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New worlds are constantly 


being discovered with the 
searching aid of the Mimeograph and its 


dexterous companion, the Mimeoscope. 
Twin explorers! Unusual extensions of busi- 
ness and educational activities have been 
made practical and necessary by them. Things 


that could not be done before, they accom- 
All kinds of diagrams, 
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plish swiftly and economically. 
drawings, designs, etc., are easily reproduced at the great 


speed of five thousand well printed copies an hour. And 

on the same sheet, in the one operation, may be printed 
typewriting or handwriting. The Mimeograph has speeded 
up the world’s work and lightened its burden. The Mimeo- 
scope has tremendously advanced its range of usefulness. Let 
us show you how they will save money and trouble and time for 
you—these ingenious explorers of new fields. Send today for 
booklet “L-11.” A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The sturdy 


i907 Autocar 192 


Wherever there’s a road 
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Prices subject to change 








4 to 6 ton Autocar 2 to 3 ton Autocar 11% to 2 ton Autocar 
4 cylinders 4 cylinders 2 cylinders 
120-inch wheelbase, $3950 114-inch wheelbase, $2950 97-inch wheelbase, $1950 
unladen chassis weight, 7200 lbs. unladen chassis weight, 5200 Ibs. unladen chassis weight, 3600 Ibs, 
156-inch wheelbase, $4100 a 138-inch wheelbase, $3075 120-inch wheelbase, $2050 
unladen chassis weight, 7400 Ibs. unladen chassis weight, 5350 lbs. unladen chassis weight, 3700 Ibs. 
14-2 ton Autocars (rebuilt) $1650-$1750 114-2 ton Autocars (reconditioned) $1100-$1400 





The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Dated Oct. 20, 1922 
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Can this puzzling 


fact about 


advertising 


be explained ? 


What do these astonishing figures reveal 


about Literary Digest readers? 


An 


interesting side-light on human nature. 


It has to do with what takes place in the 

minds of people as they read the Literary 

Digest. Experienced advertising men, accus- 
tomed to analyzing human motives, cannot 
explain these facts. Perhaps you have a theory. 
Several Little Leather Library advertise- 
ments have appeared in the Literary Digest. 
Each made exactly the same offer: a set of 
thirty volumes comprising a library of the great 
masterpieces of literature—each volume taste- 
fully bound, in a beautiful embossed material, 
which, though NOT leather, resembles it closely, 
and wears five times as long. The price adver- 
tised has always been the same—only $2.98 for 
all thirty volumes. Now here is the puzzling fact: 


Why 3200 Readers Each Time? 


When our first advertisement on this very 
page of Literary Digest appeared, approximately 
3200 readers were convinced by our presentation 
that this was an extraordinary value, and pur- 
chased this set of books. We assumed that prac- 
tically every reader had seen the advertisement 
and had read it; but we felt that there might be 
some who perchance had overlooked it. So, 
shortly afterward, we inserted another adver- 
tisement, telling our story again, as clearly and 
honestly as we could. To our surprise, once 
more. approximately 3200 people ordered the set 
of books. 

We decided, therefore, to “try again.”” Once 
more, the same number of readers, approximately 
3200, were convinced by this third advertise- 
ment. Since that time, we have inserted seven 
more advertisements in the Digest—ten in all— 
and every time approximately 3200 readers 
answered! What can be the explanation of this 
remarkable fact? 


Can You Explain This? 


Why were not the 3200 people who were con- 
vinced in the second advertisement, convinced 
by the first? Why did not the 3200 people who 
replied to the tenth advertisement, reply to 
any of the preceding ones? Can it be that each 
time we reach a fixed number of people who had 
nevereven seen any previous advertisement? Can 
it be that the offer is so extraordinary as to seem 


H's is a curious problem in advertising. 


almost incredible and that each time we 
tell our story the scepticism of a fixed 
number of people is conquered? 

Or shall we look for the solution in the 
natural human tendency to put things off? 
Perhaps many individuals, on seeing an 
advertisement, fully intend to send for the 
set and then lay the magazine aside, the 
matter slipping their minds until a later 
advertisement again brings it to their at- 
tention. 

This seems to us the most logical explana- 
tion. So we are making a test—an 
interesting experiment in human nature— 
to see if we are right. We are going to see 
whether more than 3200 readers cannot be 
induced to send NOW, instead of waiting for 
the next advertisement. This would simplify our 
publishing problem. 


Four Volumes of Kipling FREE 


What inducement for promptness can we 
make, then, to the readers of Literary Digest? 
We are going to try an exceedingly liberal one— 
a four volume set of some of Rudyard Kipling’s 
best works, FREE. 

In other words, we again offer you the thirty 
volume set of the Little Leather Library, the 
same wonderful collection of great masterpieces 
of literature, in the same beautiful binding of 
bronze-green, limp material and at the same 
astonishing price of only $2.98 plus postage. 
And in addition, we will include four volumes of 
Kipling, uniform in size and binding with the 
other volumes. 

Among the contents of the Kipling set are 
such masterpieces as “ The Phantom Rickshaw,” 
“The Man Who Was,” “The Vampire,” “The 
Mutiny of the Mavericks,” “My Own True 
Ghost Story,” and others. 

The thirty volume set includes the best 
works of such immortal authors as Shakespeare, 
Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, Coleridge, Burns, 
Omar Khayyam, Macaulay, Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, Drum- 
mond, Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning and others. The 
paper is of fine book quality; the type clear and 
easy to read. Each volume (34% inches by 4 
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inches) fits conveniently into a pocket or purse, 
an ideal companion for travel or spare-time 
reading. 


An Experiment—Not a 
Precedent 


What effect will this liberal offer have on the 
readers of Literary Digest? What effect will it 
have on you, one of the readérs? Will it induce 
you to tear off the coupon now, instead of later? 
—now, while you have the added incentive 
of obtaining a four volume set of Kipling 
FREE? 

One word more. This offer, as you can gather, 
is simply an experiment. It must not be taken 
as a precedent. We do not know whether it will 
work. We do not know whether ANYTHING 
can keep people from procrastinating, for it is 
certainly a deep-seated human trait. 

In any case, we hope it will keep YOU from 
procrastinating. If you want this set of books 
— if you feel that eventually you will buy them— 
we urge you to do it NOW, instead of LATER, 
so that you can obtain not only the 30 volumes, 
but the four equally splendid volumes of Kip- 
ling. Do not send money. Simply mail the 
coupon below or a letter. 


LirtLte Leatuer Liprary CORPORATION, 
Dept. 2611, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City r 
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FREE 


These four 
volumes © 


LEATHER 
LIBRARY 
CORP. 
Dept. 2611 
354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


# Please send me on ap- 
/ proval the 30 volumes of 
e 


4 


7. the De Luxe edition of the 


do not in every way come up to my 
7 wpectation, | reserve the right to return them 
y any time within thirty days and you agree to 
yy returnmy money. itis understood that $2.08 
plus the postage is the only payment to be made. 
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Pd Ro fters have made a special set of Hand Hammered 
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pper Ends to fit thisset. Regular $2.00 value; our 
price only 49c. If desired place X in this square 0) 

















Ruth Jack 
ae ae Studious, Energetic. Affectione Se. 
ot reader. Enthusiastic. Sympathetic. 


Quick tempered. =. socially. 
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Mischievous. Frank, 


Which Type of 
Child is Yours? 


the inclinations of your children. The types briefly 
‘hologist bet ae Fitzgerald, and —¥- 
ebook now being di. , x 
| ated child shown here 
Soot Sussondiodibner, 


ff left entirely to himself your child 
may develop only one side of his 
nature. 
Every child needs the broadest 
py - outlook on life. If your son 
a passion for science you should 
help him to satisfy it. But you must 
also 





Mary 
Intellectual. Thinks 


toward this broad generaldevel- = °i. 
qqmeat that be neste. Let this Se pe woe 
fascinating 96-page book help you. ties. — 
FREE TO PARENTS 
96-Page Book and “Informa-test” Game 


This 96-page book aise tells about Compton's Pictured 


mother or father, to guide him now 


Encyclopedia, es ly designed to develop the mental 
and cultural srowth of ‘Your child. 

We cannot fully tell you here about the great staff 
of editors, the wonderful pictures and the new 
methods of approach, | which take the child, step by 
step, on fascinating “word-and-picture” journeys 
to all fields of knowledge. But we can and will send 
you without cost a beautiful 96-page book explaining 
all about this Encyclopedia. With the booklet we 
will also send you a fascinating little information 

e— The Informa-test — which automatically dis- 
$s nuggets of information about the type and 
1d of mind of any child of any age. Every parent 
should mail the coupon below at once and receive 
without obligation this 
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Billy 

Fun-loving. 

Emotional. 














58 é be St., 
Devi. 28 Nliinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, and without obligation, your 
page booklet telling about various types of children and how to 
open m all fields of knowledge to them through Compton" s Pict 
Encyclopedia. Also please send me the “ Informa-test” 


Name 


MISS WwOODs”, ‘SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL 

Individual training will develop ys cor who does not 

progress reg miles from Phila. Booklet. 


DS HARE, Principal 
Box 160 Langhorne, Pa. 




















“8 Great Rules 
for Success” 


There are eight augie Shave cond rules which enable 
you to control condi: non, ve confidence, develop con- 
in, ahd reach ‘and 
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once Sheen a a 5 
hese ate the basis of 
he: y i and 
simple of apqenten. 
T 1 contained in that 
little klet, “* tt Psycho- 
of Sui " by 
Ed. B. W 


Yours for 10 Cents 

For 10 cents, we will send you 
the shove booklet and a month's 
trial of NAUTILUS, magazine 
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"Balter wre and 
pe ey re I 
The Elizabeth Towne Co.. inc., Dept. X-77, Holyoke, Mass. 












THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1135 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


STAMMERING 


Its correction effected at Bogue Institute. An institution 
with national patronage, for stammerers only. Founded 
1901. Scents treatment combines training of brain with 
speech organs. Strensty Endorsed by Medical Profession. 288- 

ge cloth. bound book, with full particulars mailed free 
to all Somenannee. Address BENJAMIN N. ROGUE, President, 
42369 Rogue Building,1147 N. Hlinois Street. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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. your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful Seoetented 
News and story paper published a’ 
‘on for people everywhere. This 
‘ord of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. ot for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
4 this big $1? yt 1 *® weeks. 7 a be es yoore, inen pan kSS. 
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a, pt A.M., 
é ?. ras al a, of Illinois; 
$e former of he —— fairy. *s, we of the 
father ec. -A.’s, incloding of Ac- 

‘Low tuition f. y oo formation. 





STAMMER © 


perm | — till you get my large 

tSTAMME Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Comeuien.* Ask for special tuition 
rate and FREE copy of “The nit Speech Magazine.” 
Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 
The North-Western School. 2319 Grand Ave.. Milwaukee. Wis. 













Learn in spare time athome 
arn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practica! Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
ished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
pl of ore wrt ? illustrate: 
fs, and 32 Sample Lesson as with 
E octal ° ee Back Guaran- 
tee and FREE vp errata arya 
















rite pow fer 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. "T152-H, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Worid 





JUNIOR 
HOME MAGAZINE | 


The Children’s Publication 
You Have Heard About 


that directs the normal activities of child- 

hood through delightful play, games and 

stories. Keeps little hands busy; moulds 

ae minds, Educates in the disguise of 

15 of its 48 pages devoted to cut-outs 

ae tn of van to make. Health hab- 

is manners, and nature taught 

through stories. Published monthly, $2-50 
: year. Sample copy free on request. 
THE D. C. KREIDLER CO, 

906 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


Children Love It 






































search. 


new reel 


whimsical motion picture. 


your locality now showing it. 





HE SAID: 


“I am accused of telling a great 
many stories. They say it lowers the 
dignity of the presidential office, but 
I have found that the plain people 
enjoy them and what the hypercritical 
few may think, I don’t care.” 


Behind the grim visage of the Great Emancipator was a storehouse 
of humorous yarns which when tapped silenced his critics by laughter. 
Chauncey Depew relates that ‘‘he was always eager for new stories” 
and gleaned his fund from every section of the Union by assiduous 


To-day The Literary Digest combs the printed pages of the entire 
world to gain the best wit, jokes, and epigrams for you. 
a — program is presented in the leading theaters in the 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


as an extension of the Digest’s famous column, 
Many long and hearty laughs await your first or next viewing of this 
Watch for it weekly. 


Drop us a card and we will be glad to inform you the theaters in 
Or better, ask the manager of your 


favorite theater how soon he can get a booking of 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


The Literary Digest, Producers © W.W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 







—Lincoln. 








Of these 


“Topics in Brief.’ 

















EVERvoN E admires and wants "Pat 
to dance with the person who 
knows the latest steps. There is noe 
need of being a wall flower! By my 
remarkable new easy method, anyone 
can learn the newest dances at home 
in a few hours. Much less expensive 
than from a personal teacher. No 
music or partner needed. ~ 
simple even a child can learn » 
quickly. 60.000 have learned 
dancing by mail. Your own suc- 
cess is guarar 

To prove I can quickly and easily 
make you an accomplished dancer, | 
will send you FREE, in plain cover, a 
lesson in Fox Trot, secret of Leading 
and How to Gain Confidence. For 
mailing of free lessons send 10c. 

in private—surprise your 
. Act now and be a good dancer soon! 

ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 610, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


Course in the 


Td |) fake 

ric Bie oe at 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG! 

Coyne Engineering School— Dept. 





1300-1310 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fy aes 
tod Se Tad pecans Ried ie atte Seiad 





Free Bulletin, a 





"AMERICAN SCHOOL + 
Dept. H-852 Drexel Ave. & SSth St. curcaeo! 

















“ ° ”? 
Eternal Punishment 
by Thomas Starr King 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. 

Address: F. EVERETT, Room 11-C 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















600 BEST 
= Books»Business 


List ts Sal selection by faculty o 
represen car. 

iT rs world In luabl 
prety he A ove 


LaSALLE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dept. 1152-0, Chicago, Ill. 











‘THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Wats 
An bi of the problems of 
capital and labor, with a leode of principles for bet- 
ter working relations 
12mo. Cloth. &76 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.16 








Funk &Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 














YOU Can Earn Money 


In Your Spare Time 


We pay many of our 
Special Representatives 
two dollars an hour, 
and more, for their 
sparetime. Youcando 
as well right now by 
taking subscription " 
orders for T He LITERARY 
Dicest. Mail the coupon 
TO-DAY and we will 
send you full particulars. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, Seek. 126, 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in learning how I can earn 
money in my spare time. 


NAME.. 








Dr. Frank Crane 


famous editor says 
in Current Opinion 
“The Outline of Science’ 
aoa to be in the place of 
honor and of daily ase in 
every civilised family. It 
contains thc fundamentals of 
what every growing mé 
should know. If you can 
owey get the money, buy 
book and read it, not 
pv. - as you would other 
books, but diligently, faith- 
fully and daily. Here are 
the foundations of our civ- 
ilisation. Here is the stuff of 
which all res pectable think- 
ing is composed. 


These Volumes 
Keep You Abreast 
of All Scientific 
Progress 
They Make Clear To You 
The Romance of the Heav- 


ens 
The Birth of Planets 
The Sun, Moon, Stars, 

mets 

The Ascent of Man 
Evolution— Darwinism 
The Invisible World 
Wonders of the Atom and 


X-Ray—Radiu 
Romance of Animal Life— 


Plant Life 
Marvels of Electricity 
Times 


Wor. Mortal Scien 
struments 
The Dawn of Mind 


-The Human Body 


Research 
Record of the Rocks 
And countless onre ab- 
whose 
te you. 
for this 


Se 3 
wonderful work and see 
it for vourself. i 
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~he Miracle Worker 


| ERR cE mee 


E has wrested from the universe its most won- 
derful secrets—he reads the story of the distant 
star, translates the history of life from the 

record of the rocks—he watches the delicate organs 
working in the body and the processes of the brain— 
he has conquered the air, the sea, the bowels of the 
earth—he has defeated death by defeating disease— 


And Now This Magic Story 
Is Told for You 


With Nearly 1000 Magnificent Illustrations 


In all the world’s fiction—romance—history—there is nothing so 
fascinating as this absorbing story of how man has conquered the 
universe, ‘solved its mysteries, put its forces to work. From the 
dawning mind of the caveman to the wizardries of the twentieth- 
century scientist, his achievements have been almost unbelievable. 
And at last, this amazing romance is yours in one flowing, simple, 

accurate story. 


THE OUTLINE 
OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 


Professor in the University of Aberdeen, Scotland 





What a stupendous task to tell the whole marvelous story in 
terms so simple that anyone can understand—to tell it accurately 
and fully in a work priced low enough to be within the reach of all 
—to illustrate it with authentic photographs and drawings! 
Yet Professor Thomson and his associates have done this—giving 
you the cream of the world’s scientific genius in a plain story, 
simply told—a story that scores of thousands are eagerly reading— 
that must have a place in every cultured home. 


Four Splendid Volumes 
Placed in Your Home 


FREE for Examination 


Handsomely bound, siamped in gold. Large 
type. Nearly rooo illustrations. Each volume 
7% by 1036 inches, and 1% inches thick. 


Own Them On Very Easy Terms 


The publishers will deliver to yovr home, before you pay a dollar, the 
four superb octavo volumes of this work for five days’ examination. If 
you keep them, make a first payment of $1 and nine monthly payments of 
$2—$109 in all—or one cash payment of $18—as you prefer. Send the 
attached coupon and see for yourself the entertainment and instruction 
that is here for every man, woman and child. 


—_— 
In Hundreds of Reviews Not #f/"~ 
a Single Adverse Criticism 9 4/.54,5"sons 
“ Should be read by every human being.” —William 9 f Dept. 191 
Beebe of the New York Zoological Society, in  <° 9 2 West 45th Si.N.Y. 
the N. Y. Times. 
“ More interesting than any romance.”— 
N. P. Dawson in the New York Globe. 
“ 4 tensely absorbing narrative.” —Provi- 
dence Journal. 


“An Epoch-making gg of 
incalculable value.” —H. L. Pang- 
born in the N. Y. Herald. 


G. P. FOTRARYS SONS 
2 West A5th St.,N. ¥. yy, 
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‘Jeaching without words 


LOVELY CHILDREN! What a 
struggle it seems, sometimes, to 
keep them so! 


Yet mothers can give them a 
momentous start toward cleanliness 
and beauty—merely by suggestion 
and example. 


We know one understanding 
mother who teaches cleanliness by 
this simple plan: 


She talks about how good 
it makes her feel to be clean. 
She leaves her own cake of 
Ivory Soap where the chil- 
dren can easily reach it. And 
she leaves other cakes cwher- 
ever they wash. 


This mother knows how quick 


IVORY 


99% % PURE 








youngsters are to imitate, and she 
finds that these cakes of Ivory do 
their gentle, but thorough, cleansing 
with hardly a word from her to the 
children. 


Ivory is the nicest soap you can 
imagine for your children and for 
you. It cleans safely—that is what 
all soaps should do. And while it is 
cleaning, you experience with Ivory 
all the delightfulness of the seven 
most desirable qualities of fine 
soap—purity, mildness, whiteness, 
fragrance, rich lather, rinsing 


” 


promptness, and “It Floats. 


With all seven of these desirable 
qualities, Ivory is naturally the 


favorite soap of most mothers, 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 


IT FLOATS 














Whenever soap comes into 


contact with the skin 
—use Ivory 


Ivory Soap comes 
in a convenient sis 
and form for every 
purpose 


Medium Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 
fine laundry. 


divided in two 
for individual toilet use. 
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TOPICS - OF - THE - DAY 


(Title registered in U S Patent Office for use in this publication and on moving picture films) 

















THE “DRY” AND “WET” ELECTION ARGUMENTS 


O EXPECTATION OF WINNING the election is 
entertained by the ‘‘ wets,’ according to their own state- 
ments. If they eut down the present overwhelming 
“dry’’ majority in Congress, they say, they will be satisfied, 
and while they have endorsed 202 candidates for the House and 
Senate, their prediction is that they will increase the number of 
“wets” in Congress ‘‘by 70 to 75 over the present number.” 
Meantime the “‘drys’’ have been equally active, and the welkins 


twenty-five of the ‘dry’ candidates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“In New York, Massachusetts, Illinois and New Jersey, the 
two great parties have taken sides on the ‘wet-dry’ issue. In 
these States, as in almost all congressional contests on this issue, 
the Republicans have taken the ‘dry’ side of the argument and 
the Democrats the ‘wet’ side. So far as the four States just 
mentioned are concerned, this is a disadvantage to the ‘wets,’ for 
in all four States the Republicans have the advantage. Illinois 
and Massachusetts are overwhelmingly Republican States, 
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CRUMBS OF COMFORT! 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 








throughout the land have been ringing with eloquence for and 
against aleohol. To bring all this to a focus on the eve of elee- 
tion and present it in concrete form for the intelligent verdict of 
the voter, Tue Lrrerary Dicest has wired the leading “dry” and 
“wet” candidates for their arguments, and gives them concisely 
in this article. 

In the elections of November 7 the American people will elect 
431 Representatives in Congress apd 34 Senators—four Rep- 
resentatives and one Senator being elected in Maine in 
September. Into many of these contests the “‘wet” and “dry” 
issue has been injected. It is aconspicuous factor also in several 
of the State elections. Here is the situation, as sketched in 
greater detail by Clinton W. Gilbert in the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger: 


“G. C. Hinekley, seeretary of the National Association Op- 
posed to Prohibition, has just returned to Washington from a visit 
to seven Middle Western States, where he has been investigat- 
ing the prospects of the ‘wets.’ There are four States in which 
there will be a referendum on some phase of the Volstead 
Law. The ‘wets’ have hopes of winning in one or two of 
these States. They hope also, says Mr. Hinckley, to defeat 


and no one thinks that the Democrats have any chance of car- 
rying them. New York and New Jersey are closer, but in both 
States the odds favor the Republicans. 

“In none of these States is the ‘wet-dry’ issue predominant. 
In New York, which is regarded as one of the great battle-grounds 
of the year, the personalities of the two candidates for Chief 
Executive overshadow everything else. The two strongest 
Governors the State has had in recent years are running against 
each other. 

‘**New Jersey presents a clearer issue. 
is ‘dry,’ and Governor Edwards, his opponent, is ‘wet.’ Neither 
man has much of a hold upon the popularimagination. <A victory 
for Edwards will be a victory for the ‘wets.’ The fight is close. 

‘‘In Massachusetts and California there are to be referendums 
on State-enforcement acts, and, according to Mr. Hinckley, 
the ‘wets’ expect to win them. In Illinois and Ohio there will 
also be referendums, but the chances are that both States will 
go ‘dry.’ 

“The Ohio fight is admittedly close, as is also the contest be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties there. If the 
‘wets’ should win the referendum in Ohio, the practical effect, 
it is believed by lawyers, would be to relieve the State authori- 
ties of all responsibility for enforcing the Prohibition Laws, and 
throw the whole burden upon the Federal Government. 

“‘This would create an impossible situation from the point of 


Senator Frelinghuysen 
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view of law enforcement. Without the aid of State and local 
police Prohibition would be a dead letter. The Federal Govern- 
ment could not afford to duplicate the local police organization, 
and even with that enforcement is difficult and not wholly 
effective.” 


Letting the “‘drys” speak first, as they have the floor, we 
present first some of the campaign statements of Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen, Republican candidate for reelection as United 
States Senator from New Jersey. Citing the promise of his 
rival, Governor Edwards, to work, if elected, for the legalization 
of the sale of light wines and beer, the Senator says: 

‘*Even if the Senate, the House and the President unanimously 
desired to make lawful the sale of wines and beer, they could 
not do so unless and until the Constitution was again amended. 
The Constitution prohibits the sale of all intoxicating liquors. 
What it prohibits Congress can not 


support a beer and wine amendment to the National Prohibi- 
tion Act an issue in the primaries,’ he continues: 


‘It is a part of the history of this country that for many years 
a bitter and persistent struggle has been carried on against the 
liquor traffic. The Prohibition Amendment was the culmina- 
tion of that struggle. Before its adoption many States had 
adopted amendments to their Constitutions prohibiting the 
traffic. These amendments are substantially in the same lan- 
guage as the Federal Prohibition Amendment. The legislatures 
in these States, more than thirty in number, passed statutes 
to carry these amendments into effect. Not one of these 
statutes permitted the sale of beer or wine that contained 
more than 1 per cent. of aleohol by volume. 

‘‘Congress, even by repealing the National Prohibition Act, 
could not legalize the sale of 1 per cent. beer in thirty-nine 
States which prohibit it by State law. 

**License to sell beer and wine con- 
tained in a Prohibition law makes it 





permit. If Congress can not make 


impossible to enforce. It is as inde- 





lawful the sale of; some intoxicating 
liquors, how ean Mr. Edwards?” 

In another statement Senator Fre- 
linghuysen pursues further this topic 
of wine and beer: 


“There are some who urge that beer, 
ale and light wines are not intoxicating. 
They are. We all know that they are. 
To those who say that they are not, if 
taken in moderation, I answer, neither 
is whisky, brandy, gin, vodka or 
absinthe. 

“The Constitution does not differ- 
entiate between liquors of which a small 
quantity will intoxicate and those of 
which a large quantity must be taken. 
It absolutely prohibits the manufacture 
and sale of all intoxicating liquors, ir- 
respective of whether they are rapid 
or slow in their effects. Those who 
urge me to favor a change in the Con- 
stitution and who are willing to have it 
obeyed until changed are undoubtedly 
sincere in that desire, but I can not 
respect those who would have me vote 
that wine, ale and beer are not intox- 





fensible to vote for such a non-enforce- 
able law as it is to vote directly to 
violate the Constitution.” 


Special interest attaches to the 
candidacy for reelection of M. Clyde 
Kelly, 
30th District, Pennsylvania, which he 
says is “the greatest industrial dis- 
trict in America.” “In the primary 
campaign last May,” he says, “ad- 
voeates of booze spent $50,000 against 
me,” but “I won the Republican 
nomination by 11,000 majority and 
was also given the nomination on 
the Democratic, Keystone and Pro- 
hibition tickets.’”” American workers, 
he declares, ‘“‘are neither booze bolshe- 
vists nor aleohol anarchists.” To 
quote him further: 


“dry”? Congressman from the 





‘‘Beer and wine can not be legalized 
under the Amendment and should not 
be. Intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
is outlawed, and fixing the percentage 


ieating.”’ 


Another ‘“‘dry”’ Congressman asking 
for reelection is Andrew J. Volstead, 
of Minnesota, author of the Volstead 
Act. Announcing that ‘‘more than two 
dozen ‘wet’ organizations made the 
nomination of candidates pledged to 





M. CLYDE KELLY 


“American workers are neither booze bolshe 

vists nor alcohol anarchists,’’ declares C ongress- 

man Kelly, ‘dry’ candidate for reelection from 

the 30th Pennsylvania district, ‘‘the greatest 

industrial district in America."" He was nom- 

inated on the Republican, Democratic, Key- 
stone and Prohibition tickets. 








of aleohol in a beverage which is in fact 
intoxicating is as anarchistie an assault 
upon the Constitution as tho made with 
dagger and dynamite.” 


And in another statement he says: 


“Every fundamental of American 
Government is involved in Prohibition 
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enforcement. Never in American history has so overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the people’s will been given as in the action 
which outlawed the liquor traffic. Prohibition is the develop- 
ment and growth of earnest public conviction from the day in 
1777 when the Continental Congress passed a bone-dry reso- 
lution. Through local option, county option and State Prohibition, 
every community in the land faced the issue on its merits. So 
overwhelming was the evidence of the advocates of sobriety and 
decency that in 1916, out of 2,543 counties in the United States 
only 305 were ‘wet.’ National Prohibition was but the. seal 
upon action already taken by direct vote. Congress by two- 
thirds vote and forty-six States simply ratified the mandate of 
the sovereign citizens. All this was accomplished against a 
despicable enemy whose lexicon held no such word as ‘foul.’ 
The liquor traffic was entrenched in power, with millions for 
defense and not one cent for the common good. It cracked 
the whip over aspirants for office, manipulated the ballot and 
robbed the ballot-box. Ina fight where it took every unfair 
advantage, it was overthrown and 


date for reelection, urging the ‘‘fulles. possible enforcement” of 


the Volstead Law.’ He says: 

‘Proposed beer and wine sale would be unconstitutional, and 
such a law would be void, but its enactment would seriously 
handicap enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. Those 
who seek beer-and-wine amendment to the Volstead Act do not 
seek valid and effective legislation, but nullificetion of the 
Constitution.” 


Congressman John M. Cooper, seeking reelection from the 
Ohio district formerly represented by McKinley and Garfield, 
has this to say of the ‘“‘wet”’ and “dry” fight: 


“To a true American, a believer in the Constitution, and one 
possest of an abiding faith in the genius of the American people 
for self-government, the fact that Prohibition is being assailed 
is not disconcerting, for al! of the arguments now being made 

against it were advanced during the 





outlawed. The American people called 
the liquor traffic to the bar of public 
opinion and calmly and deliberately 
decreed its destruction. 

“There are those who scorn the law. 
Great quantities of liquor are being 
made, transported and sold. Unholy 
fortunes are being made by criminals. 
These are not reasons for the repeal of 
the law, but added reasons for its honest 
enforcement. They are the convulsive 
writhings of a traffic, everywhere and 
always utterly lawless. Prohibition is 
America’s policy and the boats-are still 
in service to foreign ports for those who 
do not believe in the enforcement of 
American laws. The beer and wine 
propaganda is a stealthy stab in the 
back of the great forward movement.” 


Another “dry” Congressman seeking 
reelection from Pennsylvania, Edgar R. 
Kiess, declares that— 


“The effort to enact legislation pér- 
mitting the sale of beer and wines is, 
in my judgment, the first step of the 
liquor interests in trying to break down 
National Prohibition. I favor the strict 
enforcement of the law, and if the 


many years of struggle by which Pro- 
hibition came to be finally adopted. 
The alarming fact is the method which 
is being employed to seek the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. These 
agitators do not seek the repeal of the 
tighteenth Amendment, which is their 
legitimate right, but they propose to 
the American people a nullification of 
the Constitution by an amendment to 
the national Prohibition enforcement act 
which will legalize the sale of light wines 
and beers. 

“In the State of Ohio, where the 
people have but recently adopted an 
amendment to the State constitution 
prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, these advocates have seized 
upon the provisions of the initiative 
and referendum as a means for the ex- 
ploitation of their views at public ex- 
pense and have required the Secretary 
of State to submit to a vote of the 
people a proposed beer amendment to 
the State constitution, which is, on its 
face, in conflict with the Constitution cof 
the United States and which would be 
illegal if adopted. 

“This beer proposal constitutes a 
bold and brazen invitation to the Amer- 


majority of the people of the United 
States want the Prohibition Amend- 
ment repealed, that it should be done 
in a legal way and by the methods pro- 
vided in the Constitution.” 


From Michigan comes the voice of 
Congressman Louis C. Cramton, candi- 





EDWARD I. EDWARDS 


“I do not believe the people of the United 

States want Prohibition; they never had a 

chance to determine for themselves whether 

they did or not,"’ says Governor Edwards, 

“wet” candidate for the United States Senate 

from New Jersey. He would legalize the sale 
of light wines and beer. 








ican people to disregard a constitutional 
principle. If one element of our citi-| 
zenship ean disregard a constitutional 
provision that is not to their liking, 
other elements may disregard other 
provisions, orderly government will be de- 
stroyed, and anarchy willreign supreme.” 


Says Senator Frank B. Willis, another 
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eandidate for reelection from Ohio, defending the one-half of 
one per cent. limit imposed by the Volstead Act: 


“‘Beer and wine are intoxicating, and the Constitution pro- 
hibits their manufacture and sale. Congress did the sensible 
thing when it adopted a Federal code in substantial harmony 
with the Prohibition laws of over thirty States already in effect. 
All of these Prohibition laws defined the term ‘intoxicating 
liquor,’ and practically all of them prohibited liquors with an 
alcoholic content of one-half of one per cent. or more. Even if 
Congress had defined the term to include only such liquors as 
contained 2 per cent. or more of alcohol, it would not have 
legalized such liquors in the State that prohibited that percentage 
of aleohol.. One State experimented with a 2 per cent. exemption 
and another with a 3 per cent. exemption, both failed and were 
repealed because such laws were not enforceable. In view of 
the fact that prattically all of the States had a uniform standard, 

was justified in making the Federal law harmonize 
with the State laws. There is nothing unreasonable or fanatical 
in the national Prohibition act. It is based upon the experience 
of the States. 

“The only legal method to secure the manufacture and sale 
of beer and wine is to change the Constitution. To attempt } to 
nullify it is as indefensible now as it was in 1861. It failed then, 
and it must fail now if the Federal Government is to live.” 


Turning to the “wet” side of the case, we learn that the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, which is 
“flatly opposed to the return of the saloon,” but which “‘advo- 
cates the immediate repeal or modification of the Volstead Act, 
and the eventual repeal of the Prohibition Amendment,” has 
“stolen a leaf from the tactics of the Anti-Saloon League” and 
published a list of “‘liberal’’ candidates who, in its opinion, 
deserve the support of citizens who favor the return of wine and 
beer. Prominent among these, needless to say, is Governor 
Edward I. Edwards, of New Jersey, Democratic candidate for 
the United States Senate. He has been quoted as saying that 
he considered the Prohibition question the paramount issue in 
New Jersey, and while he himself is said to be a total abstainer 
from alcoholic beverages, his political stand is uncompromisingly 
wet.”” Ina statement for Tae Lirerary Dicest he says: 


ae 


“T am against Prohibition. I am against the saloon. I am 
fin favor of the manufacture and sale of light wines and beer under 
Federal supervision and regulation. 

“If this can not be done under the present law, I favor the 
repeal of the Volstead Act and the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment of our Constitution, if needs be, and urge the enact- 
ment of such laws as will make this possible. 

“T am not a nullificationist. I believe in the enforcement of 

the law. I believe in respect for the Constitution, even including 
the Eighteenth Amendment, tho that is a hard job. I 
believe it is the duty of executive officers, both national and 
State, to enforce the Prohibition Laws. I am a law-abiding 
citizen and a sworn officer of the law. It is no more an evidence 
of my unlawfulness for me to attempt legally and by the process 
established by the Constitution to repeal the Prohibition laws 
than it was for the fanatical Anti-Saloon League to work for 
their passage. 
“T do not believe that the people of the United States want 
Prohibition; they never had a chance to determine for themselves 
whether they did or not, and I am certain that the people of New 
Jersey did not, do not and will not want this liberty-destroying 
measure continued in force. I pledge myself when elected to the 
United States Senate to enter into a fight to restore the peoples 
liberty to them. 

“T will make a fizht on the Volstead Act to secure its modifica- 
tion, so as to allow the sale of light wines and beer. I have 
picked this method of attack because it is the practical one, the 
one that is most easy to accomplish, that can be done more 
readily, as it does not require a two-thirds vote to cause a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. Such change would bring relief 
more quickly because it would not have to be submitted to the 
various legislatures for ratification. If this method should 
prove impossible, then I would join in an effort to have the 
Eighteenth Amendment taken out of the Constitution.” 


From Congressman Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois, candidate for 
reelection, we have this statement in favor of “‘humanizing and 
liberalizing the extremely harsh provisions of the Volstead Act’’: 


“‘T have repeatediy advocated that Congress under the Light- 
eenth Amendment and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States construing same, has the right, power and authority 
to fix what constitutes intoxicating alcoholic content. Pursuant to 
this decision I have been advocating that the aleoholic content 
should be fixt by Congress permitting the manufacture and 
sale of beer containing not to exceed 4%, and light wines not 
to exceed 10%, alcoholic content. 

‘*All former users of light wines and beer, constituting a vast 
majority of our people, will bear witness that beverages of the 
above alcoholic content not intoxicating prior to the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and therefore the mere passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment can not now, as a matter of fact, make 
them intoxicating. Whether a beverage is intoxicating or non- 
intoxicating depends upon an issue of fact. Congress, under the 
Amendment and the Supreme Court decisions construing it, ean 
fix the quantity of alcoholic content an excess of which would be 
intoxicating; therefore I am of the opinion that an amendment 
to the Volstead Act increasing the alcoholic content to four and 
ten per cent would be within the lawful power of Congress, and 
I can not conceive under what theory the Supreme Court could 
disturb such an amendment in view of their present holdings.” 


Congressman Thomas Jefferson Ryan, of New York, who 
seeks reelection, is convinced that “the Eighteenth Amendment 
ean never be enforced in the United States.” ‘‘One of the most 
useless things in the world,” he says, “‘is to try to force the people 
to obey certain rulings passed by a legislative body to regulate 
their conduct and habits when the minds of those particular 
people are not in accord and do not approve of the same.”” And 
he adds: ‘I shall always advocate and work for beers and light 
wines, and it is my opinion as a lawyer and Representative in 
Congress that this condition can be brought to pass.” 

“Uplift by Amendment has failed; we shall soon enjoy the 
return of temperance normalcy,” declares Congressman John 
Philip Hill, who seeks reelection from Maryland. This will mean, 
he explains, that we will again have ‘‘the right to use beer, cider 
and light wines.” He says: 


“Tn the Sixty-seventh Congress I have stood for certain defi- 
nite principles which I have applied to all proposed legislation. 
If I am a member of the Sixty-eighth Congress I shall continue to 
follow these principles. I have stood for the fundamental 
American principle of more liberty and less taxes. They are 
associated because every restriction on liberty increases taxes. 
The Prohibition spy restricts liberty and at the same time having 
him on the Government pay-roll increases taxes. Beer, cider, 
and light wines, all reasonably taxed, means lowered taxes on 
working-men and on ‘business.’ 

“‘Behind those interests that back Volsteadism are all the 
forces of intolerance that are opposed to true Americanism. I 
have fought Volsteadism in all its varying forms and shall con- 
tinue to do so. Volsteadism stands in all its aspects for medieval 
intolerance and is contrary to twentieth-century civilization as 
well as to Maryland ideals of liberty.” 


From California Congressman Julius Kahn, up for reelection, 
reminds us that in most of the countries of Europe “‘light wine 
and beer are drunk by the overwhelming majority of the in- 
habitants without any serious consequences.”’ If the sale of these 
beverages were legalized here, he suggests, ‘‘ people would again 
have respect for law, rather than contempt for it.”” He further 
defines and explairis his attitude in the following statement: 


‘Personally, I believe in temperance. I rarely take any in- 
toxicating liquor of any kind for my personal use. I have never 
been drunk in my life. I am absolutely opposed to the Volstead 
Act. I do not believe it will be favorably considered by the 
citizens and residents of the United States. It will lead, in my 
honest opinion, to contempt for all laws. 

“I believe that fully eighty-five or ninety per cent. of the 
people of this country are sober, industrious, law-abiding citizens. 
There are about ten per cent. of the people who are out and out 
prohibitionists. About one million people throughout the entire 
country frequently drink intoxicating liquor to excess. In 
order to compel a reformation of these one million people, the 
ten per cent. of prohibitionists want to compel the eighty-five 
or ninety per cent. of all the people who do not drink to excess 
at any time to abstain from all use of wine, beer or any other 
liquor that contains alcohol.” 
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JOHN AND JONATHAN AT THE THREE- 
MILE LIMIT 


HE REFUSAL of Great Britain “‘to aequiesce” in 

Secretary of State Hughes’s request for an extension 

of the three-mile limit to our territorial waters so that 
the Government could seize ships engaged in the growing rum- 
running traffic, and in its stead, the receipt from Great Britain 
of a request that we release the British ships already seized, is 
“a hard jolt to our sense of self-sufficiency, aloofness and isola- 
tion,” as it looks to the Newark Evening News. 

Our Department of State suggested, so the news comes from 
Washington, a reciprocal seizure and search of ships within 
certain zones—an agreement whereby the two governments 
could exercise special super- 


The administration of the Prohibition law has been so greatly 
retarded by the inflow of liquor over the water, with the Bahama 
Islands among the most flagrant offenders, that the first effort 
to deprive the adventurous rum skippers of their greatest safe- 
guard was taken up with the British Government, the owner of 
those islands. But while these negotiations were in progress a 
dispatch came to The Christian Science Monitor showing that the 
islands of the West Indies are by no means the only island 
paradises of the rum-runners. 


“St. Pierre, of the Miquelon Islands, ten miles southward of 
Newfoundland, within the last three years but hazily known to 
the world, is to-day one of the great clearing-houses for liquor 
for the United States. To St. Pierre, from France, England, 
Scotland and Spain come all manner of vessels laden deep with 

liquors and wines consigned 





over Ameriean and 
British shipping in coastal 
waters the interna- 
tionally accepted limit. To be 
exact, the proposed zone of 
jurisdiction was to be twelve 
miles wide. Such an arrange- 
ment, it was stated to Great 
Britain, would be of material 
the American 
authorities in the enforcement 
of customs and liquor statutes. 
Great Britain 
deeply regretting its inability 
to comply, on the ground that 


“ 


vision 


outside 


assistance to 


sent a note, 


an undesirable precedent 
would be established.”” Am- 
bassador Geddes in his note 
to Secretary Hughes said: 


“His Majesty’s Government 
have consistently opposed any 
extension of the limit of terri- 
torial waters such as that now 
suggested. They feel that the 
outbreak of smuggling which 
has led to the proposal can not 
be regarded as a permanent 
condition, but as one which 
will no doubt be supprest by 





“NO SUCH ANIMAL” BEYOND THE THREE-MILE LIMIT. 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News. 


as a usual thing to some of 
the enterprising merchant firms 
of the Miquelon Islands.” 


But reverting to the Ba- 
hamas, the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Public Ledger tells how 
our Prohibition laws are so 
easily evaded by the rum- 
running ships: 


“Tt has been the custom of 
the British shipping-clerks to 
issue two sets of clearance 
papers to rum-runners. One 
set consigned them to Cana- 
dian or European ports. The 
other set authorized them to 
proceed to the United States 
‘in ballast.’ Thus a rum-ship 
caught with her cargo within 
the three-mile limit could show 
one set of papers and estab- 
lish her right to proceed. If 
she managed to transfer or 
land her cargo she could show 
the other set and peaceably, 
and apparently in all inno- 
cence, enter an American port 
for such supplies as may be 
needed.” 


The Providence 
points out that ‘‘while Great 


Journal 








the United States authorities 
within the not distant future. 

“While, therefore, they are desirous of assisting the United 
States Government to the best cf their ability in the suppression 
of the traffic and in the prevention of the abuse of the British flag 
by those engaged in it, they do not feel that they ean properly 
acquiesce, in order to meet a temporary emergency, in the aban- 
donment of a principle to which they attach great importance.” 


But, as the Boston Christian Science Monitor points out: 


“Great Britain has indicated her willingness to adhere to the 
doctrine laid down by the United States Supreme Court, that 
a vessel, lying outside the three-mile limit, and sending small 
boats into the ‘jurisdictional area’ served to bring the parent 
ship, to all intents, under jurisdiction. In other cases, however, 
the British view was declared to be emphatic that American 
enforcement agencies were without authority.” 

This was followed by a request for the release of British vessels 
seized outside the three-mile limit that had had no known small 
boat connection with the shore. This caused the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch to wonder ‘‘if the British reply, rejecting the 
suggestion, was hastened or in any wise inspired by the recent 
Daugherty ruling with respect to foreign ships that bring liquor 
into our ports.” It is not improbable, that journal continues, 
“that the London Government found special satisfaction in 
reminding us at this moment that our ‘dry’ laws are rather essen- 
tially a domestic affair, and that John Bull is not by trade an 
American policeman.” 


Britain received no reciprocal 
advantage”’ under the Hughes’ offer, the ‘‘practise of rum- 
running had become ‘so flagrant that concealment was only a 
technicality, the observance of which afforded amusement to 
the shipmasters engaged in the illicit operations and a cor- 
responding chagrin to our officials.’’ Therefore ‘‘Secretary 
Hughes was plainly justified in calling attention to the derelic- 
tion, submitting abundant proof. And we can count with 
confidence on the good faith of the British Government for 
remedial action.”’” “Even if it be granted,” says the Brooklyn 
Citizen, “‘that the three-mile limit is the boundary of any 
national jurisdiction at sea, it is still possible to have a state 
of things which would justify any government in making a 
seizure beyond the limit in question. With points of this 
kind to be cleared up, it is probable that The Hague or 
some other impartial tribunal will have to be asked to give 
judgment.” 

The battle of the weiness of the seas continues, observes the 
Chicago Evening Post, “‘with Great Britain—expunger of the 
freedom-of-the-seas doctrine from President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points—insisting on the sanctity of British ships both inside 
American harbors and outside the three-mile limit. Liquor- 
smuggling can be easily reduced to a negligible minimum without 
any high-sea search treaties, if foreign governments will be honest 
and neighborly in their help.” And the Chicago Daily News 
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makes the significant notation that “‘Secretary Hughes published 
the correspondence without a word of comment.” 

Continuing its claim that Mr. Hughes’s request was ‘‘a hard 
jolt to our self-sufficiency,” the Newark Evening News says: 

‘We have no favors to grant, no assistance to give other 
nations, no matter how desperate their need, yet we did not 
hesitate to run to Britain asking her to give up a hoary principle 
the moment we found it difficult to enforce a sumptuary domestic 
law. We have drawn into our shell and built economic walls 
around us, yet when we find a sea-wall a bit of a nuisance, we 
plead with Britain.” 

The sting of Great Britain’s refusal ‘‘lies less in the fact than 
in the phrasing of it,’’ is the stand of the Chicago Journal. 


And it continues: 























UNDER SURVEILLANCE. 
—Reid for the Albert T. Reid Syndicate. 











***Temporary emergency’ was the way Geddes put it. That 
is the phrase calculated to make good camels furious. To be 
sure, the British Ambassador explains this by saying that, 
of course, the American authorities will suppress this outbreak 
of smuggling in the not distant future, but he must have winked 
when he wrote the polite words. The Volstead Act is the sole 
hope of the rum-runner. Amend that Act to square with public 
wishes and common sense, and there will be no need to search 
foreign ships outside the three-mile limit.” 

In our history, says the Pittsburgh Sun, ‘‘we have had many 
brushes with Britain over the question of the right of search on 
the high seas.”” The St. Paul Pioneer Press reminds us that 
“‘we said practically the same thing to Great Britain in 1812.” 
In the opinion of the New York Telegraph “it was rather an 
impudent request for this Government to make when the fact 
is that we went to war with England in 1812 because of our 
objections to Britain’s searching our vessels.” 

International law “‘can not be subjected to the anarchy of 
individual amendments,”’ the Brooklyn Eagle holds. ‘“‘It still 
remains a mystery,” to the New Haven Journal-Courier, ‘“‘why 
the Department of State, with its archives packed with warnings, 
ever undertook this mad adventure,” and the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger claims that it is reasonable to suppose that “‘if 
Great Britain will not yield her sea rights in the interests of 
a ‘dry’ America, it is certain that France will not, nor Spain, 
nor Italy, nor any other country, and we must make the best of 
the fact that our shores are washed by thousands of miles of 
sea whereon rum has not been outlawed.” 
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The three-mile limit is ‘“‘the law of nations” and will never be 
easily changed, is the opinion of many of the editorial comments, 
and the Dallas News shows why that distance was accepted inter- 
nationally as the boundary of territorial waters: 

“The old theory was that a sovereign was in charge of his land 
down to the coast and a ‘cannon’s shot’ beyond. In time that 


term came to be limited to three miles, as the gun-maker’s art 
made such progress as to render the old term entirely too un- 


certain.” 

In the opinion of the New York Evening World “we are 
rapidly making ourselves an international nuisance in the 
sacred name of Prohibition.’”” The Dallas News would ‘‘get 
rid of the whole thing by buying the pestiferous little islands 
and making them dry as Kansas on a Sunday.” 





A SOLDIER-LABOR ALLIANCE 


F MR. GOMPERS SUCCEEDS in allying the Legion 
| with Labor, and uniting the farmer, too, in a triumvirate 
of national influence, the prospect at Washington and 
throughout the land is at least enough to make the press wonder 
what will happen. It was at Denver last year that he suggested 
the farmer-labor alliance, and it was at the New Orleans con- 
vention of the Legion a few days ago that Mr. Gompers made 
his proposal to the war veterans. He was there, he said, ‘‘by 
the authority and direction of the American Federation of Labor 
to deliver a message.”” His speech was upon the part Labor had 
taken, the sacrifices it had made, in the war, and it was a protest 
against the injunctions that had come against Labor since the 
war was over. ‘“‘An arrangement,” he said, “‘has: been made 
whereby after the convention a joint body would be established 
between the Legion posts and the locals of the American Federa- 
tion for the purpose of cooperation. Already relations have been 
established between three Legion posts in Atlanta, Ga., and the 
federated union organizations in that city. If there are any two 
organizations upon which the future of the Republic depends it 
is the American Legion and the American Federation of Labor.” 
The press dispatches noted that Mr. Gompers ‘“‘did not say 
‘for politi¢al cooperation,’ but his words could have no other 
significance,” and ‘‘the applause that greeted him was not of the 
rafter-shaking kind and it was not a unanimous expression. 
Those who approved his suggestions voiced their assent in 
enthusiastic fashion, while those who were not in sympathy with 
them simply remained quiet.”’ 

There are ‘‘11,200 Legion posts,”’ observes the New York 
Times (Dem.), ‘‘showing a steady increase.” Its membership 
is now about three-quarters of a million, and the Federation of 
Labor estimates its numerical strength around four million. 
The presidential vote in the election of 1920 was over twenty-six 
million. The Times quotes Colonel MacNider, the retiring head 
of the Legion, as saying: ‘‘ Never before has such a great force 
in our national life appeared; never has such power and prestige 
been granted; never has such responsibility and opportunity 
existed for any organization.’”’ And to this The Times adds: 


“The Grand Army of the Republic, at the zenith of its power, 
which was in 1901, when there were 997,735 names on the pension 
roll, was not so conscious of its influence as an organization, and 
so exhilarated by the deference shown it by politicians. The 
greatest of labor politicians, sees advantages for his American 
Federation in an alliance. A soldier-labor alliance has not been 
contemplated by the Legion, which feels strong enough to carry 
out its own principles and purposes without the aid of Mr. 
Gompers.” 

Republican and Democratic papers alike protest the entrance 
of the Legion into polities beyond those things that primarily 
affect its members, and point to its declaration of principles, 
when in the formative stage, that ‘the Legion will embrace 
policies, not polities.” 
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‘Samuel Gompers has seen another mirage,’ says the New 
York Commercial. ‘‘ After his attempt to harness up the farmers 
with the American Federation of Labor, it was not at all surprizing 
that in his dreams of empire he should see the American Legion 
as a tail to his labor kite. He is not seeking the alliance because 
of the benefit that the Legion might derive from it, but because 
of his dreams of power.” Turning upon the interests that Mr. 


Gompers represents, that paper 
continues: 


‘*Labor’s record during the war 
is not a pleasing one. It was a 
record of strikes, of holding the 
country by the throat when it 
was in danger, of taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the supply 
of labor was reduced beeause so 
many men were in the Army. 
War wages were a scandal. In- 
cidentally, it might be well for 
Mr. Gompers to remember that 
the American Legion is made up 
of all classes of American citizens 
and not alone those engaged in 
industrial pursuits.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) likewise arraigns Mr. 
Gompers for ‘‘attempting to drag 
the Legion into labor-union poli- 
ties’’: 


“Farmer-labor or  labor-sol- 
dier, it matters but little to 
Samuel Gompers what manner of 
alliance it makes so it furthers his 
purposes. Year in and year out 
he seeks to elect men and influence 
legislation in favor of his labor 
policies. He is backing a move- 
ment to place Labor above and 
outside the laws that apply to the 
average citizen, and hopes to 
hamstring the courts and amend 
the Constitution in Labor’s in- 
terest. He has been and still is 
in polities up to his ears.” 


The Springfield Union (Rep.) 
points out that Mr. Gompers 
builded his own organization on 
non-interference in polities: 


“Tn the course of a long struggle 
and with the keenest devotion to 
his task, Samuel Gompers built 
up the American Federation of 
labor on the principle that poli- 
ties should be eliminated from it. 
In the early days of his task he 
was wise enough to know that if 
he sought to use the organization 
for political purposes, he could 
not hold it together. He began 
to depart from the principles on 
which he had gained his suecesses 
mmediately after the war, when 
he sought to combine the voting 
strength of his organization in 
support of the candidates of the 
party that, while in power, had 
yielded to the repeated demands 
of labor in a time of national 


emergency. But_the effort wasa signal failure. Truer to the in- 
terests of the organization than Mr. Gompers himself, the workers 
voted as they wished, and not as Mr. Gompers desired. The 
result should have been a lesson to him, but he did not heed it.” 


Altho it is “rather a vague alliance” that is suggested, the 
New York Journal of Commerce sees in it a more practical 
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upon to utter a warning: 








I hotograph by Bedon, New Orleans. 


“PLEDGED TO AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 
WE PLEDGE NOW EVEN GREATER SERVICE,” 
Says Major Alvin M. Owsley, of Denison, Texas, new 
National Commander of the American Legion, who names 
four things he intends to make the principal objects of his 
administration — ‘Hospitalization, Rehabilitation, Adjusted 
Compensation and Americanization. He is a Texas lawyer 
and an overseas fighter, and is only thirty-four. 








proposal than that of labor and the farmers, and feels called 


“Tt is entirely possible that these two organizations, both bent 
on selfish programs, might be able to ‘make a deal’ that would 
be dangerous. The public would do well to be on its guard.” 

Summing up the controversies that stirred the New Orleans 
convention, a special to the New York Evening Post says: 


“Another danger of grave im- 
port is the possibility of dividing 
the Legion into two factions over 
the labor question. 

“The whole history of Labor's 
relation with the Legion is not in- 
clined to meet with favor on the 
part of many men who are now 
loyal supporters of the Legion's 
policies, and on this score there 
is a growing feeling of discon- 
tent. There was much quiet 
criticism heard of the fact that 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
was one of the principal speakers 
here. Not that the Legionnaires 
object to Gompers. On the con- 
trary, he is very popular with 
them. But there are those who 
feel that if the American Legion 
is to maintain a neutrality between 
Capital and Labor, Capital should 
also have been represented. 

“The cooperation between the 
Legion and Labor in Atlanta, 
mentioned in Gompers’s speech 
as an example of what he hoped 
would be done all over the coun- 
try, is cited by those who feel 
the Legion is leaning too far to- 
ward the organized working-man. 
Viewing such an arrangement 
from a national point of view, it 
may have a potent effect on the 
Legion’s future, particularly when 
one takes into consideration the 
opinions of those who do not see 
eye to eye with organized labor.” 

The Legion at the sessions of 
its convention took no formal ac- 
tion on the Federation of Labor's 
proposition. The proposal rests 
with the Legion’s new Executive 
Committee. George L. Berry, 
Senior Vice-Commander of the 
Legion, and President of the 
Printers’ and Pressmen’s Union, 
one of the powerful organizations 
in the American Federation of 
Labor, put in a strong plea at the 
Kansas City convention last year 
for a square deal for Labor on the 
part of the Legion and made him- 
self immensely popular with the 
ex-soldiers. In a March issue of 
The American Legion Weekly, Mr. 
Berry had an article on “The 
Legion’s Attitude Toward Labor,” 
in which he said: 


“‘By an analysis of the legis- 


lative program of the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor it will be observed that there is little, if 
any, difference in the aspirations of these two organizations. 
There is no good reason for the existence of any other than the 


most cordial, friendly relationship between the Legion and the 


Federation, and any effort to engender antagonism between them 
will fail beeause of its lack of merit and reason.” 











LLOYD GEORGE, SWORD IN HAND 


HAT LLOYD GEORGE’S FALL, or leap, according 

to one’s view of it, is felt around the world, is evident 
when even the best known of the Hearst papers, the 

New York American, which has been known to twist the British 
lion’s tail on oceasion, maintains that David Lloyd George was 
“the greatest Prime Minister England ever had.” ‘Among 
the picturesque statesmen of the twentieth century, he cer- 
tainly was not the least conspicuous,” agrees the Troy Times, 
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later this last survivor of the Big Four who put through the 
Versailles Treaty said in an address to some 250 Coalition Lib- 
erals in Parliament: 


“We have stood for national unity; that is, the unity of all 
men, of all creeds, parties and sections, for the purpose of, first 
of all, winning the war and afterward extricating the country out 
of its after-war difficulties. That was our policy. It was our 
policy then; it is our policy to-day. 

“The country is still in difficulties. Europe is in difficulties. 
Don’t make quarrels; give them a lift. Never mind who is 
there directing affairs, let. us work 
honestly to help and not to hinder. 





‘We are not here to serve a party 
or a section of a party, or a group, and 
we are not here to do harm to any 
party or to injure any section of a 
party. We are here to see how a sit- 
uation which has been brought about 
by indisereet, impulsive and thought- 
less men shall be so handled that 
Britain shall not come to any harm 
by their deed. . . . 

“T do not stand for the policy that 
would say Britain must pay America 
all her debts, but she must exact noth- 
ing from Germany, from France, or 
from anybody else, and on the con- 











KICKED OUT—BUT HE LIT COMING BACK. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


trary must surrender the whole of her 
claims, and the only thing that re- 
mains will be the liability which is im- 
posed upon her. I am for fair play, 
but we must have it for our own cit- 
izens, too. They are heavily taxed, 
and have made gigantic sacrifices in 
the war, and we must have regard to 
what is due them as well as what is 
due to other people. .. . 

“The United States of America is 








while the New York Herald characterizes the ‘‘Welsh Wizard” 
as “‘the Roosevelt of England.”” ‘‘My sword is in my hand,” 
was his first public utterance after he became a “free man,”’ as 
he phrased it, and this brings to the mind of at least one editor 
the old Roosevelt challenge: ‘‘ My hat is in the ring.” 

Will the result be « ripple or a tidal wave? ‘‘No one can tell,” 
replies the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘because the situation presented 
is practically without precedent.” Will there be a change in 
Great Britain’s attitude toward the Irish Free State? Will there 
be a change of Ambassadors at Washington? What will be 
the attitude of the new Government on the enforcement of 
Prohibition at sea, a matter of growing importance? And what 
will be the policy of the Bonar Law Government toward the 
British war debt to the United States? 

While the New York Tribune believes the change in govern- 
ments is “‘a change for the better,” and The Wall Street Journal 
feels that “‘its result may be a return to the stable conditions 
which existed before the war,” the Newark News can see ‘‘nothing 
cheering for the United States in Britain’s passing under Con- 
servative control.” And we read this tribute to the Welshman 
in the New York Herald: 


“It is perhaps not too much to say that there is no other man 
living who has the wide popular appeal of Lloyd George. But 
beyond his vigorous and compelling personality, beyond his 
sparkling and resourceful genius, is the fact that it was he who 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain carried that nation through the 
Great War, carried it on to peace. 

“What Theodore Roosevelt was to America and to the world 
Lloyd George is to Great Britain and to the world. In mentality, 
in directness of method, in his closeness to the people, in his 
sympathy with the people, in his courage and extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness Lloyd George is more like Theodore Roosevelt 
than any man of our time.” 


“*My husband loves a fight; it’s like a tonic to him,”’ said Mrs. 
Lloyd George on the day of the resignation. ‘‘Therefore, it’s 
a bit early to read a burial service over him.” And a few days 


a great country whose friendship is 
of importance to us. Working with the United States ought to 
be one of the chief purposes of any government. There is more 
in common between us than with any other land. Our ideals 










© 1922 by the Chicago Tribune. 
REUNION OF THE TREATY-MAKERS. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 






































approximate in a way that probably tlre ideals of no other two 
countries do. 

“I am for the League of Nations. I am in favor of all the 
countries of Europe being enrolled among its members. I am in 
favor of making every reasonable concession in order to induce 
the United States to associate itself with that great body. 

“With regard to the pact with Russia, which is coming, I 
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GLAD TIDINGS 


INCE Tue Lrrerary Dicest made its announcement in the issue of October 21, telling of the 

S awful suffering and need in the Near East as a result of the Smyrna tragedy, reprinting that 

announcement and appeal as a full page in hundreds of leading daily newspapers throughout 

the United States, many thousands of checks have been pouring in from all parts of the Nation 

to the treasurers of the American Red Cross and the Near East Relief to continue the urgent work 

of saving lives, which was begun September 25th, by the purchase in your name of the food cargo 
of the ship Clontarf, as explained in Tue Dicest. 

The thousands of Dicest readers who have already contributed, and the hundreds of thousands 
of others who must and surely will contribute in this great emergency, will be delighted to know that 
already the following relief supplies have gone forward since the departure of the Clontarf, which 
was unloaded in Constantinople, October 2, and its cargo distributed to the various refugee centers: 


Shipped by the American Red Cross 


2,400 tons of flour 
800 tons of beans 
400 tons of cocoa 
200 tons of sugar 
40 tons of prunes 
100 tons of lard substitute 
200 tons of rice or corn grits 
4 tons of salt 
3,000 baby’s outfits 
20,000 boy’s suits 
40,000 children’s underwear suits 
20,000 women’s dresses 
20,000 children’s dresses 
20,000 women’s underwear suits 


Shipped by the Near East Relief 


2,250 tons of flour 
581 tonsof clothing (approximately 1,000,000 
garments) 
30,000 pairs of shoes 
500 cases of condensed milk 
240 bales of sweaters 
55 cases of suitings 
16 cases of outing-flannel 
134 cases of cocoa powder 
20 barrels of cocoa 
18 cases of medical supplies; together with 
a large quantity of hominy, pork, 
beans, spaghetti, and other supplies 
taken from the Near East Relief 
warehouses in Constantinople 


The money cost of these emergency relief supplies, and the operations of the Red Cross and the 
Near East Relief in Smyrna, Thrace, Greece and vicinity has already exceeded a million dollars. 
Winter is fast approaching. President Harding has urged Americans to give millions of dollars to this 
fund to save those hundreds of thousands of helpless, homeless fugitives from death. Do not delay. 


All checks, money-orders, etc., should be made payable to “Near East Emergency Fund” and mailed to either of the following treasurers: 





NEAR EAST RELIEF 





Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Eliot Wadsworth, Treasurer, Washington, D. C. 








think, to an end in a month or two, I am strongly in favor of 
renewing that pact and of leading up to a general peace which 
would include the whole of Europe. . . . 

“T am prepared to support any Ministry that serves the inter- 
ests of the country. I claim that during the years I have been in 
office I have served the country with the whole of my strength, 
to the best of my ability. I propose out of office to do my best 
with the whole of my strength to serve the same country right 
to the end.” 


The fight which he is carrying on is compared by the 
Cleveland Commercial to that of Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Party in 1912, which split the Republican Party in twain, 
but which did not win Roosevelt the election. ‘It remains to 
be seen whether Lloyd George can force success in British politics 
under somewhat similar conditions,” observes this paper. 

While the Washington Star believes that if Lloyd George should 
win his fight and resume his former office, ‘‘it will be in cireum- 
stances that will militate against him seriously,” and the Provi- 
dence Journal is sure that the fallen Prime Minister will never 
again appear as a world statesman, other editors remind us that 
the Welshman is not the retiring sort. Moreover, many defend 
his former actions. ‘His settlement of the Irish question has 
earned him the gratitude of the English people as well as the 
Irish,” declares the New York Evening Post, which believes that 
millions of Americans who are interested in seeing that Ireland 
gets justice should also be grateful to Lloyd George. As we 
read in the Dayton News: 


‘*He has been called an opportunist, because occasionally he 
veered in his positions. But it is the wise man who rides with, 
rather than defies the storms in a menacing hour. His principal 
object was to keep the British Empire intact and to promote the 
best interest of the English nation. 

“Tt is no slight task to take up England’s management at this 
hour in her history. And few are qualified to take the wheel 
which David Lloyd George relinquishes.” 


Besides, adds the Philadelphia North American, ‘“‘for Lloyd 
George, a statesman without a party, the head of a ministry of 
irreconcilable groups, beset by partizan enemies and dependent 
upon wavering supporters, no other strategy than audacious 
opportunism was possible.” 

‘“Mr. Lloyd George has always been popular in America,” we 
are reminded by the New York Commercial, ‘‘and there is no 
question of his friendliness toward the United States.’’ ‘‘So 
far as the relations between Great Britain and the United States 
are concerned, the only effect the change in governments will 
have is to delay the funding of the war debt,’’ predicts the 
Springfield Republican. 

‘Lloyd George has resigned, but the people are yet to be heard 
from,”’ is the significant phrase from the Detroit Free Press, which 
goes on to hint that the littie Welshman will again be running the 
British Government ‘‘ within a comparatively short period.”’ As 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger sees the present situation: 


** You never can tell about Lloyd George. As smart as a fox, few 
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campaigners compare with him. He has split the Conservatives 
and may smash the Liberals. Anything may come out of the 
mélée, even the possibility of England’s first Labor Govern- 
ment. 

“The Right Hon. David Lloyd George is still the ‘Welsh 
Wizard.’ There are suspicions that the hour suits him as well 
as another and that he may be making the shrewdest move of 
his thirty-two shrewd years of public life.” 


‘For the moment Lloyd George is a man without a party, but 
he is still inecomparably the strongest single influence in British 
polities, and a force with which the new ministry must reckon, 
whether as a foe or a friend,”’ points out the Brooklyn Eagle. 
And it goes on: 


““Mr. Lloyd George is now 59 years old. He is at the height 
of his intellectual vigor. No man in the history of British politics 
was ever more abused, none was ever more enthusiastically 
followed by the .2ass of the people, none was ever called upon 
to face such heavy responsibilities. Whatever may be his faults 
or his weaknesses the fact remains that he led the British Empire 
out of defeat and toward victory when its fate and the fate of 
civilization were hanging in the balance. The real strength 
of Lloyd George with the British people lies in their recollection of 
that great service.” 


European comment on Lloyd George’s resignation may be 
found on page 18. 





TEN YEARS MORE OF HIGH PRICES? 


r | NEN YEARS AT HIGH PRICES, instead of hard labor, 
is the crushing sentence imposed upon Uncle Sam by 
the Chairman of the Harvard Committee on Economic 

Research. In other words, according to this authority, we may 
expect no drop in prices to the pre-war level for the next ten 
years. Which, as the New York Herald observes, ‘“‘would be a 
gloomy message for this country if the Committee were an abso- 
lutely infallible prophet.” ‘‘ Yet the announcement of the Com- 
mittee agrees with all the facts available for observation,”’ points 
out the New York Globe, while the neighboring Brooklyn Eagle 
agrees that “high wages, high rents, a steady but substantial 
advance in commodity prices, the recent increase in steel prices, 
and the new tariff law all indicate that another period of infla- 
tion is in prospect.”” While, as The Eagle reminds us, the pre- 
diction of the Harvard committee may be a ‘‘challenge to general 
discussion,” editors in general agree that it is a considerable 
strain on the imagination to speculate on prices for the length 
of a decade, particularly while the world is in its present fluid 
state. Prices are now approximately above the pre-war level 
by 50 per cent., but are considerably lower than the peak 
prices of 1920, is the more or less comforting information fur- 
nished by the Philadelphia Record, and the downward course of 
wages appears to be definitely checked, notes the Toledo Blade, 
whereas according to the theory of business cycles, prices as 
well as wages ought to be steadily falling. 

But the main reason for continued high prices during the 
next decade, as the Harvard committee sees it, is that monetary 
stocks of gold in the United States will continue to increase by 
$150,000,000 a year for the period, and this in turn will keep 
the gold prices of commodities at a high level. In the words 
of the Committee’s chairman: 


“The plausible inference that prices must return to a pre-war 
normal has frequently been drawn from the fact that prices 
have reverted to their former levels after previous periods of 
currency inflation in the early and middle nineteenth century. 
The Harvard committee, however, can not accept this conclusion. 
It can not find that the governing conditions exist to-day which 
brought about lower price levels in the past. 

‘* Drastic deflation and restoration of the former gold standard 
were possible in England and the United States after 1815, and 
in the United States after 1865, because conditions were not as 








critical as they are to-day in most of the belligerent countries. 
Even so, the policy entailed many years of falling prices that 
involved long periods of deep depression and caused intense 
suffering.” 


‘If goods made in Europe are to meet debts to us, then prices 
on those goods must be higher here than abroad,” explains The 
Eagle in another editorial, ‘‘and the difference in price must be 
swelled by precisely the amount of duties paid. We must there- 
fore be prepared to accept present price levels, with whatever 
elevation the new tariff law may mean.” As the New York 
Herald explains in detail: 


“The latest report of:the National Industrial Conference 
Board marks food in average communities at 39 per cent. higher 
than in July, 1914, just before the war; shelter, 65 per cent. 
higher; clothing, 53 per cent. higher; fuel and light, 81 per cent. 
higher; and sundries, 72 per cent. higher. The whole family 
budget, with all items figured in the proportion generally used, 
is placed at 55.6 per cent. higher than in the month before the 
war began. This means that in the average American com- 
munity outside New York in September of this year it took 
$1.55 14 to do the work $1.00 did in July, 1914. 

“As against these costs for average communities the Depart- 
ment of Labor rates New York City in the cost of living seale 
at: Food, 38.8 per cent. higher than in 1914; clothing, 98.1 per 
eent. higher; rent, 56.2 per cent. higher; fuel and light, 97.7 per 
cent. higher; furniture, 117.9 per cent. higher, and miscellaneous, 
112.4 per cent. higher. The consolidated family budget for all 
items taken together is 69.7 per cent. higher than in the year be- 
fore the war. A fair average for the whole country or for the active 
industrial part of the country may be taken at somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent. higher now than the year before 
the war. 

“But if American prices, as reflected by American living costs, 
are to continue for ten years at about 65 per cent. above what 
was normal eight years ago, or even above normal, for prices 
were not low in 1914—if we are going to stay jacked up in our 
costs while Europe gradually recovers its economic powers 
and resumes its industrial and commercial functions, nationally 
and internationally, then two things are bound to happen to this 
country. 

“The first is that while our costs stay up in the air we can not 
hope to sell exports abroad in the measure to which our produc- 
tive machinery is now geared for foreign as well as domestic 
trade. 

“*The second is that if our costs stay up in the air while foreign 
costs readjust themselves downward, as compared with ours, 
not even a tariff that is grotesquely high can keep out the low- 
cost foreign products that will press upon our market of ex- 
cessively high prices. 

“And if American producers because of their high costs can not 
sell abroad what they need to sell abroad to dispose of their 
capacity output, and if at the same time American producers, 
because of those same high costs, must lose even some of their 
home market to lower cost foreign exporters, they will indeed 
find themselves between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

*‘Not to be able to sell abroad and at the same time to be 
compelled by the irresistible economic forces of competitive 
prices to buy from abroad would wreck any industrial and trading 
country on the face of the earth. And if the manufacturing 
plants of the United States began to put up their shutters far 
and wide under such conditions, with bread lines and soup 
houses becoming permanent fixtures in every industrial com- 
munity of the land, how long could the inflated prices that now 
prevail in this country stay up in the air? Not for ten years 
and not for ten months.” 

‘‘And if there is no reasonable certainty that the ten-year 
prophecy will come true, what is to be gained by informing 4 
struggling world which desires lower wages and lower prices, 
that no hope lies that way for another decade,” asks the Man- 
chester Union. In this paper’s opinion— 


‘We shall always have our prophets with us, both true and 
false. But it takes an uncanny predictive sense to tell the 
world what will happen to it ten years hence in war, or peace, 12 
commerce and finance, or in education and sports. The prophe- 
cies make interesting literature. But one must not be too 
greatly influenced by prophetic documents that a single revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis may render totally useless and 


illusory.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue ‘‘wets” are now having their ocean travail.— Washington 
Post. 


Wuen England drops a pilot she retains the chart.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Tue boys would stay down on the farm if prices wouldn’t. 
—Associated Editors. 


Ar this season, the candidate’s preference in lubricants is 
soft-soap.—T'oledo Blade. 


Tue Near Eastern situation never seems to get so bad that it 
can’t grow worse.—Weston Leader. 


Tue old-fashioned religious revival depended on faith. And 
so does a business revival.—Fresno Republican. 


Tue Allies could handle the Turk more effectively if they didn’t 
have to watch each other so closely.—Dallas News. 


Ir Fords get any cheaper, a thief won’t even consider taking 
one unless the gasoline tank is filled. — New York World. 


WHEN they vote on the projected bill to legalize beer and wine, 
there won’t be a dry aye in the House.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir the nations are too poor to pay their debts, where do they 
get the money to pay for cancelation propaganda?—Brockville 
Recorde r. 


Tue effort to build a new world structure reminds us that men 
failed at Babel because they couldn’t understand one another.— 
San Diego Tribune. 


MILWAUKEE girl, according to headline, ‘‘Found a Husband 
on the Golf Links.’”’ Nothing strange. That’s where most of 
them are.—New York American. 


Manvet, exiled King of Portugal, says he is a democrat at 
heart and in practise. He must confess, tho, the practise was 
foreed on him.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


Tue Harvard astronomers who have located a new universe 
six hundred thousand trillion miles from the earth will be needed 
later to figure the total issues of marks and rubles.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Forp and Woolworth merger is considered premature.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


As an author, Mr. Hohenzollern is a pretty fair Kaiser.— 
New York Tribune. 


GREECE’s expansion policy has been “sunk without Thrace.” 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


It is easy enough to figure out a living wage for the other fellow 
to live on.””—Jndianapolis Star. 


Tue Christian powers have discovered that there is stil] some- 
thing of a slam left in Islam.— Weston Leader. 


Orn is said to be the dominant factor in world polities, but it 
is not used for lubrication.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Ir is a little late, but it still may be said that Mr. Kipling 
is the man who talks like a bear.—New York Tribune. 


So far Henry Ford has not declared that he could take the 
Greek throne and make a go of it.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


EUROPEANS coming to this country do not object so much to 
American manners as to American customs.—New York Tribune. 


No doubt Europe thinks of Columbus as the man who dis- 
covered something to blame for everything.—Long Beach 
Telegram. 


MayBE one reason Germany hates to pay out that reparations 
money is that she needs it to prepare ‘for her next war.—New 
York Tribune. 


A psycHoLoaist objects to what he calls ‘“‘herd thinking,” 
but what a majority of people think is always what they've 
heard.—Washington Post. 


M. CLEMENCEAU has decided to postpone his visit to America 
until their elections are over. Having seen the horrors of the 
Great War he is taking no risks.—Punch (London). 


Tue French are trying out a new fuel composed of a mixture 
of aleohol and gasoline. We predict now it won't work. Ex- 
periments in this country have proved it is too dangerous.— 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Tue three R’s of the Amer- 
ican school of diplomacy seem 
to be Rescue, Relieve and Re- 
linquish.—Sacramento Bee. 


We suspect that Kemal 
qualified as a goat-getter in 
order that his beloved Angora 
wouldn't be lonesome.— Weston 
Leader. 


FRANCE says she will pay us 
after she collects from Germany. 
Well, at that rate we will always 
have something coming.— New 
York American. 























As the coal shortage con- 
tinues, it becomes increasingly 
evident that Mr. Daugherty 
will be compelled to forbid a 
severe winter.—Pasadena Post. 











Tue fact that the Mahom- 
etans are prohibitionists adds 
another horror to the prospect 
of a Turkish invasion of 
Europe.—New York Tribune. 


WELL, we see we Republi- 
cans have already cut down 
the number of Government 
employees from 438,057 at 
the end of the last fiseal year 
before we entered the war to 
560,863 at present.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


O©by the Chicago ‘*Tribune."’ 





SNAPPY CONVERSATION WITH THE COAL MAN. 
—Williams in the Chicago Tribune. 


We wouldn’t mind traveling 
248 miles an hour in an air- 
plane, but we'd hate to stop 
at that speed.—Dallas News. 


Tue nations are so sick of 
war that to avoid it they are 
willing to do almost anything 
except be reasonable. — San 
José News. 


Txose who think America 
can prevent massacres in Tur- 
key forget that we can’t even 
prevent massacres in ILlinois.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 





Up to this writing, nobody 
has suggested that the mur- 
der mystery at New Brunswick, 
N.J., was caused by the movies 
or booze.—Columbia Record. 


Tue Democrats are talking 
about abandoning the mule as 
a party symbol. What's the 
matter, has the mule been 
kicking? — Detroit Free Press. 


Ir must ruffle certain Con- 
gressmen not a little to go back 
home and see a constituent now 
and then spending a few dollars 
on a new house or a new car and 
realize that there goes some 
money the Government hasn't 
yet got.—Kansas City Star. 
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admires him, we are told, but the whole of Europe has 
its ear to the ground intently listening for sounds of 
his return to power. In France some newspapers exult at the 
former Premier’s downfall, but others issue the caution that it 
is well not to indulge in premature rejoicing. In Germany a 
large section of the press ex- 


H= EUROPE HATES LLOYD GEORGE and half 


AS EUROPE SEES LLOYD 









GEORGE’S RESIGNATION 


we are told at the same time that the German industrialists are 
now actually running the Government, which power, without 
responsibility, they have ‘‘in return for their benevolent support 
of Chancellor Wirth.”” In addition to the misery caused by the 
high cost of living, unheard-of unemployment impends in Ger- 
many, and so the Wirth Coalition Government must decide 

soon ‘“‘between the support 








presses the fear that Lloyd 
George’s resignation may be 
fatal to the German Republic, 
because such an event comes 
at the time Germany most 
needs stabilization of the mark 
and solution of the repara- 
tions problem. These twin 
responsibilities were safe in 
Lloyd George’s hands, accord- 
ing to the German press of this 
school, but there is a group of 
German newspapers that differ 
sharply with such a verdict, 
and believe that a more steady- 
ing influence in the British 
Prime Minister’s office will 
make things smoother between 
England and France and 
therefore better for Germany. 
That Lloyd George's resigna- 
tion is a blow to Germany is 
the belief of President Ebert 
and Chancellor Wirth, who, 
through their secretaries, gave 
out a statement to the press 
that: “The immediate re- 
action in Germany can best be 
read from the Bourse barom- 
eter, which indicates almost 
4,000 marks to the dollar.” 
Meanwhile we learn that the 
reactionaries in Germany, as 








TURNING AGAINST LLOYD GEORGE. 


“And they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my years’ misdeeds.’"—Browning. 


—The Evening Times (Glasgow). 


of the people and the irre- 
sponsible support of the hoard- 
ing magnates.” In the view 
of the Boersen Courier Lloyd 
George’s resignation ‘‘spells 
the end for the expected 
stabilization of the paper 
mark,”’ and it adds: 

“The French can celebrate 
his fall as a victory for their 
policy of destruction. Every 
hour that stabilization and the 
reparations question remain 
unsolved brings Germany closer 
to complete economic and 
social ruin.” 

On the other hand one of the 
Stinnes organs, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, believes 
that a Conservative régime 
in England ‘“‘may be advan- 
tageous to Germany, despite 
the close affiliations with 
France, because Germany will 
know she is dealing with a 
straight-line policy instead of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s shifting, 
which left Germany con- 
stantly guessing.” But the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger is con- 
vineed that the British Pre- 
mier’s resignation ‘‘means & 
fresh triumph for Poincaré” 
and tells us that ‘Paris will 











interpreted by one of their 

leaders, maintain that: ‘“‘The time was never so opportune for 
Germany to select a strong man as dictator in order to regain 
the respect of the world.’’ A German financial organ, the 
Boersen Zeitung says: 


*“We can not yet judge what influence the turn of affairs in 
Great Britain will have on our situation, but it is clear that the 
uneertainty now prevailing in the British political situation 
will have an unfavorable influence upon the immediate future of 
the reparations policy.” 


The change of ministry at London coincides with Communist 
disturbances and hints of new murder-club activities at Berlin, 
we learn from press dispatches, which tell us further that the 
new drop in the mark menaces the German Coalition Govern- 
ment, which faces not only the opposition of the Extreme Right 
and Extreme Left, but also dissension among supporters of the 
coalition. The Socialists, for example, are said to be demanding 
far-reaching measures directed against the industrial magnates, 
whom they accuse of having absorbed most of the actual wealth 
lost by the middle classes through the mark’s depreciation. But 





rejoice to be rid of him, and 
numerous experiences have taught us that when Paris rejoices 
Berlin has no ground for glee.” At Constantinople a Turkish 
Nationalist leader, Hamil Bey, gives a statement to the press 
in which he declares Lloyd George’s resignation to be “a 
great victory for the Turkish cause among the people of 
England, who refuse longer to permit a rabid anti-Turk policy 
to govern their relations with the Near East.” 

In France, as an example of the bitterest antagonism to Lloyd 
George, we have the remark of the Paris Matin that— 


“He leaves the British Empire dislocated, scattered and diss0- 
ciated. He leaves Europe disarticulated, torn and disunited. 
He destroyed in play the most noble things that exist among 
peoples—friendship, honesty, and confidence. He has reestab- 
lished the old balance of power among nations that had been, It 
was thought, discarded for good and all. Lloyd George, France 
hopes never to see you again!” 


But other French observers warn their countrymen not to 


exult too loudly over Mr. Lloyd George’s exit until they are 
In the 


perfectly convinced that he can not return to office. 
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Paris Echo National André Tardieu calls attention 
to the fact that while Lloyd George contributed 
to Anglo-French misunderstandings, he got plenty 
of help from various Frenchmen in this regrettable 
proceeding. In the main; however, the French press 
feel that the fall of the Lloyd George Government 
ean not fail to make negotiations for the settlement 
of Europe’s problem easier, yet the Paris Journal 
says warningly: ‘“‘The problems that divide men 
remain. All we ean hope for is that the new 
British Government will strive to solve them ‘in a 
conciliatory spirit instead of seeking the elements 
of continual division.” The Paris Eclair fixes as 
Lloyd George’s great mistake his failure to appre- 
ciate the close relationship between the interests 
of Britain and of France, and it remarks: ‘‘As 2 
result he prepared the revenge of all the vanquished. 
Betrayed on the Rhine, our Government had the 
approval of the entire country when at Chanak 





it separated its cause from that of England.” 





“JUST THEIR WAY OF SHOWING THEIR AFFECTION. 














—The Star (London). 








That Lloyd Georze’s departure will repair the 
flaws in the Entente is the forecast of some French journals, or 
And the 
Paris Temps, which is commonly said to speak for the French 
Foreign Office, declares flatly that “his fall will permit the 
reestablishment of the Entente,”’ and so, “‘our last word to Lloyd 


at least their hope, as in the case of the Echo de Paris. 


George is to thank him for going.’”” At the same time this im- 


portant French newspaper reminds us that: 


“We must not forget the great services of Lloyd George during 
the war. Let us not forget that we are not the only ones who have 
complaints against him. In the great confusion in which the 
régime of Lloyd George ends, the losses he caused France are 
far less than the losses he caused England.” 


Says the Journal des Débats: 


“Thus ends the ministerial combination which, formed for the 
safety of the country when national independence was in danger, 
has successively destroyed at home and abroad the results of 





RESIGNATION. 


Luory Grorce: “I must let Poincaré dictate the Peace of God. 
He has a bigger sword than I." 





—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
ees 








victory. A man gifted in galvanizing energies in the critical 
period, Lloyd George employed the same gift after the war to 
offend his associates at home and his allies abroad. A dema- 
gog, authoritative, impulsive, never staying still, fascinatingly 
seductive, fiercely condemnatory, he followed an incoherent 
policy, his eyes fixt on the stars. He led his country and Europe 
to the edge of the abyss. He leaves only ruins behind him.” 


The Liberté sums up the-situation as follows: 


“Lloyd George represented for Europe in general, and for 
Franco-British relations in particular, the most dangerous po- 
litical condition, which is uncertainty. We could never tell 
where he was. He did more harm to our relations than if he 
had been an open partizan of isolation, because he has caused us 
to suspect England. In all respects the situation of Lloyd 
George was false. A radical who directed a Conservative 
majority, an ally during war, and not an ally during peace, his 
hold on power brought only misunderstandings. That is why 
it is well that this long paradox is ended. But we can not really 
tell what path England will take until after the elections.” 


The sharp division of opinion among the Italian press is obvious 
when we contrast the remark of the Rome Messaggero that 
‘not only the dictator of England, but the arbiter and despot of 
European polities fell with Lloyd George,” 
sioned utterance of The Paese, organ of the former Italian Premier 
Nitti, that his resignation will not permanently affect Lloyd 
George, ‘‘who remains the leading exponent of the policy aiming 


with the less impas- 


at European reconstruction.” 

In Russia Lloyd George is ‘“‘probably the best hated foreign 
statesman,”’ according to War Minister Trotzky, who said 
further to a Moscow correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
and New York World that ‘‘the ruling classes of England must 
be mad, if, as newspapers suggest, they want to get rid of such 


, 


a@ man. 

People in England would be surprized to hear Lloyd 
George thus described, returned this correspondent, who men- 
tioned the British Premier’s memorandum foreseeing the results 
of the Versailles peace and his desire for an understanding with 
Russia. To this retort Trotzky answered: 


‘““What you say is testimony to his brain but damning to his 
character, since with such opinions he did not act on them. 


But there is no question of his cleverness. The stenographic 
report of his interview with the Labor deputation protesting 
against possible war with Turkey is, just as it stands, a perfect 
little drama. It should be played to illustrate the danger to 
workmen with even a little education of bourgeois ideas. 

“The Labor delegates, even such honorable trade unionists as 
Miss Bondfield, were powerless in front of him. They came to 
talk without knowing what they wanted, and Lloyd George 
did with them precisely what he liked.” 








A BRITISH DEFENSE OF TINO 


HE PRINCIPAL ACCUSATIONS against former King 
Constantine of Greece are that during the war he was 
pro-German, that he refused to help the Allies, that he 
was treacherous, and that he initiated the Greek expedition 


against Asia Minor. These are the high points amidst the 





STYLE. 


DROPPING THE PILOT—GRECO-TURKISH 


—Evening News (London). 











“deluge of calumny” with which England is being flooded, 
writes Admiral Mark Kerr, who contributes a defense of the 
former King to the London Sphere, and bases it on his own notes, 
made when Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Navy from 1913-15, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Adriatic Squadron, 1916-17. 
When the war commenced, Admiral Kerr relates, Constantine 
received a telegram from his brother-in-law, the German Em- 
peror, telling him what he expected Greece to do, and the Admiral 
proceeds: 

“The King brought this telegram to me, and remarked that his 
brother-in-law was not the King of the Greeks, and he was not go- 
ing to order the policy of Greece. A few days later Constantine 
gave directions that I was to have all the assistance possible 
from the Greek Secret Service, and on a request from London 
‘through me, he gave permission for the Greek plan for the taking 
of the Dardanelles to be at the disposal of the Allies. The whole 
time that I was there—up till August, 1915—he gave every assis- 
tance possible to the Allies through the Military Attaché, Sir 
Thomas Cuninghame, and myself, and most valuable information 
was sent home to England by us. The telegrams that passed be- 
tween him and the German Emperor were shown to me by the 
King, and not only from himself, but from conversation with his 
children, his brothers and their wives, it was quite apparent that 
their sentiments and hopes were with the Allied countries.” 


Some months before the Great War began, Admiral Kerr goes 
on to say, there were indications that Greece would be attacked 
by both Turkey and Bulgaria. On receipt of a request by 
Venizelos, Admiral Kerr called on the Greek statesman, who 
told him that Serbia had been appealed to, but had replied that 
she could not help Greece. The reasons were, as he learned later, 
that the Treaty between Greece and Serbia no longer held good, 
“‘as a war had intervened since the making of it, and in addition 
to this her Army was tired and could not start a new campaign.” 
We read then: 


‘In spite of this, King Constantine, when, in 1914, Serbia was 
threatened, warned her that Bulgaria was in league with Ger- 
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many, and proposed that the Grecian and Serbian Generai 
Staffs should get together, and he was prepared to conform with 
the old Treaty if Serbia would do so. This offer was made twice, 
and refused by the Serbians. 

“On August 19, 1914, King Constantine offered to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies, but stipulated that the Greek-Army 
should not be sent away from Greece, as he knew Bulr~ria would 
attack if Greece joined the Allies. The Entente replied by 
requesting Greece to keep quiet. April, 1915, the King again 
offered to join the Allies, if he was assisted sufficiently to prevent 
his country being at the merey of the Central Powers and Bul- 
garia. This was the third offer he made, and received no reply. 

“Another offer was made in May, 1915, and a fifth in Sep- 
tember, 1916. As Greece had only 180,000 men equipped, and 
ammunition for three weeks, with practically no heavy artillery, 
the King had to make conditions of assistance, without which 
he would merely have offered up his country as a sacrifice and 
done the Allies an infinite harm. The Germans wanted Rou- 
mania, where alone they could get oil for their submarines, and 
Greece was required, so that her ports could be used by their 
U-boats to cut our communications in the Mediterranean. This 
is not treachery, but the people who make this accusation appear 
to think that if a neutral country is not prepared to sacrifice 
itself for a nation at war the King of the neutral country is a traitor 
to them, because he considers the good of his own people. Gen- 
eral Sarrail, in his book, has stated that the Greeks wished him 
to take over Fort Rupel, but he said it was outside his zone. 
Later Rupel, isolated, had to be surrendered to the enemy on 
Germany asking for a quid pro quo for having allowed the Allies 
to land at Saloniki. The French admiral, Dartigue du Fournet, 
has cleared the King of any accusation of treachery in the 
account he gives of the events leading up to the incident of 
December 1.” 
























With regard to the charges against King Constantine of 
imperialist ambition and of the King’s share in the expedition to 
Asia Minor, Admiral Kerr writes that in February, 1915, King 
Constantine declared that ‘‘nothing would induce him to consent 
to a Greek occupation of Asia Minor,” for the reason that— 









**As he told Mr. Venizelos, myself, and Sir Thomas Cuning- 
hame, Greece was neither big enough nor strong enough to have 
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Tino: “I’ve heard it said that ‘the pen is mightier than the sword.” 
—The Daily Express (London). 




















an oversea empire, and if the Greeks once landed there, they 
could not leave it without the Christian population being mas 
sacred, and Greece was not rich enough in men or money t0 
retain constantly an Army there. Truly, late events have show! 
the correctness of his judgment. 

“T am limited by space, or I could say a great deal more 
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prove the way King Constantine behaved correctly for his 
country and for the Allies during the time that he occupied the 
throne during the war. While he was absent, the Allies, per- 
suaded by Mr. Venizelos, sent the Greek Army to Asia Minor, 
which is the beginning of the whole of the trouble at the present 
moment. 

“Finally, I wish to point out very strongly that Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener agreed entirely with King Constantine in his 
policy, and it is plain to every one that if Roumania, with an 
Army double the size of the Grecian, and well supplied with 
munitions, was wiped out by the Central Powers in six weeks, the 
latter thereby obtaining an inexhaustible amount of oil for their 
submarines, Greece would certainly have been destroyed in an 
equally short time, and the U-boats, working from Greek ports, 
would have cut our communications in the Mediterranean, and 
we should have lost the war.” 





A VIENNESE VIEW OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


F PUBLIC OPINION in America were better informed 
about conditions in Europe and less occupied with domestic 
policy and polities, European experts tell us frequently, 

there would be more hope throughout the world. 
famous Viennese jurist and publicist, Dr. Josef Redlich, who 
has visited the United States twice during the past year, and is 
more than ever convinced that America is the one great Power 
capable of playing an unselfish part in Europe. What is more, 
the new states in Europe have the fullest confidence in 
the United States, he avers, while our federal Constitution and 
prosperity ‘‘serve as an example and an ideal to the whole 
European Continent.” But first of all Dr. Redlich thinks that 
a revision of the Peace Treaty is necessary to restore friendly 
feelings between the nations which will prepare the way for dis- 
armament, and with disarmament he believes that budgets ean 
be balanced, debts settled and currencies stabilized. 

In talking with a London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, Dr. Redlich is particularly pessimistic about the new 
states of Central Europe, altho journals in the Little Entente 
countries rejoice in the strength they showed at the Genoa 
Conference and in the increasing consideration they are receiving 
from the great Western Powers of Europe. In the judgment of 
the Czecho-Slovak press, for instance, Dr. Redlich, speaking as 
a representative citizen of Austria, can hardly be expected to 
warn up toward the new states of Central Europe whose 
existence sprang out of the downfall of the Hapsburg Empire. 
Moreover, in the Gazette de Lausanne we read that from 
the very beginning Czecho-Slovakia and the other countries of 
the Little Entente have been attacked by the neighboring 
Powers, out of jealousy, because the Little Entente is ‘forging 
the destinies of Mitteleuropa unencumbered by the chains of 
Pan-German domination.”” The Guardian’s correspondent tells 
us that Dr. Redlich is ‘‘more hopeful about the durability of 
Poland than many crities,’’ beeause— 


Now comes a 


“He feels that the Poles constitute a real nation, and that 
Poland is quite large enough, if it embraces a liberal commercial 
policy, to maintain itself both as a manufacturing and as an 
agricultural country. The trouble at present, of course, is that 
it has not balanced its budget, and consequently that its eur- 
rency is in a state of almost hopeless disorder. As a student of 
finance and administration Dr. Redlich is inclined to despair 
about most of the paper currencies. He thinks they will follow 
the course of the French assignats. There are exceptions. The 
Czecho-Slovakian crown, for example, tho not yet convertible 
into either gold or silver, has improved very much, and is now 
largely used in Vienna just because it represents stability of 
purchasing power.” 

But Dr. Redlich tells us that even Czecho-Slovakia, the one 
state of Central Europe which has been able this year to borrow 
large sums in London, has its “legacy of troubles from the 
Peace Treaty.’ Before the war Bohemia and Moravia formed 
the great industrial provinces of the Dual Monarchy. Their 


-manufactures of clothing, hats, gloves, glass, ete., found their 
way into all parts of the Empire as far south as Trieste and east- 
wards to Bosnia and Transylvanian Saxony. This great free 
trade market has disappeared, he tells us, and adds: 


‘*Their commerce with the miserable economic remnant called 
Austria has indeed been resumed, but otherwise the new Customs 
frontiers are almost prohibitive. At the present moment Czecho- 
Slovakia is suffering from a glut of manufactured goods, and 
there is a very large amount of unemployment—as large in pro- 
portion to the population probably as in Great Britain. Dr. 
Redlich has the highest opinion of President Masaryk; but at 
present the frontier conditions with Poland and Hungary seem 
to present insuperable obstacles to anything like a commercial 
union, tho such a union would, of course, be of enormous benefit 
to the inhabitants of all three countries. All the same, Dr. 
Redlich feels that a free trade federal union for the broken 
fragments of the peoples who compose the old Austro-Hungarian 

















THE PARAGRAPHS OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY. 
“So long as these reptiles are not abolished, all debating is in vain.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 











monarchy is the one hope for a prosperous and peaceful recovery. 
If the economic life of the Czechs, Poles, Germans, Magyars, 
Slovenes, and Croats is to remain broken the perpetual friction 
of races and languages will be constantly embittered by bad 
trade and unemployment.” 


Dr. Redlich goes on to say that Jugo-Slavia is ‘‘ torn by political 
and religious feuds and is held together by mainly an unhappy 
antagonism toward Italy.” The deep dissatisfaction of the 
Magyar State with its frontiers and of the Magyar population 
beyond its frontiers, all Europe knows about, according to Dr. 
Redlich, who believes that: 


“Tn fact, a vast region of Central Europe has been ‘ Balkan- 
ized,’ and the frontiers of the Balkan States themselves, especially 
of Bulgaria, promise no permanent peace. The total defeat of the 
Greeks and their extrusion from Asia Minor by the Turks sug- 
gest to Dr. Redlich a train of possible consequences which only 
a Concert of Europe inspired by the wisest and most far-sighted 
statesmanship might be capable of preventing. At the moment 
the maintenance of peace in Europe seems to depend upon the 
exhaustion of the populations and the acknowledged difficulty 
of inducing the peasants and the working classes to march again 
to the front for mutual extermination.” 





AN ULSTER VIEW OF IRELAND 


LITTLE TEMPORARY POPULARITY fell to the lot 
A of the “dour, just folk of Ulster” from the middle of 
1914 to the end of 1918, we are told, for those times 

ealled “‘for deeds, not blarney,’”’ and the ‘‘seared politicians of 
England were tolerant of these slightly uncouth men who had 
a Cromwellian fervor in the fight.”” But after the Armistice 
Ulster is reported by one of her apologists in the London Na- 
tional Review to have become ‘“‘more tiresome than ever with her 
irritating idea that her stark loyalty and utter self-sacrifice in 
the war had entitled her to some consideration for her just 
claims.”’ She became to the English politician ‘‘about as wel- 
come as a dun on the doorstep,’’ yet he asserts that this dun 
‘‘must be met by England, for England will need Ulster in the 
very near future.” The contributor to this Tory monthly gces 


on to say: 


“As regards Southern Ireland, I have been convinced for 
many years, after some close study, that her very charming 
people are as little capable of running a civilized country of their 
own as are the Samoans. Their record in their own land before 
the Norman invasion, in their local government before 1914, and 
the record of their exiles in the United States and the Overseas 
Dominions during the past century prove this up to the hilt. 
They have many charms and some virtues, but as rulers and 
administrators they are a scandal and a joke. It will not be 
very many years before some nation will have to go into Southern 
Ireland to restore order. It depends largely on Ulster whether 
that nation will be the British or some foreign Power. For the 
immediate future, however, these are the facts which govern 
the position: 

“*(a) The South of Ireland is not going to settle down for a 
very long time to come. The prospect of a compulsory settle- 
ment being foreed upon the South by armed intervention on the 
part of England is not an immediate practical possibility. 
Doubtless things will come to that in the end, but at present it 
would be very difficult to screw the British taxpayer up to the 
point of sanctioning the effort. 

**(b) Trade with the South of Ireland, which has been the 
great mainstay of many business houses in Northern Ireland, 
must be written off very largely as a future asset. Some mer- 
chants in the North of Ireland used to have three-fourths of their 
business with the South. They must face the situation that 
the greater part of that business has gone, and is not recoverable, 
probably, within many years. The South of Ireland is going 
to be like a Central American state for perhaps a generation. 

“*(c) If Ulster is to survive, she has to find new outlets for 
her energies, and, to a great extent, new markets.” 


This Ulster admirer proceeds to state that, owing to the upset 
eonditions in the South of Ireland, ‘‘one may expect the great 
breweries and the factories dealing with dairy products to gravi- 
tate northwards.”” Also he thinks Ulster may confidently look 
forward to developing other industries, such as her linen and her 
shipbuilding enterprises. The linen industry depends to a 
small extent, he concedes, on the local growth of flax, but in the 
main it is ‘‘as much an exotic as the cotton industry of Lan- 
eashire or the jute and marmelade industries of Dundee.” 
But after all, he reminds us, “the one essential factor of national 
success is the character of the people,” and hardly any degree 
of natural difficulty can prevent a people becoming great, ‘‘if 
they have the elements of greatness in themselves.”” In this 
writer’s opinion, “‘there is in the position of Ulster to-day a very 
close analogy to the position of Venice in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, when the rest of Italy was submerged by the 
barbarians.” As affording light on the contrasted feeling of 
outsiders toward the people of the North and the people of the 
South of Ireland, this informant quotes ‘“‘a prominent Ulster 
representative” as offering the following explanation: 


“‘An English visitor to Ireland, journeying in the South, and 
finding the morning bright and pleasant, remarked to an in- 
habitant of the country whom he met on the road, ‘Good- 
morning! It is a fine day.’ ‘Shure it’s a fine day for your 
honor. How could it be anything else with your honor coming 
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out to. walk and see the beautiful scenery?’ The visitor went 
on to the North of Ireland and happened (by a rare accident) 
to encounter another fine day, and again remarked on it to an 
inhabitant of the country. The Ulsterman looked on him 
darkly and suspiciously, and retorted: ‘Well, aren’t you having 
your share of it?’ 

“The Ulsterman, more even than the Scot, carries his dislike 
of ‘blarney’ and humbug to the degree that he appears harsl{ 
and ungracious to the casual acquaintance, tho when you 
know him he is a warm-hearted fellow with a sense of humor, 
and of fun.” 


Leaving the realm of argument as explored by this contributor 
to the London National Review and entering the world of hard 
fact and hard cash as revealed by Dublin dispatches we learn 
that the Irish Free State Government is soon to be in the market 
for a loan to carry it through six coming months, which are 
admitted to be ‘‘probably its worst period.”” These dispatches 
also advise us that the Irish banks “do not anticipate any 
difficulty in getting the money without going outside the island”’ 
and it is further pointed out that— 


“The new budget of £37,000,000 (roughly $162,800,000) ad- 
mittedly exceeds the estimated revenue by £10,000,000 ($44,- 
000,000). Official statistics for 1920 show that the revenue of 
the twenty-six counties was £30,000,000 ($132,000,000) and 
exceeded the expenditures by £8,000,000 ($35,200,000), but 
the situation is not as alarming as this might indicate. 

‘*Government experts point out that £12,000,000 ($52,000,000) 
of this year’s budget is for extraordinary expenses which are 
not likely to continue. These include £10,000,000 ($44,000,000) 
for compensation for property destroyed in the fighting and 
£1,800,000 ($7,920,000) for pensions for Judges, members of the 
constabulary and other employees of the British Government who 
were succeeded by Irishmen. This total will shrink with the 
deaths of the beneficiaries» There is nearly another £1,000,000 
appropriated for reconstruction, local taxation adjustment, relief 
grants, &e. 

“There has been considerable evasion of taxes during the past 
three years, due in some instances to intimidation by the Sinn 
Fein. The Government intends to collect these down to the 
last penny, and in eases where delinquents are still Government 
employees the tax will be deducted from their pay. One example 
is that of the Dublin police who refused to pay income taxes 
during 1919 and 1920. This and the succeeding year’s taxes 
are now being taken from their pay envelopes in weekly 
instalments.” 


Premier Sir James Craig’s declaration at the opening of the 
Ulster Parliament in Belfast that his policy is not to enter the 
Dublin Parliament of the Free State, brought a response, we 
learn from Dublin dispatches, from William T. Cosgrave, 
President of the Dail and successor of Michael Collins as head 
of the Free State. If the Northern Government contracts out 
of the Free State, said Mr. Cosgrave, it will lose parts of its 
present territory, where Nationalists are in the majority. We 
read further: 


“‘A clause in the Anglo-Irish Treaty, Mr. Cosgrave pointed 
out, provides that if Ulster refuses to join the Free State a 
boundary commission shall be established and territory restored to 
the Free State in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. 

“Upon the full execution of that clause,’ said Mr. Cosgrave, 
‘this Government is prepared to stand or fall.’ This territory, 
according to the last election of country and city officials in 
1920, amounts to between 30 and 40 per cent. of that under 
the jurisdiction of the Craig Government. Officials here dis- 
count the importance of Sir James’s assertion, believing that 
even if the Northern Government contracts out it will have to 
cooperate with the Southern Government anyhow, and probably 
will come into the Free State within a year or two. 

“The business element of Belfast already is beginning to 
demand that the Government join the South, because with the 
American market practically eliminated by a high tariff they 
must depend more and more upon the South for their market. 
Free State officials believe that Northern business men foresee 
the danger:to their business if a tariff wall is created between 
North and South Ireland, if the South develops its railways m 
such a way as to throw distributive and retail business toward 
Dublin and Cork instead of Belfast.” 
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| SCIENCE - AND ~ INVENTION 





PRESENCE OF MIND 


‘ ,' J HAT CONSTITUTES “PRESENCE OF MIND”— 
readiness in an unexpected emergency—and how it 

may be acquired and developed—these things are 

discust by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen University in 
an article contributed to The Herald (New York). That it can 
be acquired, Professor Thomson is certain; for it is an element 
in all games requiring alertness, and in such games one may 
become an expert by practise. Any amount of mental alertness, 
Professor Thomson warns us, will not give us presence of mind 
without experience and practise. More than this, it requires the 
taking of thought in advance, to decide what should be done in 
the possible emergencies of a coming experience. Nothing is 
more sure than the unexpected. Something is certain to turn 
up that is beyond the limits of routine; it is our business to be 
prepared for it, whatever it may be. Writes Professor Thomson: 


“The enviable quality which we call presence of mind means 
alertness in answering back effectively in difficult situations. 

“What would one not give to have this ready presence of 
mind! Every one has an admiration for the man who does the 
right thing so coolly and confidently when there is a street acci- 
dent or a fire or a dog fight or a disorderly public meeting or a 
brain-stretching argument! 

“In games that are deliberate, as in golf or chess, there’is no 
characteristic opportunity for presence of mind. The same 
holds true for billiards. But in quick games like cricket, tennis, 
football and baseball there is an obvious time factor, and the 
psychical quality of ‘presence of mind’ counts for much. This 
gives us a clue in recognizing the characteristic feature of ‘ pres- 
ence of mind.’ It means rapidity of decision, an alertness of 
judgment, a short latent period between stimulus and response. 

“Presence of mind implies an open-mindedness to a consider- 
able range of possibilities. It means an imaginative all-round- 
ness. The tennis player is ready for all sorts of balls; the public 
speaker is ready for all sorts of questions; the physician or surgeon 
is ready for all sorts of ‘complications.’ 

“A third component is self-possession, which means a control 
of attention so that it is focused on the essential business in 
hand. Many able-minded people, self-possest in their ordinary 
environment, are distracted and perturbed by crowded streets 
or by the atmosphere of the salon or by the huge assembly or by 
contact with aristocrats and very famous personages. 

“Presence of mind means, for many, a wide experience of all 
sorts of situations and a habituation of responding sympatheti- 
cally to all sorts of stimuli. We once formed a unit in a party of 
about a hundred zoologists who shook hands with President 
Roosevelt (he could give a good shake) and what struck us most 
was the extraordinary appropriateness of the dozen or so words 
he addrest to each of us. He was a big man and kindly, but 
our belief is that his gratifying presence of mind on that occasion 
was in no small degree the outcome of habituation in the art of 
responding sympathetically. 

“The negative side of this is that a very wise man, or a very 
good man, may be handicapped in his influence for lack of 
savoir-faire in unaccustomed situations or for lack of experience 
in dealing with human beings very different from himself. 

“To sum up, presence of mind means, (1) readiness of effective 
response in difficult situations; (2) an all-round imaginative 
anticipation of probable contingencies, and (3) an even less 
definable quality which might be described as a selective control 
of attention so that irrelevant distractions are not allowed to 
interfere. 

“We can not make bricks without straw, nor a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear; and there is little hope of cultivating presence of 
mind in people who have sluggish perceptions and a very long 
interval between stimulus and response. But the fact that peo- 
ple who showed, to begin with, little presence of mind in quick 
games may eventually become good players, proves that the 
quality can be cultivated. Our question is: How?” 


Professor Thomson inclines to think that the cultivation of 


the quality demands some humility—enough to take the trouble 
to anticipate probable situations. It is only common sense, he 
points out, to ask oneself: ‘‘What shall I answer if I am asked 
this or that?”’ ‘‘What shall I do if provisions run short before 
I reach the end of my journey?” Successful debaters and ex- 
plorers have always been humble enough to anticipate. He 
goes on: 


‘*For men of ordinary caliber who have to live crowded hours 
with many a risk of being hustled, there is undoubtedly wisdom 
in premeditating the night before the tactics of the day. It is in 
hurries and scurries that men lose their presence of mind most 
hopelessly. We do not need modern psychology to tell us that 
it may save a situation if we decide the day before that on no 
account will we lose our temper with our visitor, exasperating 
as he may prove himself to be. Morally as well as intellectually 
we should anticipate our day’s game of chess. 

“The second part of the recipe is, we are afraid, rather too 
obvious to be acceptable. But it is sound. We must not only 
anticipate situations, we must experience them. A great German 
philosopher of to-day once accompanied two golfers on their 
round and showed an extraordinarily intelligent interest in the 
significance of the various strokes, which he witnessed for the 
first time. Intellectually he mastered the game. But we were 
a little amused to hear him.tell his wife in the evening: ‘Yes, I 
ean now play golf.’ It is needless to say that his confidence 
would not survive many holes when he began to play. 

“In a quick game, such as life is, intellectual anticipation will 
not suffice to engender presence of mind. There must be actual 
apprenticeship and a discipline not without its patience. A 
big man may be thrown off his bearings by relatively trivial 
environmental conditions, which a short experience would have 
enabled him to transcend. The only remedy is that we should 
accustom ourselves, by apprenticeship, to such situations as 
are likely to recur with frequency in our experience. 

“Presence of mind implies elasticity of intelligence and a 
power of rapidly focusing the attention. It can not be illus- 
trated in conditions of worry, when some recollection or care 
is always intervening between the mind and its immediate 
object. Except in rare cases of control or habitual self-mastery 
it is not likely to be displayed when there is some serious bodily 
distraction. Presence of mind is normally associated with posi- 
tive health and well ordered living, when mind and body are in 


.a condition of harmony and vigor. Just as poisoning in many 


forms often interferes with the bodily reflexes which the physician 
tests, so is it with the promptness and precision of mental 
reflexes.” 





ALASKA’S LOST LAKES—Locating and photographing un- 
discovered lakes in the National Forests of Alaska are the latest 
uses to which the airplane has been put, says American Forestry 
(Washington), quoting the United States Forest Service. We 
read: 


“Tt has long been known that there are many lakes on the 
headlands and islands traversed by the inside passage between 
Seattle and Skagway that do not appear on any map. During 
the New York-Nome flight made by Army aviators, lakes were 
frequently sighted which could not be found on the latest and 
most authentic maps of the territory. Tales of unknown water 
bodies are constantly being brought in by trappers and pros- 
pectors. Less than a year ago a lake four and one-half miles long 
and one-half mile wide was discovered at the head of Short Bay. 
This lake has over 1,000 acres of surface area and is less than 
one and one-quarter miles from tidewater, yet because of the 
surrounding territory’s rough topography has remained unknown 
and unnamed. Recognizing that many other of these ‘lost 
lakes’ may be sources of valuable water power, the Forest Service 
has laid plans to map this no man’s land of the North by means 
of aerial photographs. A few days’ flight, it is said, will be 











2h 


sufficient to cover the area with a degree of accuracy that would 
require many years and great expense to accomplish by ordinary 
methods. The work, which has been approved by the Federal 


Power Commission, will be done by seaplane, flying from Ketchi- 
kan as a base.” 





BRITISH SUCCESS WITH LABOR 


RITAIN HAS SUCCEEDED in one field where the 
United States has failed conspicuously—namely, in that 
of the relationship between labor and capital. This is 

the editorial conelusion of The Railway Age (New York). Peace 
and good feeling, we are told, exist between labor unions and 
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operating and traffic department unions, viz., the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Association of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Association agreed 
among themselves upon the formation of these bodies and their 
agreement was incorporated into the law of the realm.” 











in the 


A HOUSE ON WHEELS—The ‘Tourmore,” shown 
illustrations, which are from Farm Mechanics (Chicago), is a 
unique automobile developed and built under the direction of 
C. F. Rouze, of Pontiae, Mich., and incorporates both the speed 
and comfort of closed-ear driving and all the conveniences of a 


modern cottage. We read in the paper named above: 


‘‘Mr. Rouze designed the body 














with the purpose of touring with 
his wife from Detroit to Yellow- 
stone Park and Kansas City. It 
is mounted on a bus chassis and is 
equipped with every conceivable 
comfort for touring. The driver 
sits inside the body at the left of 
the ear and the machine is con- 
trolled by center gear shifts and 
the usual touring car arrangement 
of clutch, brakeand wheel controls. 
Directly back of him, on either 
side of the car, are two long rows 
of seats, which with chairs scattered 
about te interior will take care of 
fourteen people. At night these 
seats unfold and there are beds 
for four. An arrangement of 





Farm Mechanics,"* 





THE HOME COMFORTS, EVEN TO BATHTUB 


IT HAS ALL 





Built by a Michigan man for a tour through the Western scenic parks. 


kitehen utensils, which would de- 
light the eye of any woman, have 
been accomplished, and a good- 
sized stove is earried, together with 
a refrigerator, and ample room 


AND ELECTRIC RANGE. 








railway managements in Great Britain, in spite of the readjust- 
ments in wages which have been brought about there as well 

Why should England have succeeded 
One of the most obvious reasons, the 
This is a product 


as in the United States. 
where we have failed? 

writer thinks, is the sliding scale of wages. 
of the war period and provides, first, a basic wage not subject 
to change and, second, a substantial bonus which is increased or 
increase 


every or 


the cost of living. 


decreased at a predetermined rate with 


decrease in the official index number of 


He continues: 


“The advantage which this method has over ours is plain. 
As the cost of living fluetuates continually, with our lack of provi- 
sion for automatic adjustments of wages, we may expect either 
the railroads to be asking for wage reductions or the unions to 
be demanding increases most of the time. Consequently, we 
may look forward to more or less constant friction between the 
railroads and at least some of their employees. The British are 
to be congratulated that they have practically done away with 
controversies of this character. 

“Another institution on British railways which, altho of 
recent adoption, has already proved its value in promoting cor- 
dial relationships, is the railway council. Under the provisions 
of the Railways Act of 1921 there is at least one of these coun- 
ceils, comprised equally of representatives of employees and man- 
agements, on each railway. Subsidiary to these councils are 
district councils and local committees, the personnel of which is 
similarly made up. The primary function of the council is the 
adjudication of disputes between employees and the railway 
companies, and it has already proved its value as a point of con- 
tact between the officers of the railways and their men. More- 
over, the councils and committees seem to have awakened the 
interest of employees in the efficient operation of the railways 
and deliberations have not been confined solely to matters of 
wages and working conditions, but have included methods for 
increasing efficiency and building up traffic as well. 

“The provision for local committees, district councils and 
railway councils was not forced upon the railways or the unions 
from any outside agency, altho their establishment has been 
required by law. On the contrary, the railways and the three 





has been provided for cooking. 
Another unique feature of the equipment is a complete toilet 
with a bathtub and running water under pressure. Inside the 
body proper there is a writing-desk, easy-chairs, a clothes-closet, 
and along the side of the left running-board a box has been built 
to carry equipment. The entire body has been sereened in to 
do away with dirt and flies while camping.” 

















THE DIVANS ARE BEDS AT NIGHT. 


The bathtub, supplied with running water, is shown sunk into the 
floor, which covers the tub when the latter is not in use. 
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TANKER GUT HEIL ON HER SIDE IN THE MISSISSIPPI, AND AFTER SHE WAS RIGHTED BY COMPREST AIR 











OCCUPATIONAL SUICIDE 


HE PREDOMINANCE of the medical profession 

among the suicides of the past year has been noted 

in some of the medical journals. Is it really true, 
asks an editorial writer in American Medicine (New York), that 
what Dr. S. Dana Hubbard calls ‘“‘the occupational strain”’ is 
greater in medicine than in the other professions? A comparison 
of the suicides last year and those of a dozen years earlier, from 
the occupational standpoint, gives rise to some curious observa- 
tions. In 1921 suicides were listed among the professions as 
follows: doctors, 86; lawyers, 57; clergymen, 21; bankers, 37. 
In 1909, with a much smaller registration area, the suicides of 
lawyers were 31; physicians, 31; clergymen, 3; bankers, 21. 
We read: 


‘From a comparison of these two sets of suicide figures, one 
may ask if there has been any increase in the hazards of the 
clergyman’s life which has given him an increase of 700 per 
cent., while the lawyers’ suicide mortality increased 80 per cent. ; 
the bankers’ 75 per cent.; and the physicians’ 180 per cent. 
Further, it must be recognized that there are 40 per cent. more 
physicians in the United States than there are lawyers or clergy- 
men. If one reduces the suicide rate of physicians in 1921 to 
the number per 10,000, the suicide rate would be approximately 
5.6 per 10,000, while the corresponding rate for lawyers would be 
5.2 per 10,000. This makes it patent that there is not any 
peculiar, inherent occupational strain in medicine that does not 
also exist for the legal profession. 

“‘Considerable caution must be employed in jumping to con- 
clusions as to the part which occupational strain may play in 
the causation of suicide. Surely there should be no allegation 
of a disproportionate number of deaths from suicide on the basis 
of absolute figures. Occupational hazards in industry can be 
determined only from a careful analysis of relative occupational 
hazards in terms of the number of individuals involved and the 
amount of exposure to the hazards. For illustration, one may 
ask how many of the 86 physicians who committed suicide 
in 1921 were actually engaged in the practise of medicine; 
how many were in urban practise and how many in rural; how 
many committed suicide because of incurable disease; how many 
ended their lives because of the dependence of old age, to 
escape scandal, or as a result of a psychosis. These are but a 
few of the questions which must be answered before the ques- 
tion of hours is to be thought of as a participating factor in 
causation. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the practise of medicine carries 
with it certain occupational strains, but there is not a scintilla 
of evidence to suggest that entering into medicine practically 
constitutes an element of any consequence leading to suicide. 
The solution of the problem of self-destruction among physicians 
must be sought in the personality of the physician, rather than 
in his profession. There are those who believe that only the 
mentally impaired are capable of self-destruction. This is 
probably overshooting the mark. It remains to be proven, how- 
ever, that physicians, sane or insane, are led to remove them- 
selves.from this.sphere because they chanced to live the lives of 
physicians rather than become lawyers, clergymen, or bankers.”? 


SHIP SALVAGE REVOLUTIONIZED 


HE ART OF RAISING SUNKEN SHIPS has been 

revolutionized since the war, we are told by the author 

of an article entitled ‘‘Making the Sea Give Up Its 
Victims,” contributed to Shipping (New York). This, we are 
told, is due largely to two new inventions—the use of comprest 
air and an electric pump that will work under water. The whole 
business of salvage—now a complicated application of engineering 
to all sorts of difficult situations—is little comprehended by the 
average citizen, the writer thinks. We picture to ourselves, 
he says, a diver encased in a rather clumsy rubber suit from which 
octopus-like tubes reach to the surface above and enable normal 
respiration to be carried on. This to a large extent is the sum 
total of our knowledge of salvaging vessels. To the average 
man the wonderful engineering skill called into play is an un- 
known quantity. He continues: 


“To-day, the art of salvaging has advanced so far in comparison 
to pre-war enterprises that it is practically a new profession. 
The potentialities of comprest air and the invention of the sub- 
mersible sea salvage pump have been the twin lights of achieve- 
ment brought about by the war. The pump consists of a centrif- 
ugal pump coupled direct to an electric motor incased in an 
hermetically sealed steel cylinder. It can eject. 1,100 gallons 
per minute, and when lowered under water and placed in a flooded 
compartment of a stricken ship it pumps with normal efficiency. 
Many a vessel with a whale-sized wound in its side has been kept 
afloat through the ability of these electric pumps to keep other 
compartments free from water even when bulkheads were leaking 
badly. 

‘*Perhaps the acme of usefulness of comprest air was first 
realized when the salvaging of the Italian dreadnought, Leonardi 
da Vinci, sunk at Taranto in August, 1916, by an internal ex- 
plosion in her after magazines, was undertaken. The explosion 
ripped a hole 500 feet square in her hull. The difficulty in raising 
her was naturally great, for her deadweight was 22,380 tons. 
At first it was decided to use floating docks, but the plan was 
changed. Comprest air was used in the pumped-out compart- 
ments to float her and thus, upside down, she was towed to dry- 
dock. Divers patched holes in the sides of the vessel and rendered 
air-tight a number of compartments. Then eight cylinders, 
16 feet in diameter and 20 feet long, were fastened. four on each 
side of the ship. Each cylinder gave 350 tons of buoyancy. 
The feat of raising the vessel was accomplished in due course and 
with it a new era in salvaging wais born. 

““At the commencement of the Great War, an Admiralty 
Salvage Section was instituted under the direction of Captain 
Fred W. Young, a civilian, who had acquired a noteworthy repu- 
tation as the head of one of England’s largest marine wrecking 
companies. One of the first undertakings was the salvaging of 
a large steamer torpedoed after entering Britich waters and sunk 
offshore. From the keel of the vessel to the shelter deck was 
57 feet. This deck was above water at low tide. The cavity 
in the hull measured 40 feet by 28 feet. Before the war she 
probably would have been written off as.a total loss. However, 
the Admiralty. commenced operations energetically.. Divers 
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were sent down and they drilled and blasted their way 
heroically through numerous compartments till they reached 
the fire-room, which was to be used as a sump for draining water 
aft. Submersible electric sea salvage pumps were lowered with 
their discharge pipes above the surface of the high-water mark. 
As ordinary steam pumps could only raise the water 30 feet, the 
electric submersibles were an absolute necessity. They not 
only raised the water from the fire-room 80 feet but discharged it 
at the rate of hundreds of tons per hour. The patching for the 
vast cavity was made in one piece with six-inch planking, re- 
enforced by steel straps, and when completed, was lowered and 
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of all the pipes leading to each compartment was in use on the 
salvage boat, and thus by means of equalizing the amount of 
water and air on each side of the stricken vessel, she was slowly 
righted and brought to the surface. 

“The power of comprest air had eliminated the hazards 
and clumsiness of lifting a ship by passing under her a network 
of steel hawsers. 

“To attempt to enumerate all of the great salvage operations 
accomplished by the use of comprest air and the submersible sea 
salvage pump is beyond the scope of the present article. What 
the future holds in this field ean only be conjectured, 
but this we know—there are at least a thousand 
ships resting beneath the waves in European waters, 











S. 8S. HENDONHALL AT LOW TIDE. 








Modern methods freed her from the rocks and carried her to port. 


ranging from the huge Lusitania to little cargo- 
carriers, and to’'men with vision it is indeed a field 
of glittering prospects. Captain Kidds and Trea- 
sure Islands may yet be cast in the limbo of forgot- 
ten things. Life holds sufficient romance without 
searching between the covers of a book.” 





SHELL-SHOCK WITHOUT SHELLS—About 
eighty per cent. of the so-called shell-shock cases in 
the late war were not produced by shells, according 
to Science Service’s Science News Bulletin (Wash- 
ington). This fact 
report of the British Army Council Committee 
which has been studying the problem since August, 
1920. They also find that-any type of person may 
suffer from this form of rervous trouble if exposed 
to the eonditions of modern warfare long enough. 
We read: 


is brought out in the recent 











fitted ‘in place by a gang of deep-water beavers. Comprest-air 
pumps were used in filling port and starboard compartments to 
give her buoyancy. Within a comparatively short time she 
was floating again on even keel. 

“The case of the 260-foot dredge Salurus was in many respects 
a more difficult undertaking. Having been dragged about in 
a heavy gale off Rowanmore Point, she capsized and sunk deeply 
in the muddy bottom at an angle of 146 degrees. A Mr. Ensor of 
Queenstown made a ‘no cure, no pay’ proposition to the under- 
writers and commenced operations. At first comprest air was 
pumped into the starboard compartments to give her the 
1,000-ton buoyancy necessary to bring her over. The sea 
bed being so steep, steel pontoons filled with comprest air 
were fastened to her te prevent her keeling over again into 
deeper water. The whole operation only consumed fourteen 
days in all—a miraculously short time in comparison with 
pre-war standards. 

“Since the war the submersible sea salvage pump and the use 
of comprest air have proved their utility time and again. An 
interesting case in point was the comparatively recent salvaging 
of the 500-foot French Liner, Meduana, which had caught fire 
in her forehold and sunk, listing badly to starboard. The 
divers closed all portholes, stairways, scuppers, and discharge 
vents. 

“Holes were then cut in the upper deck to allow the water 
to drain to the lower compartments. Suction pipes were intro- 
duced and by means of twelve motor-driven pumps, 2,000 tons of 
water an hour was discharged. At once the Meduana began to 
right herself. When lying 50 degrees to starboard, the hatch 
covers were removed and some of the electric pumps were low- 
ered into the ship’s hold. By the equalizing of water ballast 
in the compartments of both sides of the ship, she finally came to 
an even keel.” 

But perhaps the cleverest salvage feat in which comprest air 
played a major part, was the recovery of the 6,000-ton tanker 
Gut Heil, which collided with two other ships in the Mississippi 
below Baton Rouge. After several attempts had been made to 
lift her, a New York firm endeavored to do it by means of com- 
prest air. 

“The handicap was great, for 4,000 tons of mud had filtered 
into the ship through long submergence. A huge syphon was 
constructed and the mud sucked to the surface where the current 
carried it down-stream. Each flooded subdivision was then 


fitted with comprest air-pipes and water-pipes. As the comprest 
air forced the water out, the water-pipes ejected it. A ‘central’ 


‘Emotional shell-shock or hysteria was common in 
soldiers on home service and often developed after weeks of absence 
from the scenes of fighting. Mental or physical exhaustion of a 
eumulative nature followed by. some emotional disturbance was 
found to be the cause for such cases. Noise, loss of sleep, fatigue, 
discomfort, insufficient food, immoderate use of alcohol, infec- 
tious diseases, the pain of wounds and sores, and poison gases 
were among the conditions found to have produced exhaustion. 
In most eases of emotional shell-shock there is a personal or 
family history giving evidence of nervous instability. It has 
been found difficult or impossible in certain cases to distinguish 
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STEAMER LORD DUFFERIN IN DRY DOCK. 


White arrow indicates where pendant wreckage was cut away by 
means of gas-electric torch. 











between emotional shell-shock and cowardice. The absence of 
this emotional instability is the chief distinguishing symptom 
of the true shell-shock which actually results from a shell explo- 
sion. Post-mortem microscopic examinations of men killed by 
air percussion of shell detonation showed ruptures of small blood- 
vessels of the brain invisible to the naked eye, altho the vic- 
tims were seemingly uninjured. No human being, however con- 
stituted or trained, it is claimed, can resist the direct effect of 
the bursting of high-explosive shells.” 
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“WITH THE NIGHT MAIL” 


IPLING’S FANCIFUL STORY of an imaginary air 

- mail service between London and Quebee in the year 

2000, suggests to the editors of Radio Broadcast (New 

York), that, with seventy-eight years leeway, we are making 
significant progress toward the realization of the prophecy. 
The achievements of our own Government toward perfecting 
an air mail service between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
and notably the dependence that must be placed on radio for the 
fruition of the project, are detailed by Donald Wilhelm in a Radio 


Broadcast article that 


judge of the difficulties. For long before the war he was an 
ardent amateur. then a teacher of physics and radio, then a war 
pilot—one of the few trained at Ellington Field for night flying— 
and, when the war was over, the first man successfully to fly 
the mail both ways between New York and Washington, over 
the initial air mail run. 

“The question concerning radio equipment will be to most of 
us the most interesting aspect of the Air Mail’s ambitious plan 

‘* Here the problem is twofold. 

“One phase of it has to do with supplying means by which the 
pilot, high up, clipping the welkin in the middle of the night, can 
keep in continuous touch 
with ground stations, 





reveals yet another as- 
pect of radio as a publie 
utility. 

Observing that avia- 
tion and radio are twin 
sciences for the featuring 
of which American topo- 
graphical conditions are 
peculiarly favorable, and 
that our air mail service 
is without question the 
largest and most suc- 
cessful achievement in 
regular commercial fly- 
ing in the world to-day, 
he continues: 





“During the next six 
months or so, the air mail 
will attempt something 
extremely significant in 
the history of the Twin 
Sciences. It will attempt 
regular night flying, by 
using radio direction- 
finders, radio field-loeali- 
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THE AIR MAIL RADIO STATION AT WASHINGTON. 


and possibly with ama- 
teurs now and then. 

“The other phase has 
to do with providing 
what Mr. Edgerton calls 
navigation aids—radio di- 
rection-finders and radio 
field-localizers. 

“These things,’ Mr. 
Edgerton believes, ‘are 
possible of accomplish- 
ment. Ideally, the pilot 
simply wears a special 
radio-telephone helmet, 
designed to exclude 
motor noise. On _ his 
plane a coil of wire is 
wound—about the struts, 
for instance—and is con- 
nected to a receiving set 
on board. Then, as 
when a direction-finder 
is mounted on a ship, 
and is oriented, the sig- 
na'sfrom a given trans- 
mitting station, or radio 
beacon, are loudest when 
the coil is pointed di- 
rectly at the station. 
Moreover, if such a coil 








zers and the radiophone 
to guide the mail pilots 
all the way from hop-off to landing. With these aids, it expects to 
be able to fly mail across the continent daily, both ways, in 
somewhere around twenty-four hours. 

“Only once has mail been carried from coast to coast so fast— 
about 125 times as fast as the Forty-niners crept across the end- 
less plains, and five times as fast as the fastest express train. 
Until planes fly at twice their present speed, if the mail is to be 
carried from coast to coast in twenty-four hours, a gap of a thou- 
sand miles or so must be flown at night, and, the Air Mail insists, 
such routine night flying is clearly out of the question without 
radio. But with radio the project is thought to be entirely 
practicable. It has no terror for most of the postal pilots. 
There are some who have said to the writer that they would 
rather fly at night if they have the guidance of radio than in the 
daytime when, on some of the runs, fog often lies in wait for 
them and forces them to fly very low, dodging all manner of 
obstacles. ‘But,’ said one, ‘give me radio direction-finding 
apparatus that really works and I'd a lot rather fly at night, 
‘way up, than take a chance in the daytime in thick weather 
with the best compasses, turn-indicators, distance-recorders and 
drift-indicators I’ve ever seen in a plane. Our compasses spin, 
and most of these other instruments are as good as a pile of junk 
when you get twisting around in a tight corner at a hundred 
miles an hour.’ 

“So the radio division of the Air Mail, after years of ex- 
perimentation with radio in cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, and years of yearning for sufficient funds, is making 
ready to use radio to guide its pilots, and is having a survey made 
of the transcontinental route. The man at the head of the 
Post-office Radio Division is, you may ,take it, qualified to 


is mounted rigidly on a 
plane so that it points in the same direction as the plane, it can 
readily be seen that if the pilot pivots the plane so as to keep a 
maximum signal in his ears, he is bound to fly, as on an imagi- 
nary line, straight toward the beacon. Then, flying high, he can 
evade or fly through fog, his worst enemy, instead of having to 
fly low where he must dodge physical obstacles. But if the 
beacon is at the point of destination, the pilot will still be un- 
able to locate the field exactly in thick weather because there 
is apparently a blind spot around each regular transmitting 
station, or beacon, which increases in size with the length of 
waves used. Onaclear night, if he is careful not to level out to 
land too soon, and if the field is properly lighted, he can usually 
land all right. But if the night is not clear he will lose his 
direction, experiments show, just when he needs it most. 

“Tt was to help him land that the radio field-localizer was 
developed in 1918 and 1919 with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Standards radio section and the Navy. Various designs were 
tried out. One consisted of an insulated wire laid on the ground 
round the edges of the field, charged with low-frequency current 
and intended to operate like an audio cable such as the Ambrose 
Light cable, perfected by the Navy. But the device that we 
expect to use—experiments to develop which were begun at the 
Bureau of Standards in August, 1918, and then carried on at our 
former field at College Park, Maryland—is a peculiar kind of 
radio transmission aerial which transmits vertically in the form 
of a cone that gains diameter with increased altitude. At a 
height of about 3,000 feet above the field such a cone can, we 
believe, be made to have a diameter of nearly a mile. Dis- 
tinguishing between the direction-finding and landing-signals, 
and spiraling down inside this theoretical cone, the pilot can, as 
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he approaches the field, approximate its center and his own alti- 
tude and effect a landing.’ 

‘Experiments to apply the principles of radio direction-finding 
to postal airplanes were begun, in cooperation with the Navy, 
in February, 1919. At that time a direction-finder was installed 
on a Curtiss R4L mail plane powered with a Liberty motor; so 
that the findings made (which had to be extensively altered to be 
satisfactorily applied to twin-engine planes) are applicable to 
the present postal planes which are practically all DH4B’s, 
having single Liberty motors. This type was adapted first 
by the Post-office itself from the well-known DH 4’s—‘coffin- 
boxes,’ they were called, because the gasoline tank was lodged 
between the seats. The principles of the ‘Robinson method,’ ex- 
plained below, were utilized in the Post-office-Navy experiments. 
Two definite problems were found: one, eliminating ignition dis- 
turbances of a severe nature, the other, providing a circuit reliable 
and simple enough to be used by a pilot unskilled in radio. 

“The ignition disturbances were caused by the low- and high- 
tension sides of the ignition circuit, which causes produced two 
separate and characteristic sounds. At first an attempt was 
made to shield the entire ignition circuit by means of metallic 
sheathing, but difficulty was experienced in securing adequate 
and frequent grounds. Next, an attempt was made to get re- 
sults by sheathing only the direction-finding circuit, but here 
again, when the apparatus and batteries were sheathed with 
metal, altho not of course the loops themselves, the weight was 
excessive and there was little improvement in the diminution of 
the disturbances. Finally a successful attempt was made by 
placing the direction-findimg loops at the most distant point 
from the motor that the plane afforded. The Robinson method 
ealled for fixt ‘A’ and ‘B’ coils wound at right angles to each 
other, with the planes vertical. Both coils were constructed with 
rubber-covered aircraft wire and, at variance with accepted 
policy, were bunched together, since this materially aided in 
shortening the installation time and increased the wave-length 
of a given number of turns. The ‘A’ plane of the coil, parallel 
to the longitudinal axis, was wound between the extreme entering 
and trailing edge struts. All loops were wound on a form placed 
on the side of a building, taped, then transferred to their per- 
manent positions where they were again taped into place on the 
struts and wing surfaces with airplane linen, which was then 
‘doped.’ The two leads from each coil were carried in a taping 
on the trailing edge of each lower wing to the fuselage. The 
‘B’ coil, at right angles to the ‘A’ coil, was wound between the 
second and third rear struts away from the fuselage and on the 
opposite side from the ‘A’ coil. 

“‘The second plane problem, that of providing a circuit reliable 
and simple enough for a pilot untrained in radio, was solved by 
mounting the instruments, including ‘B’ batteries, six-stage am- 
plifier, variable condenser and one double-pole double-throw 
switch, in one unit, on detachable brackets carrying elastic 
cord supports. These brackets were located beneath the pilot’s 
seat along with the filament storage battery, which was also 
mounted on a bracket. 

“With the plane equipment, including an improved helmet 
with close-fitting receivers, rubber ear-cushions and an outer 
hood over all working satisfactorily, the problem of developing 
field-localizers was then continued, with the cooperation of the 
radio section of the Bureau of Standards. The Army and Navy 
were much interested in all this, for they had used radio direc- 
tion-finders for planes during the war, but neither had developed 
satisfactory radio field-localizers. Since a plane approaching 
a field while receiving direction-finding signals from a station on 
the field can come safely within half a mile, the problem was to 
obtain a means of supplying a localized signal, intelligible to 
the pilot and strong in the immediate vicinity of the field, but 
decreasing very rapidly with distance from the field. The ex- 
periments extended from various applications of alternating 
current with relatively low frequency to the use of radio trans- 
mitting and relatively high frequencies. This latter method 
made it possible for the pilot to use the same helmet. Moreover, 
when a very quiet engine was used, and using 20 amperes of 
1,000-cyele current in the transmitting circuit, signals were heard 
when the plane was at a height of 6,000 feet, and there were 
indications of faulty tuning in the receiving circuit, at that. 

“The proposed set-up of radio beacons and localizers offers 
some practical difficulties, especially while Congress holds the 
Post-office Radio Division down to $87,000 a year, as at present. 

“The problems confronting the radio division of the air 
mail comprehend broadcasting administration, communication 
with planes, interpoint communication and radio beacon and field 
localization, along with radio equipment of the planes themselves. 

“Clearly, if the Air Mail, solving these problems, can develop 











and perfect night flying, it will have done much to advance the 
cause of aviation in America. And, further than this, it will 
have contributed a great deal toward demonstrating radio as 
the super-messenger that neither under the sea, upon the land, 
nor in the clouds, knows any limitation.” 





BACK TO THE CRYSTAL SET 


Pr SMHERE ARE CHEERING WORDS for the novice, 
and in particular for the short-pursed novice, in a mes- 
sage delivered by Mr. H. Gernsback, editor of Science and 

Many novices whose enthusiasm has 

Here 


Invention (New York). 
outrun their skill may advantageously heed the message. 
it is: 

“Those who have the future of the radio amateur at heart 
are worried. They are not worried over the permanency of 
radio as an art or as a public utility. That is assured. But 
the future of the amateur phase of radio is not assured; there 
is a dark cloud hanging over it at the present time which threat- 
ens its very existence. 

“The tendency of the present-day novice is to run along the 
wrong track, and unless he reverts to the position of the amateur 
of radio’s early days, instead of continuing as the greatest factor 
in radio development, he will become a mere incident, without 
the-glory and credit that has belonged to him in the past. 

“The buyer of an automobile who buys with the idea of 
driving it himself and to a large degree caring for it himself, if he 
is wise, buys a car of relatively small cost and simple construc- 
tion. He studies it until he becomes intimately acquainted with 
its merits and its weaknesses—finds out how to get the most and 
the best out of it. By the time he has mastered his first car, he is 
naturally ambitious to possess one of greater attainments; one that 
will do bigger and better things. And he is fit to be trusted with 
such a,valuable piece of machinery. He is almost sure to remark 
that he is glad that he had sense enough to learn on the junior. 

“But the tendency of the radio novice is not to climb the 
ladder of experience, but to reach the top by one big bound—to 
plunge into elaborate and costly apparatus. This leads to poor 
results in receiving and the rendering of ‘horrible examples’ to 
the neighbors—the divorcing from the radio idea of many who 
might become enthusiasts and of benefit to the art. 

‘The amateur may well start with the crystal set. It presents 
a fascinating field for experiment. He should make his own set 
if at all mechanically inclined. Should learn its how and why 
from A to Z. To know when he is getting all that is in it, and 
if not, why not. 

“There is a lot of fun and a lot of efficiency in a well-built 
crystal set, and a lot of joy in receiving over what you have made 
yourself; of showing off your own child. It is doubtful if receiv- 
ing over any costly outfit will ever give the genuine satisfaction 
to the owner that comes from reception over the outfit that 
cost a few dollars and that he has himself put together. 

“Let’s get back to the old ways, radio friend. Let’s start 
with the crystal set, make a friend of it and learn all of its tricks. 
If we must have a set of greater capacity, let’s try one of simple 
construction, with a hook-up not over our heads. Let’s try 
a single tube set and master that before we jump into complex 


apparatus.” 





ENGLAND’S BROADCASTING PROBLEM—England is still 
discussing radiophone broadcasting, while numerous English 
radio amateurs storm and fume as they read our American radio 
periodicals, says Radio Broadcast (New York). Now we learn 
that Postmaster General Kelleway of Great Britain, in a recent 
speech, announced the completion of plans for radiophone broad- 
casting by the General Post-office at a nominal sum to patrons 
for a permit, which will be the only expense involved. As we read: 


“The normal hours for broadcasting will be from 5 P.M. to 
11 P.M. except on Sundays, when there will be no limit. Certain 
regulations are to be issued later with regard to the character and 
class of news which the authorized agencies will be allowed to 
transmit. Until last September the manufacture, sale, or pos- 
session of radio apparatus was greatly restricted by the General 
Post-office, under the provisions of the Defense of the Realm 
Act (regulation No. 22). With the lapse of that war-time regu- 
lation, the authority of the Post-office is limited to that con- 
ferred by the Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904, which requires 
the possession of a license before any radio apparatus can be 
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installed or worked. For these reasons radiotelephone broad- 
casting in Great Britain has heretofore been limited to occasional 
demonstrations by the General Post-office and Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company; as late as last October, The Wireless 
World, of London, was receiving subscriptions from radio ama- 
teurs in England to insure the continuance of the radio concerts 
conducted by the Nederlandsche Radio Industrie at The Hague, 
in Holland. The Marconi Company has recently announced its 
intention to broadcast radiotelephone news and concerts. The 
general development of the field by the Post-office will be far- 
reaching in its effects in establishing a new industry that will 
give employment to large numbers of people, as it has done here.”’ 





AN ALL-WAVE RECEIVER FOR SHORT- 
LENGTH POCKETBOOKS 


HE RADIO FAN who wishes to experiment with a 
| novel hook-up—and what radio fan does not?—may be 
interested in one suggested by David P. Gibbons, in a 
breezy article in Radio (San Francisco). The peculiarity of 
the hook-up is that an unusual circuit is introduced by carrying 
a wire from the plate back to the antenna lead, so that a honey- 
comb coil is in circuit between plate and grid. Under ordinary 
circumstances this would constitute a tickler coil, but in the 
present case it is the only coil of any kind in the apparatus. 
Thus the arrangement suggests one of the Armstrong super- 
regenerative circuits. But without further attempt to analyze 
the circuit, let us allow Mr. Gibbons to tell us what it can 
accomplish. Even the reader who is not minded to follow him 
will find the account amusing: 


“There usually comes a period in the life history of every 
radio bug when all the world, which to him, of course, means 
all the radio world, assumes that dark blue tinge, when he 
grows very weary of turning the little trick switches and adjust- 
ing the micrometer controls of ticklers, secondary and tertiary 
circuits, and he decides, for the ’steenth time to quit the radio 
game for good. Well, when it comes your turn to feel this 
way, don’t pile all the good old junk in the ash-barrel and 
hurl it from a convenient dock. Just sit down again and try this 
on your piano. This one is the condensed essence of supersim- 
plicity, if I do say it. 

“Proceed thusly. Hunt around among the ruins and pick 
out a variable which still condenses or condenses still. Guess 
that sounds rather bootleggy, but what I mean is one in which 
the plates don’t rub. Then dig out a fixt one of small capacity, 
any kind of a grid condenser will do the business, as a leak is 
not essential. Next retrieve a socket, a filament rheostat, and 
a honeyeomb coil, and you have the complete collection of 
parts necessary to construct the most wonder— But first to 
put them together. 

“Never mind mounting them on a panel for a start. Take a 
brief glance at the diagram. The aerial connection goes directly 
to the plate and to one end of the honeycomb, and also to the 
positive lead of the ‘B’ battery. The other end of the honey- 
comb coil goes to the grid through the grid condenser and also 
to one side of the variable. The other side of the variable goes 


to the ground lead, and to the negative of the filament. The 
fones are connected between the negative of the ‘B’ battery 
and the ground. And that’s all. Absolutely. When making 
the connections, if at all doubtful, just take another brief glance 
at the diagram. 

“And now for the dirty work. Here are some of the poor 
points of this arrangement. (Ad copy-writers please take 
notice.) For short-wave C. W. work this set is the bunk. For 
concert work it is not as good as a Grebe, a Paragon, or a West- 
inghouse regenerative set. 
And that, I think, about 
exhausts the defects. It 
brings in the concerts all 
right—you'll say it does 
—but not as well as a set 
built especially for that 
purpose. With my aerial, 
which has a natural period 
of 330, a 75-turn coil and 
with 15 degrees of the .001 
variable, I have heard the 
Kennedy concert at Los 
Altos quite clearly when 
60 miles south of the 
Columbia River Lightship. 
No amplifiers, just the one 
tube. Of course the size 
of the coil to be used for any particular wave-length will vary 
slightly with local conditions, such as antenna-length, type of coil, 
etc., but this is easily determined by individual experiment. 

“But it is on the 600 meter-wave and upward that this little 
outfit rises up and asserts itself. It makes some of the flossy 
receivers with all the fancy dewdads hide their nickel-plated 
heads in shame. It simply reaches out about a thousand miles 
or so in all directions, grabs up any and all signals, regardless, 
and slams them against your ear-drums. Honest. Half-way 
between Astoria and Portland KPH comes in too loud for com- 
fort, and this is by no means an ideal location for reception. 
Any place along the coast I can (and do) copy the weather 
reports from the Navy stations from Tatoosh to San Diego, 
reliably and distinctly. On a clear night when well offshore 
along about.midnite, Oy! Oy! how they do roll in! 

“‘But now comes the kick in this special home-brew. Take out 
the 75-turn coil and plug in the largest one you can lay your 
hands on. Vary the variable and listen to the pretty birdies. 
Hear them chirp and twitter! Every little old high-power are 
from Marion, Mass., from far-away Nippon and to Guantanamo 
Bay in Cuba comes fluttering home to roost on your flat-top 
and fight each other to come down and whisper sweet nothings 
in your shell-like ear. You betcha. And sharp? Oh! boy! 
Why, it’s so sharp that— But what’s the use? You wouldn’t 
believe me anyhow, and after you have tried it nobody else 
will believe you. And there you are. But I’ve copied WSO 
and WGG in the daytime while tied up at the dock at Pier 16, 
San Francisco, and there are not many receivers at any price 
in that class. On the long waves it oscillates and regenerates 
to beat four of a kind. The filament adjustment is not at all 
critical on those waves, and as all the tuning is done with the 
variable it is quite apparent that it is the ‘ne plus ultra’ as far 
as ease of operation is concerned. Just one single knob 
control. Count ’em. One. 

And now, if you have no objection, 
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THE HOOK-UP. 























here is a little friendly advice from one 
who claims to have occasional lucid in- 
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tervals. Do not try to get this hook-up 
patented. Put your spare money in wild- 
cat oil stocks, if it bothers you, but nix on 
the patent. The Armstrong patent covers 
everything except the hinges on your old 
cabinet. Also do not go very extensively into 
the business of manufacturing and selling 
these sets unless you can persuade John D., 
and J. Pierpont and Henry F., and a few 
more of your old college chums to come to 
your rescue when the U.S. marshal calls to 
pay an unsocial visit, as he will without fail. 

“The reader may have gathered from 
this article the impression that the writer 
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as SET MIGHT WELL BE NAMED THE 
SPHINX,” IT REMINDS YOU SO MUCH OF 
ONE—8O DIFFERENT. 





THE WIRING SHOWN IN THE REAR VIEW 
COULD STAND CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT, 
BUT—SHE PERKS! 


was manifesting a slight bias in favor of 
* this particular set, and the writer wishes to 
come right back at the reader and tell him 
emphatically, if somewhat inelegantly, 
“You're doggone tootin,’ old man.’” 
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R. U. R—ROSSOM’S UNIVERSAL ROBOTS 


O MANUFACTURE PEOPLE, all you need is an 
island, a huge mill, a staff of experts, and the right 
formula. Any one doubting this has only to visit the 
Garrick Theater i: New York, where ““R. U. R.,” a “fantastic 
melodrama” of Karel Capek’s, is being presented with astonish- 
ing realism by the Theatre Guild. While ‘seeing things at 
night,”” Mr. Heywood Broun lately attended 


ship comes nearer they find that it is manned not by men but 
by Robots. Beyond the limits of the island all mankind has 
been destroyed by these machines created to save human beings 
from toil. The Robot Army marches upon the house in which 
the last survivors wait. An act of extraordinary dramatic in- 
tensity follows. The host, a million strong, surrounds the house, 
but the creatures do not make their expected rush. The garrison 

discusses ways and means to make a bargain 





the play, and he tells us that “R. U. R.” 
is in full Rossom’s Universal Robots. ° Old 
Rossom, it appears, “‘was a scientist who 
found that he could create life. His son 
was a business man. Using his father’s 
formula, he turned out Robots by the mil- 
lions and sold them all over the world. 
They provided cheap labor and gradually 
all hard toil was delegated to them.” As 
Mr. Broun goes on to relate, in the New 
York World, 


‘Little by little the company managed to 
improve the model. At first the Robots were 
entirely insensitive to pain, but it became 
necessary to change this. Having no nerves 
to warn them they were apt to run into 
things which cut and destroyed them or to be 
burned by fire. It was no trouble at all for 
one of the bright young men around the shop 
to perfect a type of Robot who could suffer 
and by suffering learn wisdom. 

“But none of the scientists was skilful 
enough to provide a Robot with a soul. 
Indeed there was no demand for any such 
commodity. The Robots were fashioned 
only for work. 

“They did not reproduce themselves. 
When a Robot wore out he was put in the 
stamping mill in the factory and reduced to 
raw materials from which he or a similar 
type might be renewed. 

“The place of manufecture is a lonely 
island. To this island comes a young woman 


bots. 





KAREL CAPEK, 


Almost as universal as Rossom's Ro- 
Tho “R. U. R.” is only his 
second play, it has been produced in 
England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and now America. 


with them. It is suggested that it may be 
possible to make peace by dickering with 
the Robots and giving them old Rossom’s 
formula, so that they turn out new Robots 
and perpetuate themselves upon the earth. 
This is found to be impossible, as the young 
woman in a fit of anger against the creation 
of Robots has burned the formula.” 


Efforts are now made to buy off the 
invaders. The treasurer of the corporation 
dashes .out with billions in cash, but is killed 
by running into a fence charged with elec- 
tricity. Finally, after a prolonged delay, 

‘“‘The rush begins. Shots are heard and 
the men guarding the house run to their 
posts. Of course they are powerless to check 
the march of the multitude. Against a 
bloody sky the audience sees the head of the 
Robot leader as he climbs up the balcony 
and then more and more sweep into the 
room and exterminate the feeble garrison. 
Not more than ten or twelve actors clad in 
the uniform blue of the Robots actually enter 
the room, but the director has managed to 
create the effect that millions are on the 
move. The movement is quite the most 
terrifying one we have ever known in the 
theater. 

“In an epilog we find that all human life 
has been exterminated with the exception 
of one old mason. The Robots turn to him 
and demand that he shall rediscover the 
formula for their manufacture so that they 
may reproduce themselves. Through pain 








intent on securing better treatment for the 

Robots, but this mission is somewhat lost sight of when she 
remains to marry the head of the company. Nevertheless she 
does not quite forget it. The differentiation between human 
beings and Robots seems monstrous to her and she wheedles 
one of the scientists in the shop to make them more like men. 
She feels that this will create better feeling between the men 
and the monsters. The obliging scientist does change the 
formula, but the result is.not that which the young woman 
anticipated. The new Robots hate men more than ever. ‘It 
takes man to hate man,’ Karel Capek, the playwright, explains.” 


So now comes the serious part: 


“The Robots all over the world begin to resent their burdens 
and rise in revolt. The island is completely cut off from all 
communication with civilization. By this time the Robots 
have learned to use firearms, as among the disagreeable work to 
which many nations have assigned them is the business of war. 
During the period of isolation the men in the plant discuss the 
catastrophe and decide that once the revolt of the Robots is 
put down it need never happen again. They decide that here- 
after they will make national Robots. These manufactured 
creatures will be of various colors and each group will speak a 
different language, so that Robots will take’ out their hate upon 
other Robots and not upon man. 

**At last a war vessel comes in sight of the marooned manu- 
faeturers and they rejoice that rescue is at hand, But when the 


and suffering they have become already 
almost human, but it is not enough. ~ They do not desire that life 
shall die out from the earth. The old mason is not able to com- 
ply with their demands. The formula is beyond his power, 
altho he experiments ceaselessly with chemicals in test tubes. 
But at length he finds a Robot and a Robotess who have a 
protective feeling for each other. When he threatens to vivisect 
the female the male Robot offers himself in her stead. Chivalry 
has been born into the world and the old man knows that it is 
no longer necessary for him to mess about with his test tubes. 
He greets the pair as a new Adam and a new Eve and sends 
them away to found a new race.” 


When the Theatre Guild asked the author of ‘‘R. U. R.”’ for 
an account of himself, Karel Capek replied, in a letter published 
by the New York Tribune, 


“T was born in 1890 and come from a doctor’s family. I 
studied philosophy at Prague, Berlin, and Paris. I am a doctor 
of philosophy, journalist, playwright, and manager of the Vin- 
hradsky Theater at Prague. I wrote chiefly stories, ‘God's 
Sufferings’ (stories of pain, torture,and torment), published a 
book on American philosophy, ‘Pragmatism: or Philosophy of 4 
Practical Life.’ A book about William James, Henry Dewey, 
ete. Frankly speaking, American philosophy influenced me 
most. I also translated French poetry. My first dramatic 
work was a lyric comedy, ‘The Robber’ (1911-20), which is 4 
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song of youth and love. My second 
play is‘R.U.R.’ It was reproduced 
in Germany, Warsaw, Riga, and will 
be given this year in Paris, London, 
and Moscow. It has been translated 
into nearly all European languages 
and was reproduced in the National 
Theater of Prague in the winter of 
1921 and in all Bohemian theaters.’ 





CARUSO AND THE MAJOR 


sé SINGER! WHAT FOR?” 
A growled the Major, in 
Italian, glaring at a raw 

conscript named Caruso, who, greatly 
to the Major’s annoyance, had been 
exercising his voice in the drill ball 
at Rieti. Upon that clash between 
art and discipline, as it turned out, 
hung all the possibilities of a bril- 
liant operatic career, on the one 
hand, and of what the Major summed 
up in the words, “‘Good night voice!” 
on the other. In ‘Enrico Caruso,” 
just published by Little, Brown & 
Co., we have the story as Caruso 
himself told it to the author, Mr. 
Pierre V. R. Key—a new “Caruso 





A delegation of Robots appeal to him for the secret of their manufacture in Capek's Play, 
“R.U.R.” Louis Calvert as the last man. John Rutherford as the Robot leader. 


THE LAST MAN, 








record”’ beginning thus: 


“The day we were settled in the Rieti camp I was doing my 
exercises when a corporal came into the hall and called to me. 
‘Quickly!’ called the corporal. ‘The Major wants to see you.’ 
I asked, ‘What does he want?’ The corporal answered, ‘I 
don’t know; maybe he has some letters for you from your family, 
or maybe he wishes to speak to you about your singing.’ 

‘“‘T hoped the Major had a letter from my father; I was short 











THE LAST WOMAN. 


Impersonated by Kathleen MacDonnell, she faces the first rebel 
among the Robots in “R.U.R.” John Rutherford as the rebel. 











of money. Then I thought that perhaps he might wish to compli- 
ment me about my voice. I followed the corporal to the door 
of the Major’s office, which adjoined the drill hall. Standing 
there for a few moments without being commanded to enter, 
I asked, ‘May I come in?’ 

“A hard voice answered, ‘Yes, come in.’ 

“*T took off my cap as I entered the office and raised my hand 
in a salute. The Major sat before his desk, writing; he did not 
glance up at me, but that did not prevent him from seeing. 
He had sharp eyes, Major Nagliati. Finally, after what seemed 
a long ‘time, he raised his head. 

“*T stood embarrassed as he looked me all over, and was more 
embarrassed when he said, ‘You must be a stupid one.’ I 
didn’t answer; it is the rule in the Italian Army that a soldier may 
not answer his superior unless requested to. But why did he 
call me a stupid one? I quickly found out. 

““*Why do you salute when you have no cap on?’ demanded 
the Major. ‘Don’t you know it isn’t regulation?’ I replied 
that I was but for eight days a soldier. 

***What name?’ snapped the Major in his curt, rough voice. 

“*T told him, ‘My name is Caruso, Enrico Caruso.’ 

“*Oh!’ he replied, though it wasn’t exactly a reply, but more 
a sort of involuntary ejaculation, to which I soon discovered 
he was given. 

‘**Where from?’ he inquired. I said I was from Naples. 

***Why do you bother me, making so much noise?’ 

“*T answered, ‘I exercise.’ 

*** Exercise what: ’ 

‘** Exercise my voice,’ I replied. 

““*Oh!’ 

‘**What did you do before you became a soldier?’ he wished 
to know. 

“*T explained that I had studied to become a singer. 

“*A singer! What for?’ 

‘“** For the theater,’ I replied. 

“er 

‘** How long,’ he inquired next, ‘must you be a soldier?’ 

“I said, ‘Three years.’ He knew this; I wondered why he 
asked. 

““*Three years a soldier, eh? After three years—good night 
voice.’” 

There came a long pause, after which the Major, glaring sternly 
at Caruso, said, ‘‘I don’t want to be annoyed any more with you 
exercising your voice; I have to work in the afternoons. Now 
go away.”’ Continues Caruso: 


“TI put on my cap (remembering what he had told me of the 
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picture based on Alice Duer Miller's nove!. 











THE POLICEMAN'S LIFE IS NOT A HAPPY ONE—EVEN IN THE MOVIES 


By skidding her car. Lydia (Leatrice Joy) has killed the motorcycle policeman, played by Jack Mower, in “Manslaughter,’’ Cecil B. De Mille's 
“This daredevil risked his life to give the public a thrill," says De Mille. 














regulation) and saluted and went out. The corporal, curious, 
was waiting for me. 

***What did he want?’ demanded the eorporal. 

***T said, ‘He’s crazy.’ 

“But to my surprize, two days later, when Major Nagliati 
Was passing me, he stopt and said, ‘What are you doing this 
afternoon during the free time?’ 

*“*T want to exercise my voice.’ 
courage. 
“**Well,’ he said, ‘after you exercise, meet me at the café at 
five o’clock.’ 

““My comrades, who had-witnessed the incident, rushed up to 
me as soon as Major Nagliati was out of distance. They were 
eager to learn what had prompted a commissioned officer to 
stop me after such fashion. Upon being told of the summons 
to appear that afternoon at the little café popular at the time 
with the officers,. the soidiers began to speculate on what might 
happen to me. 

**He will try to send you to prison,’ predicted one of them; 
then he walked off, whistling. 

“Promptly at five o’clock I arrived at the café, but I took care 
not to enter; a private saldier in the Italian Army was not per- 
mitted to enter such a place when he knew his superior officer 
was there. Looking through the doorway I could see Major 
Nagliati seated at a small table at the rear of the café. He 
was reading a newspaper and smoking a cigaret. I walked 
up and down before the entrance, pausing occasionally to glance 
within, and hoping thereby to attract the Major’s notice; but 
he only continued to read and smoke. Finally he summoned a 
waiter (he had seen me the moment I arrived), and I heard him 
say, “Tell that soldier outside to come in.’ | entered the café 
and walked to the table where the Major sat. He had a bad 
face, but a good heart.” 


“Have you had lunch?” asked Major Nagliati. Caruso 
assented. Yes, he had had lunch. Then said the Major, “If 
you are a Neapolitan you must like coffee. Smoke?” whereupon, 
Caruso tells us, 


I took, somehow, a sudden 


“He offered me a cigaret and ordered coffee, after which he 
returned to his newspaper and ignored me. All the time I tried 
to guess why he had summoned me there; the Major was 
a strange man. Finally he put down his paper and took out 
his watch. 

***T think I have found something for you,’ he said. ‘In this 
town is a Baron who loves music. I have spoken to him about 
you, and asked that he let you go to his house to exercise your 
voice. The Baron is coming here shortly.’ 

“Tn this the Major was mistaken, for instead of the Baron came 
his brother—explaining that the Baron, unable to keep the ap- 
pointment, had sent him in his place. 

““*Oh?! ejaculated Major Nagliati. ‘Well, this is the boy I 
have spoken of to your brother. Let us go to his house.’ 

“‘So we all departed, but the Baron was not at home, being 
still detained with his appointment. The following day, how- 


ever, I was commanded to go back and I found the Baron a kind 
man. He proved to be a musician and a pianist; and he seemed 
to enjoy playing for me to sing, and correcting my mistakes. I 
was made happy at this opportunity the Major had given me, 
yet I dared not thank him. I knew he would not have liked 
that. It was enough for him to know that he had arranged 
matters as he had; probably he got from the Baron reports 
of me. 

‘‘We worked ‘on, and in the first five days with the Baron I 
learned the entire réle of Turiddu in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
By this time the whole regiment had learned what was happen- 
ing. I was taken by my comrades to the drill hall during some 
of the free time, to sing for them—many songs. But after a few 
such experiences Major Nagliati appeared one afternoon, and 
stopt me. ‘How many times must I tell you not to annoy me 
with your singing?’ he demanded. It was his consideration 
for my voice that caused him to interfere; he realized it 
might be harmful for me to sing continuously for those 
soldiers; so he made it impossible for them to continue asking 
me to do so. 

“Twenty days later the Major sent for me again. 

“**You can not be a soldier and also a singer,’ he informed me. 
‘I have arranged that your brother Giovanni shall come here at 
once to take your place.’ 

‘‘Major Nagliati would not allow me to express the gratitude 
which overwhelmed me. And on the next day Giovanni came 
to be my substitute.” 


Toward the end of the book, Mr. Key tells us how Caruso 
took care—or rather, refused to take care—of his marvelous 
voice: 


“Theories expounded by many voice educators to the effect 
that the human vocal instrument is delicate and requires con- 
stant tending were exploded by Caruso. He smoked cigarets 
constantly and was careless about his diet. During an entr’acte 
of a performance in which he was appearing, it was his custom 
to eat an apple; he smoked before going upon the stage, and 
immediately when he came off. In brief, he treated his voice 
like the exceedingly durable instrument a well-used singing 
voice really is.” 


During the two hours preceding a premiére, he would betray 
nervousness: 


“‘On such oceasions he would warm up his voice with light 
scales and other simple exercises, to make the instrument pliant 
and agile. Then would come the inhalant; after that a pinch of 
Swedish tobacco snuff, to clear the nostrils; and finally a gargle 
of lukewarm water and salt. He was then ready for the sip of 
diluted Seotch whisky—and the stage. Yet even that voice 
needed occasional coaxing. In the coats of all Caruso’s costumes 
were little pockets wherein he could slip a tiny vial of salt water 
to be gargled surreptitiously, with his back to the audience. A 
momentary tilting of the head and the thing was done.” 
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THE GROANS OF THE MOVIE ACTORS 


HEN PATRICIA FLICKER, the illustrious movie 
star, is seen falling from a mountain-top into the 
ocean or shot heavenward by exploding dynamite, 
we may take it that the victim of so much eventfulness is not in 
reality Miss Patricia. A “double” has replaced her. For that 
sort of work, all our truly illustrious movie stars demand doubles; 
but the humbler luminaries have no such easy time of it, and 
loud is their complaint. Of late 


quotation he will make under pressure. Sometimes this pressure 
involves the promise of another picture to follow up with right 
away—a promise that is seldom kept. Sometimes it involves a 
promise of ‘featuring’ his name. This is seldom kept. 

“The starting date is often deliberately misrepresented in 
order to get the actor’s promise to play the part. One case 
cited was that of a leading man reporting at a studio every few 
days for four weeks, only to be put off day after day, and when 
he did start work he worked two weeks only. Therefore he 
received two weeks’ pay for six weeks of time and could not take 

other engagements as the firm had 





signed him on their form of 





the Actors’ Equity Association 
made public a statement regard 
ing their appeal to Mr. Will H. 
Hays and Mr. Jesse Lasky on 
the movie actors’ behalf, and the 
document recites other grievances 
beside those growing out of risk 
to life and limb—such grievances, 
for example, as discourtesy, over- 
work, lax business relations, and 
what looks to 
like a very realistic rendering of 


the movie actors 


exploitation. We read: 

“Needless insulting demeanor 
and remarks on the part of office 
attachés, gatemen and telephone 
operators are frequent. These 
people often are guilty of such 
gross violations of common cour- 
tesy that a stranger to the indus- 
try would presume that they were 
carrying out a definite program 
of sarcasm and discouragement 
toward the artist.”’ 


Moreover, the statement de- 


plores the 


“Needless habit of certain 
assistant directors in calling all 
members of a company to be 
‘made up and ready’ at 9 A. M. 
every day, when they are well 
aware that the actor can not pos- 
sibly be called upon to work 
before late afternoon or perhaps 
the following day. Instances have 
been known of actors waiting in 
make-up for three full days be- 
cause of this. Of course the actor 
realizes that his time belongs to 
his employer, but these iong waits 
only make for inefficiency because 
of the natural psychological effect 
upon the actor’s mind when he is 








WHY MOVIE ACTORS CARRY ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


In “Saturday Night” a motor car, taking a short cut across an 
electric train trestle, is struck by the electric engine. 


contract. 

“Actors are sometimes taken 
away to distant locations with 
salary not to begin until they are 
actually photographed, and a visit 
of perhaps two weeks results in 
an engagement of one week or 
even less. 

** At some studios and with some 
companies there is an evident in- 
tent to shorten the length of 
the actor’s engagement by over- 
working. These companies dis- 
regard such matters as lunch 
and dinner hours. Lunch will be 
called at perhaps 11:30 on a 
given day with orders to be back 
in 15 minutes, and the next day 
it may be 2:30 P. M. with a half- 
hour allotted. Sometimes the 
taking of the picture continues 
straight along through the after- 
noon and evening with no stop 
for dinner until the director quits 
at say 8:00 or 8:30 P. M. The 
evident intent is to hurry along 
the work and get through with 
the player in as short a time as 
possible, and a few hours ‘stolen’ 
daily in this manner soon results 
in the loss of a day on the actor's 
salary. No actor objects to neces- 
sary night work for nignt scenes, 
or to night work if he is not called 
for a full day’s work as well. But 
all naturally object to the strain 
of working day and night con- 
secutively throughout a picture 
and to the curtailment of salary 
consequent to this custom. Some- 
times companies work until past 
midnight and are called again at 
9 A. M. the following day. This 
strain is too great for true artistic 
endeavor. A day’s work should 
be carefully defined throughout 
the industry.” 





Especially deplorable, the ac- 





so treated. No player’s make-up 
looks good at 5 P.M. when it was 
put on at 8:30 A. M., and clothing likewise shows the effects 
of this enforced idleness about the studio. The actor would 
appreciate greater discretion in this regard.” 

Again, the movie actors object to a week of nine days. Ina 
passage on “‘the contractual relations of the actor,’’ we are 
told, 


_ “Among the flagrant forms of agreement now being offered 
ils one which after stating that ‘seven working days shall consti- 
tute a week, furthermore states that ‘no remuneration is to be 
given for nights, Sundays or holidays, ete.’ Under this it is 
possible for a company to start an actors’ work on a Saturday, 
and finish his part a week from the following day (Sunday) and 
thereby receive nine days’ work for one week’s pay. It is possible 
under this régime for the actor to do two or three weeks’ work in 
one week. During that time he must work day and night if so 
ordered. 

“If this sort of work is contemplated by the management, they 
do not so notify the actor when engaging him. They endeavor 
first of all to obtain by various means the very lowest salary 


tors feel, is the insistence upon 


their “taking chances’’ in regard to the physical action of a 


picture: 


**Such scenes as result in injury or physical disfigurement to 
the player are often demanded. ‘Realistic’ fight scenes, auto- 
mobile, train and ship scenes, cliff and mountain scenes are 
often staged with utter disregard for the players’ welfare. The 
stars of our industry demand ‘dorvbles’ for this work, but the 
supporting player is expected not only to be a good actor but 
‘to do anything he is told to do’ or lose any further chance of 
employment with that particular director. Very often ‘surprizes’ 
are sprung by the director unknown to the actor, as for instance 
explosives discharged near by without the actor’s knowledge, 
even tho he at the time may be mounted upon a most un- 
reliable horse. ‘Trick’ scenes of this sort are favored by some 
directors to give what they imagine is realism to their pictures, 
as they have but little knowledge oi the art of acting.” 


The movie actors believe that their complaint will not go 
unheeded, for ‘‘Mr. Hays undoubtedly is deeply interested in the 
problems of the actor.” 














between theologians and history professors over the 

fitness for the student of H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Outline of 
History.” The theologians, we are told in press reports, say 
that the ‘‘Outline” is not fit for students’ mental consumption 
because of Wells’s naturalistic views on Christian doctrine and 
beeause the book is not proper from a moral view-point, while 
the schoolmen maintain that, whatever its theology, the book is 
useful reading for history classes because of its broad treatment 
of history in general. Meanwhile one of the students of the State 
Normal School, where the adoption of the ‘‘Outline”’ as a parallel 
text-book started the controversy, settles the question for him- 
self at least by saying that it is the driest book he has ever 
tackled and that he hopes the Governor will abolish it from the 
curriculum. Many appeals against the use of the book are 
said to have been forwarded to Governor Allen, but the 
Governor, we are told has put the question up to the State 
Board of Administration, where it is now pending. 

Wells was chosen as a text, says Professor W. W. Carothers, 
head of the education department in the State Normal, ‘‘ because 
he comes nearer to setting down the things we propose to teach 
than does any other author. While he may not be considered 
the best authority on geology or history, he gives the broader 
visions of those subjects and shows their interrelations. That is 
what this course also aims to give. ‘The Outline of History’ is 
supplemented by readings in other works.”” And just why the- 
ologians should think they are fitted to decide on the value of a 
history text-book, comments the New York World, ‘‘is a little 
puzzling.””’ There was a time, several centuries ago, we are told, 
when such a claim to omniscience would have been accepted. 
But— 


K = IS IN THE THROES of a religious controversy 
























“That time has passed. To-day it would be pretty generally 
agreed that a theological judgment as to whether a book of his- 
tory was true is of no more special importance than a theological 
judgment about the price of next year’s Kansas wheat or a 
theological opinion of Governor Allen’s expertness on the railroad 
wage question. 

“The only way the Kansas theologians can find out whether 
Wells’s ‘Outline’ is true is to ask the historians. They can’t 
expect the historians to ask them. Not having been asked, they 
have decided to tell the historians. They tell them that the book 
is not ‘fit’ for college students. That is a perfectly irrelevant 
remark. The test of history is truth, not propriety, not morals, 
not doctrine. To the student in pursuit of knowledge, or even 
to the college student pursued by knowledge, there is no higher 
test than truth.” 
















But truth is found in the Bible, argue the strict interpreta- 
tionists of Scripture, and they emphatically reject Wells’s state- 
ments concerning the growth of Christianity and the events 
connected with the birth and life of Christ. References offending 
to strict theologians are found in the ‘‘Outline’s” chapter on 
“The Beginnings of Christianity,’’ in which Mr. Wells, while 
affirming the tremendous value of Christ’s teachings and their 
influence on the world, states: 












“Now it is a matter of fact that in the Gospels all that body 
of theological assertion which constitutes Christianity finds little 
support. There is, as the reader may see for himself, no clear 
and emphatic assertion in these books of the doctrines which 
Christian teachers of all denominations find generally necessary 
to salvation. Except for one or two passages in St. John’s 
Gospel it is difficult to get any words actually ascribed to Jesus 
in which he claimed to be the Jewish Messiah (rendered ip 









THE MORAL TORNADO IN KANSAS 








Greek by ‘the Christ’) and still more difficult is it to find any 
claim to be a part of the Godhead, or any passage in which he 
explained the doctrine of the Atonement or urged any sacrifices 
or sacraments (that is to say, priestly offices) upon his fol- 
lowers. . . . All that is most characteristically Christian in 
worship and usage he ignored. . 

“Tt was inevitable that simple ‘believers should have tried to 
enhance the stark terrors of this tragedy (the Crucifixion) by 
foolish stories of physical disturbances similar to those which 
had been invented to emphasize the conversion of Gautama. 
We are told that a great darkness fell upon the earth, and that 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain; but if indeed these 
things occurred, they produced not the slightest effect upon the 
minds of people in Jerusalem at that time. It is difficult to 
believe nowadays that the order of nature indulged in any such 
meaningless comments. Far more tremendous is it to suppcse 
a world apparently indifferent to those three crosses in the red 
evening twilight, and to the littlegroup of perplexed and desolated 
watchers. The darkness closed upon the hill; the distant city 
set about its preparations for the Passover; scarcely any one 
but that knot of mourners on the way to their homes troubled 
whether Jesus of Nazareth was still dying or already dead. . . . 

“The souls of the disciples were plunged for a time into utter 
darkness. Then presently came a whisper among them and 
stories, rather discrepant stories, that the body of Jesus was not 
in the tomb in which it had been placed, and that first one and 
then another had seen him alive. Soon they were consoling 
themselves with the conviction that he had risen froin the dead, 
that he had shown himself to many, and had ascended visibly 
into heaven. Witnesses were found to declare that they had 
positively seen him go up, visibly in his body. He had gone 
through the blue—to God. Soon they had convinced themselves 
that he would presently come again, in power and glory, to 
judge all mankind. In a little while, they said, he would come 
back to them; and in these bright revivals of their old-time 
dream of an assertive and temporal splendor they forgot the 
greater measure, the giant measure, He had given them of the 
Kingdom of God.” 


Such a picture can hardly be satisfying to those who have 
been nurtured on the bread of literalism, but is a breakdown of 
faith necessarily the result of the modernistic views contained 
in the ‘‘Outline’’? Churchmen of liberal views do not enter- 
tain any such fear. In discussing modern education in general, 
and without reference to the Kansas ‘‘cyclone,”’ The Living 
Church (Episcopal) says that modern education is largely (and 
rightly) concerned with disputed questions. The mere fact that 
there can be disputes is held to be a token and evidence of some 
sort of vitality. Furthermore, we are told, every one of these 
disputed questions has an intimate and real bearing on our 
religion: 


“Ts it consistent with our faith to ‘believe’ in Evolution? Can 
the Bible be vindicated as an ‘inspired Book’ in the face of 
modern scientific knowledge? Is our social structure worth 
saving or reforming? Is it what God would have it be? Are 
there any fundamental ethical principles independent of codes 
handed down enshrined in outworn institutions and customs, 
which can justify themselves without the appeal to the super- 
natural? Are ‘business morals’ separable from ‘private morals’? 
Is there a God? Can science find any place for the ‘super- 
natural’?—the list is endless. Every respectable, thinking 
college student must meet such questions, and must give some 
answer to them. In each case his answer has practical conse 
quences. No question can really be shoved off into a corner as 
merely ‘academic’ or speculative. Our young people have to 
meet them! 

“*. . . We know how deeply our convictions in religion have 
been grounded on examination of evidence; have we any right 
to withhold the privilege from others? We win our convictions: 
we may not inherit them.” 
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Methodist 
$130 , 730 ,479 


Catholic 
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THE MILLIONS THAT GREW OUT OF INDIVIDUAL MITES. 


The diagram shows the respective amounts the thirteen largest church bodies raised for all causes during their last fiscal years, the figures 
being taken from the report of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. A few members do most of the giving. 
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THE CHURCH’S WEEKLY MITE 


r SHE PENNY is still the principal coin which drops into 
the collection box every Sunday, and we have often 
been told that our chewing gum, cigaret and candy 

bills far exceed what we feel called upon to give in support of the 

Church and its work. Despite the fact that the aggregate wealth 

of the United States is said to have increased ten times per 

capita during the same time, the steward of a large denomination 
said that the average member of his denomination “‘is con- 
tributing only one cent more a week compared to forty years 
ago.”” Yet the half billion dollars contributed during their last 
fiseal years by the various church bodies is generally regarded as 
cause for congratulation, and the Albany Journal remarks that 
“notwithstanding many evidences of frivolity and worse that 
have been conspicuous in this country of late, this figure proves 
that religion maintains a strong hold on the people.” The 
reports gathered by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America show that the combined Methodist bodies lead with 
contributions of $130,730,479; the Catholic Church is second 
with $75,368,294; and the combined Baptists are third with 
$60,798,534. The Methodists combine the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh (North) and the Methodist Episcopal Church (South), 
while the Baptists have the Southern Convention and the North- 
ern Convention. The standing of the combined Presby- 
terians is $56,381,170; of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
$34,873,221; of the Lutherans, $33,770,710; of the Congrega- 
tionalists, $21,233,412. The number of church members in the 

United States, it is estimated, is 46,242,130, and by the average, 

computes the Journal, each one gives at least $10 a year to the 

support of his church and its work. Episcopalians, it notes, 
are the most generous of the larger communions, their average 
being $31.59 a year, while members of the Presbyterian Church 

(South) are second, with a per capita gift of $30.54. An 


important point, remarks the Kansas City Star, is that the con- 
tributions are not spread out evenly among the church members. 


“It has been shown many times that the raising of money in 
a church, as well as the main work of the organization, must be 
done by a comparatively small number of the members. Where 
large numbers of children are included in the membership this 
condition especially prevails in the matter of giving. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that in numerous instances the 
support of religious work of various kinds may entail a real 
sacrifice, if not a burden, on the part of certain church members. 

“The condition might reasonably be changed, both with 
respect to the few contributors and the combined total, by more 
general giving. A survey of a number of churches in Middle 
Western States a few years ago revealed that annual per capita 
contributions to ministers’ salaries, the chief item of expense in 
many of the churches, were $2.74 in one State; $3.80, the high 
point, in another State; $2.98, in a third State, and $2.69 in a 
fourth. A significant fact, established by still another survey, 
was that churches with large memberships or with members of 
more than ordinary means, were among the lowest per capita 
givers. Contributions to the same purpose by one denomination 
were estimated to represent about 1 per cent. of the income of 
members, this body being near the top of the list among denom- 
inations generally in the matter of offerings. 

“Evidently, church giving in future years may show a bigger 
total than now is apparent. But the evident need, as in the case 
of voting and other important duties, is action that will not 
leave the responsibility to the few.” 





GENTILE OBSERVANCE OF YOM KIPPUR—Religious prej- 
udice often finds its least foothold in small towns and rural 
communities where the people know and understand each other, 
and where the ties of mutual interest bind them closer together. 
Stonewall, Miss., furnishes a recent illustration, for here Gentile 
paid the Jew the compliment of a silent observance of Yom 
Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement. ‘“‘The mill whistles,” 
says the correspondent of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
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‘“‘did not blow Monday morning to awaken the toilers at the 
Stonewall Cotton Mills. Instead the Sabbath was extended 
another day, due to Yom Kippur. The theaters, the telegraph 
office, the general stores and the drug stores remained closed 
until the conclusion of the fast.” Incidentally, we are told that 
for the last twelve months the Stonewall Cotton Mills have been 
working a night shift in addition to the day forees. All this, 
remarks The American Hebrew (New York), goes to prove that 


‘‘when Jews and Gentiles understand each other, appreciate 
each other, and work together for the town and locality in which 
they are citizens equally responsible, there is no prejudice, but a 
coordination for the welfare of all the citizens. Of course, what 
happened in Stonewall, Miss., can not possibly occur in a 
great city; but the principle is there just the same. The inci- 
dent is proof-positive that where there is understanding between 
Jew and Gentile there is mutual sympathy, and where there is 
mutual sympathy there is prosperity and welfare for all.” 





SERMON IDOLATRY EMPTYING PEWS 


| J came WORSHIP OF THE SERMON is the chief 
eause of scant church attendance, not the automobile, the 
Sunday newspaper, the “‘wide-open” Sabbath, or any 
other of those causes popularly supposed to be mainly responsi- 
ble for empty pews. This opinion comes from within, not from 
without, the “‘churchly fold,”’ and is uttered by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, founder and president of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, now a world-wide organization. The sermon, he 
declares in an article in the Yale Review, is the root of the evil 
which is causing dwindling congregations. ‘It is the sermon 
idolatry which we must chiefly blame for the really deplorable 
condition of many churches.” As Dr. Clark notices it: 


“This sermon idolatry is perhaps more often found in the 
non-liturgical churches. The Roman Catholics and the Episco- 
palians set less store by the sermon, as our fathers would phrase 
it, than those that are independent of the prayer-book. .. . 
Yet the trouble goes much deeper than this, and liturgical 
churehes are given to sermor worship in these days as well as 
the non-liturgical. Think how far many churches have earried 
their sermon idolatry. The first question which the church 
committee asks concerning a prospective pastor is, ‘Can he 
preach?’—and he will stand or fall, in their opinions, by the 
answer his sermons give to that question. To be sure, the com- 
mittee may inquire whether he has spirituality and organizing 
ability, and whether or not he has a cranky, unsociable wife. 
But all the desirable good qualities exprest or implied by these 
questions may be overshadowed by a lack of homiletie ability.” 


The fact is, that the task set to the minister is infinitely more 
difficult than that of any other public speaker, says the Balti- 
more News, pointing out that the preacher is expected to choose 
themes and to speak upon them twice a Sunday for at least 
forty Sundays a year, if not more, to an audience that has as- 
sembled voluntarily. ‘‘And only a preaching genius can do 
that effectively year in and year out.” On the other hand, 


“The ablest of lawyers speaks invariably from a brief, on a 
topie of which the material is supplied to him and on which he 
may never have to speak again, a topic, too, in which he has the 
stimulus of opposition, and there is a direct personal interest on 
both sides. 

“The preacher alone has to provide perpetually new themes, 
for which he must collect his own material, or to speak of old 
ones as if they were new, and no public speaker is so entirely 
driven back on his own inner resources or so little helped by 
stimulus from outside. 

“The remedy for the difficulty, which Mr. Clark and many 
others see, surely lies in recognizing that the sermon is no neces- 
sary part of religion and that the gift of preaching is only be- 
stowed on a few rare spirits. When a real preacher appears, let 
him be set apart solely for the work for which he is best fitted, 
and let the laity and the other ministers go to hear him when 
he feels that he has anything vital to say. But there is no need 
to have him tied hand and foot to one parish nor-to require him 
to deliver himself every Sunday.” 
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“BOOTLEGGING” RELIGION 


sé ANCY RELIGIONS TO THE REAR. Regulars 
| eer steady,”’ is the way an Irish sergeant used to 
divide his men for church parade every Sunday morning. 
Now these ‘‘faney”’ cults are called ‘‘ bootleg religions” by Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, and a widely known writer, who says that there 
are too many of them and that the Church is responsible for 
their existence. Dr. Newton was addressing the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Social Union at Philadelphia when he uttered his 
warning against the religious ‘“‘bootleggers.” “The hotels of 
New York,” he is quoted in press reports as saying, “‘are full 
every Sunday of ‘bootleg religious’ meetings, because of the 
refusal of the Church to busy itself with the problems of to-day. 
The ‘religious bootleggers’ are selling their wares in large quan- 
tities.”’ The reason for these “fancy” cults lies in the fact, 
believes Dr. Newton, that ‘‘the younger generation does not 
understand the language of the Church. To get our message 
across, we must not only understand their mental processes, but 
we must even use their language. Slang may stick in your 
throats, but it is one of the things that will have to be used.” 
That there are many cults not commonly known is shown by a 
survey of the religious advertisements in a Saturday edition of 
a New York paper made by a writer of The Living Church (Epis- 
eopal), which discloses that there are thirty-six Spiritualist 
churches, thirteen New Thought and three Theosophist churches 
which are meeting every Sunday in various hotels and halls. 
In a general description of these modern cults he writes: 


“Among the most curious is that branch of the Spiritualist 
denomination which calls itself the ‘Theomonistic Church of 
Xedekel.’ There are six of these. They have a ‘High Service 
and Communion’ on Sundays, and other meetings throughout 
the week. 

* Psycholgy, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, auto-suggestion, and 
even phrenology are included among the subjects which 
receive exposition and demonstration at a number of these 
meetings. Healing is practised by many. If each of these 
cults have, on an average, a congregation of only 100, then it is 
evident that at least there are over 5,000 people in New York 
alone who are getting some sort of religious instruction every 
week from these peculiar sources. Many of these people are, 
doubtless, disgruntled Christians or mere curiosity-seekers. 
But the fact remains that they are here in such numbers. Doubt- 
less, also, they represent many who do not wish to be bound by 
creed or dogma and are looking for mere physical and mental 
improvement. Their presence, however, should give the Church 
pause and lead it to inquire as to the causes that have separated 
them from it, and whether there is not some deficiency in its 
presentation of the truth which these pathetic wanderers seem 
to find in these strange cults.” 


“But may not the essentials of religion be preached in a hotel 
ballroom,” asks the New York World. 1t does not need a long 
memory, we are told, to recall a time when such services as Dr. 
Newton describes were infrequent and sparsely attended, where 
now not only in hotels but in theaters and public halls they 
attract congregations numerically large in the aggregate. ‘‘No 
doubt to the denominational mind they constitute a departure 
from orthodoxy,” but, 


“However that may be, it is apparent that the popularity of 
services held under these conditions shows their appeal to a 
constituency the churches do not reach. Would they have 
reached it without the competition? Dr. Newton ascribes the 
vogue of bootleg religion to ‘the refusal of the church to busy 
itself with the problems of to-day.’ That may be one reason; 
others might perhaps be found in the preference of many persons 
for the substance without the form and the rite, and the con- 
venience. The large floating population quartered at the hotels 
undoubtedly adds to these congregations. ' 

“But given the growth of extradenominational religion in 
New York, why should it not rather be encouraged than opposed? 
If it is not orthodox, it at least brings a message to people who 
might otherwise not hear any.” 
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Show them to a hungry man! 


Let him get a whiff of their spicy savor. And 


then see how eager he is to enjoy them! No 
wonder. They are the meaty, fine-flavored 
beans that always make a hit with men. Their 
famous tomato sauce helps to make them as tasty 
and satisfying a dish as you can place on your 
table. Slow-cooked. Digestible. Wholesome. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


LYRIC quality somewhat rare in 

contemporary verse marks a group of 
songs contributed to the American Poetry 
Magazine (Milwaukee)—five in all, of which 
those that appeal to us most strongly are 
these charming 


LOVE SONGS 


By He.en FRazee-Bowex 


Tue Cau 


I shall hear a low wind 
Blowing in the night, 

I shall see a white star 
Beckoning with light. 


They will say, “The wind blows, 
Stars are getting few.” 

I shall smile to hear them, 
And turn and follow you. 


I Have Mape a Sitent Worp 


I have made a silent word 
Dreaming here to-day. 

Not an ear has ever heard 
What I mean to say. 


Spoken words, like fledgling wings. 
Flutter to the ground, 

I have made a word that sings 
Half the world around. 


But the singing wonder lies 
Captive in my heart. 

When he looks into my eyes 
It will wake and start. 


TRANSIENT 
Two things there be that live a day! 
The wonder in the eyes 
When love is born, and after that 
The pain when wonder dies. 


The first too breathless is and brief, 
More stabbing sweet the pain— 

But both will pass and hearts that loved 
Will live and love again. 


By request, tho not for that reason 
only, we reprint from Lend a Hand, pub- 
lished at the Oregon Penitentiary, these 
lines written by a woman prisoner— 


DAYS GONE BY 


Alone by the grated window, 

I mused in the after-glow; 

The life I had lived unfolded— 

I dwelt in the long ago; 

Saw only blight and sorrow, 
Roamed only the land of tears, 
And never a golden moment came 
Out of the buried years 


Like unto a cloud it faded, 

Yet sadder it left me then; 

I had traversed the vale of shadows 
In my search for souls of men; 
Had bowed at the crumbled ruins 
Of my hopes and fears that day, 
As I gazed at the dying colors 

On the rim of the far away. 


In Poetry, a magazine of verse published 
in Chicago, comes a beautiful quatrain, 


THE SEEKER 


By Antornetre De Cournsrey PATTERSON 


Your life seemed consecrated to a vow— 
.  Toseek for truth, even though the seeking led 
Through solitary frozen ways. And now 
You've found it—yet they speak of you as dead. 








A READER sends us the following re- 
markable verses that appeared recently in 
he New York Times— 
COVER YOUR FACES 


By Mary Carmack McDovuGaL 


Cover your faces, O Women— 


All you women of Ireland! 
Cover your faces with your long hair 
And weep into its darkness! 


Yet weep not for the lad with the brave gay eyes, 
Not for the lad with the sweetly turned lips, 
Not for the lad with the laugh that is stopped— 
No, not for Michael Collins, 

Although he lies strangely straight and still. 

Yet weep not even for him! 


Cover your faces, O Women— 


| All you women of Ireland! 


Cover your faces with your long hair 
And weep into its darkness! 


Yet weep not for her whose spirit walked always 
at his side, 

Not for her whose eyes leaped to his eyes, 

Not for her whose laugh answered his laugh, 

Not for her whose heart spoke to his heart. 

No, not for Kitty Kiernan—the woman 


| Whom this man loved— 


Weep not even for her. 


Weep not for Michael Collins, the quenched flame; 
Weep not for Kitty Kiernan, the broken flower. 


| But weep, O women, 


For all the lads of Ireland— 


| The glorious lads of Ireland, 


Shattering each other's beautiful bodies, 
Breaking each other's quivering hearts— 
Brother against brother— 

Brother against brother! 


' Weep, all you women of Ireland, 


And weep all you women of the world, 

Until your weeping is always a pitiful murmuring 
in their ears— 

Until your tears are always a pitiful dripping on 
their hearts! 

Until they shall let their guns fall to the ground, 

Until they shall stretch out their bands to each 
other, 

Crying, “‘ Brother! 


Cover your faces, O women— 

All you women everywhere! 

Cover your faces with your long hair 
And weep into its darkness! 


Brother! Brother!" 


In the Century, appears an address in 
vers libre 


TO SOME MODERN POETS 


By Pascat D’'ANGELO 


Your names are like decapitated giants bleeding 
black oblivion; 
You are the frail voices. 


The indomitable rhythm of beauty writhes under | 


the claws of your pens; 

Your eyes are twin candles burning flames of 
yearning desire toward the high sacred altar 
of poesy. 

All that you sought to attain has eluded you; 

You have tried, and your day is passing, 

Yet grieve not; 

Much that charms is small and fleeting 

To the greatness of eternity. 

The earth is a tiny shadow tottering on the edge 
of death ; 

The moon is a throb of splendor in the heart of 
night; 

And the stars are ephemera in the long gaze of 
God. 


So grieve not 

That your poems are the cool, fresh grass of a 
short Summer, 

The flowers are few. 








Nor long ago we reproduced several 
poems of a little ten-year-old girl, and now 
the same little lass gives us, in the Natien, 


I WAS THINKING 
By Hitpa ConkKLING 
I was thinking 
The tenderness children need 
Is in soft shadow-things; 
Is a kind of magic .. . 
Petals of a dark pansy .. . 
Cloudy wings .. . 
(But the sun can touch me 


With fingertips like flowers.) 


And the tenderness children need 
Is in old thoughts and songs of all the world 
People have not forgotten. 


It is in the way mothers look at tired children. 
It is in the half-voice fathers use, 

Feeling some surprise and gladness 

To see their children there at all. 


A RARE beauty, touched with sentiment 
and the glamor of mysticism, marks a very 
unusual poem in the Quest, a London pub- 
lication, and we read: 


ILLUMINATION 

By H. L. Husparp 
Love called my soul to tread a winding path 
Through light and dark, where pleasures blend 

with pain. 

Over the rough-hewn road my wounded feet, 
Ever obedient to the call of love, 
Have stumbled, weary, bleeding, in the night; 
Till at the solemn silence of the dawn 


My faring soul has passed from death to life. 


Behind her as she stands she sees the road 


| Whereon she learnt to taste, to drink, to love 
Purgation’s Holy Grail of blood-red wine. 


Beyond her stretch the lofty mountain-tops, 

The goal of all her travail—Love's abode. 

Light spreads its golden carpet at her feet, 

On all the common clay of daily life 

Setting the seal of Heaven; beauty-tinged 

The symbol-world of nature stands unveiled 

To eyes new-washen from the dust of earth. 
Old things made new; old voices heard again 

Set to the deepest thunder-tones of God, 

Chanting the melody of earth renewed; 

Now plunging to the deeps of human pain, 

Now straining to the viewless heights of love. 

Old scenes transformed ; life’s mystery made plain, 


| Its arrows of experience tipped with gold 
Shot from the bow of life, now winging swift 


Straight to the target in the heart of God. 


| All this and more my eager soul has known 


Standing amazed in the silent dawn. 


Wonder of Wonders! . . . God Himself draws near, 


| Stoops to my cross-marked brow; and deeper still 


My cross-pressed spirit knows His tender kiss, 
Hears His sweet voice and yields herself anew 

To those strong hands scarred with His passion- 

wounds. 
Eager she casts aside those garments stained 
That wrap her still, and all-desireless stands, 
Waiting the mystic marriage with her God, 
The royal bridegroom with the beggar-maid. 
+ * * 


The silent dawn of wonderment has passed; 


| My naked soul steps out upon the way 


That leads her to the lonely mountain-peaks 
Where Love awaits her coming at the last. 
Each step she takes she knows a fearful joy, 
Winning a trembling foothold on the slopes, 
Changing the very fashion of herself. 
Slowly she feels her naked body clothed 
With vestments fair and glistering in the sun; 
Till chancing on some clear-lit mountain pool 
She views her mirrored image in its deeps. 
And lo! . . . the miracle has come to pass. 
She sees no more herself, but only God. . . . 
Illumination passed, they twain are .one. 
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This Challenge to Useless Expense 
the Greatest Closed Car Issue 


You buy a motor car for reliable 
transportation. You prefer a 
closed car for comfort. Body ac- 
cessories and ornaments have little 
to do with either. 


Why pay ahuge premium for them? 


Within the limits of a moderate- 
priced closed car you can get only 
so much. Ornate body-fittings, 
dome lights, cigar-lighters, clock, 
vanity cases, etc., add nothing 
to car performance. They add 
much to cost. 
Essex elects to put the value else- 
where—to build a comfortable, 
durable closed car of smart ap- 
pearance—to mountiton thesuperb 
Essex chassis, with what American 
and European experts have called 
the greatest motor of its size in 
the world. The rigid, overstrength 
Essex frame, the smooth positive 
clutch, the simple controls and 


Touring - - $1045 Cabriolet 


strong rear axle are some features 

of that chassis. 
The way it is built explains why 
Essex cars after 60,000 and 70,000 
miles of service are still giving 
fine, smooth, reliable service. 
The same idea of utility built 
the Coach body. It has staunch- 
ness and character. It gives the 
utility of costlier cars. It stays 
tight and secure. 


Luggage and tools are carried in 
the locker at rear. Radiator shut- 
ters and motometer give summer 
motor efficiency in winter driving. 
Fine plate glass windows, operated 
by latest devices. Every essential 
of the complete closed car. 


And isn’t its assurance of con- 
tinued satisfaction and real auto- 
mobile service more important 
than showy body extras in the 
car that is to serve you? 


- $1145 Coach - - $1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESSEX Coach $1245 





Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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RUM-RUNNING PIRATES AND A PRIVATE YACHT 


UM-RUNNING BETWEEN CANADA and the United 
States, along the route of the Welland Canal, appears to 
be a well-regulated business, if reports are to be trusted, 

but « group of rum-runners lately introduced a variation by 
more or less fradulently acquiring a private yacht for their trade. 
Thereupon the owner of the private yacht, after trying to get 
back his boat by legal and peaceable means, turned pirate him- 
self to the extent of leading a band of boarders, recruited from 
the Toronto water-front, in an attack that gave him back his 
property. Incidentally, he diseovered, he announces, that 
$1,000 is the price for “greasing the ways”’ for a cargo of Toronto 
booze through the Welland Canal to Detroit, that American and 
Canadian officials are thriving on graft extracted from boot- 
leggers, and that the present system of getting liquor across the 
border has been so cleverly worked out that the law appears to 
he almost powerless, 


This didn’t look easy, but Mr. Sovereign was game. With 
his manager he went aboard the boat, asked for the man in 
charge, met him, and asked how he came to have the boat. 
“Why, we chartered it from W. J. Sovereign, of Bay City,’’ was 
the reply. What Sovereign said back was typical of a thoroughly 
angry man, but wouldn’t look good here. As a result of the 
controversy which ensued the “‘manager’’ of the boat left, 
coming back later with a companion who proved to be the attor- 
ney for the distillery. The two then tried to bribe Mr. Sovereign 
to bring through a cargo of liquor on the boat, offering $1,200 
for the service. ‘I’m not in the business” he said. “If you 
want this boat, you can have it by paying eash for it, right now. 
If not, it is going to leave at once for home.” 

The attorney argued long, saying that every protection would 
be provided, that the boat would have two clearance papers, one 
to show to Americar port authorities showing that no cargo was 
earried, the other, to Canadian authorities showing that the 
cargo was legally shipped, and that at every point on the route 

official protection would 





be guaranteed. 





even granting that the 
law, as officially repre- 
sented, wants to inter- 
fere. The story of this 
adventure in rum-run- 
ning and international 
piracy, begins with the 
leasing of the private 
yacht Aladdin belonging 
to W. J. Sovereign, Presi- 
dent of the Aladdin 
House Company of De- 
troit. While Mr. Sove- 
reign was in the South, 
as the Bay City Times- 
Tribune relates: 








A man driving an ex- 
pensive Packard ear, and 
who was accompanied 
by two women and 





A RUM-RUNNER IN SPITE OF ITSELF. 


The yacht Aladdin, chartered nominally for a family cruise on the Great Lakes, 
got mixed up in the bootlegging business, and her owner went through several 
Captain Kidd-ish adventures before he got her back. 


The bribe offer didn’t 
go and then the attorney 
tried threats, talked of 
libeling the boat for the 
crew's wages, ete., and 
Mr. Sovereign countered 
that he didn’t dare do 
anything of the sort. 
“If you try to stop this 
boat, I’ve got enough on 
you to make a front-page 
story in every newspaper 
in the United States and 
Canada,” he said, ‘‘and 
it will be there in the 
morning.” 

Publicity is the last 
thing rum-runners want, 
and the distillery at- 
torney and the ‘“man- 
ager” of the bootlegger 
gang left the boat, but 
Mr. Sovereign still had 














several children, applied 

to Mrs. Sovereign for a 30-day charter of the boat and offered 
a price which looked so attractive that she accepted the offer. 
The man, who fairly oozed prosperity from every pore, said that 
he had made a lot of money out of shipbuilding during the war 
and that he wanted to take his family for a month’s cruise on 
the lakes. 

That was the last Mr. Sovereign heard of the man or of his 
boat until some time after his return from the South, and about 
the date when the charter was to expire, when he received a call 
from some one who represented himself as the charterer of the 
boat and who told the owner that the Aladdin was in a certain 
slip in Detroit, on pontoons and leaking badly, and he asked for a 
10-day extension of the charter as compensation for his expenses 
in connection with making repairs. 

Something about the conversation aroused Mr. Sovereign’s 
suspicions and, with only a few minutes to spare, he secured his 
engineer, jumped aboard a night train for Detroit and started a 
search of the Detroit river for his boat. Of course it wasn’t 
there, and inquiries revealed that it had passed through the Wel- 
land Canal, east bound, two days before, and was then probably 
at Toronto. 

In the meantime, however, through Chief of Police Davis, of 
Detroit, telegrams had been sent to the police officers at both 
ends of the Welland canal, asking them to hold the Aladdin 
if it showed up there, and there’s more to the story of these 
messages later. 

Leaving Detroit for Toronto, Mr. Sovereign, assisted by the 
office manager of the Aladdin Co. at Toronto, located his boat 
tied to a dock at the back door of one of the biggest distilleries 
in Canada. Consultation with a leading firm of marine lawyers 
revealed the fact that there would be little hope of getting pos- 
session of the boat through legal proceedings, and Mr. Sovereign 
was advised to take possession of it by force. 


the crew of eight or nine 
tough customers to deal with. This had been prepared for, 
however, by his manager, who had engaged a gang of a dozen 
or more of the ‘‘toughest customers in Toronto,” for just such 
an emergency. 

The bootlegging crew, which had been standing on the deck 
watching proceedings, was ordered to go ashore, but didn’t 
make a move. <A wave of a hand brought the bunch of “‘ousters” 
in sight and again the crew was told to go ashore, this time with 
the information that they could go onto the dock peaceably 
or be thrown into the lake. They preferred the dock, and went, 
all but the captain of the boat. ‘‘I had to shanghaj him,” said 
Mr. Sovereign, ‘‘for I did’ ’t know a foot of the course to Port 
Dalhousie. It was dark and I proposed to get out of that place 
just as rapidly as possible. The captain was the last one to step 
to the rail of the boat. I tapped him on the shoulder, told him 
he was going with me, and that he would be given his regular 
wages. He demurred, but a little strong-arm talk with a threat 
of arrest for piracy in aiding in stealing my yacht caused him 
to change his mind, and'we started out in the teeth of a stiff gale.” 


The boat grounded, according to reports carried by the Detroit 
Times and the New York Times, while it was getting away, due 
either to ignorance or design on the part of the shanghaied pilot, 
and Mr. Sovereign held a gun on the man until they got clear 
again. The owner’s own story of the affair, written by his 
secretary and forwarded to Tur Digest, mentions also that, 
before he got possession of his boat, he managed to find out from 
the bootleggers the different methods of insuring that the boat 
would not be molested by officials either of Canada or the United 
States. His story proceeds: 


After riding the rough weather for several hours Port Dalhousie 
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WE Seoarth (Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


Portraying in precious metals the Wadsworth 
ideals of symmetry, grace and permanence 


@E}HEN youchooseawatch are the work of artists and master work- 
j) movement in a Wads- men who have fashioned cases for the 
worth Case you aregiv- leading watch movements for more than 
ing that movement not _ thirty years. Many of the most popular 

| onlyadressofdistinction designs with which you are acquainted 


but the finest protection it can have. are Wadsworth creations. 
The perfect workmanship i in Wads) THE WaDsworTH WaTcH Case ComMPANY 


‘ a Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
worth Cases and their exquisite beauty Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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was reached. Immediately a line man, who handles the lines on 
boats, came along and asked for a job handling lines for the 
Aladdin. The price was $10 per trip. The man was hired. 

The first information he gave was that a telegram had been 
received by the police at Port Dalhousie to hold the yacht 
Aladdin, but he also advised they were not going to do anything 
about it. The police said it was none of their business and they 
were not going to interfere. So there was the second time a 
telegram from an American Chief of Police had been ignored by a 
Canadian Chief of Police. 

The first lock the Aladdin entered the lock-tender came down 
and said, ‘“Well, boys, you back again? Got a pretty good cargo 
on board?” Mr. Bunker, business manager of the Aladdin 
House Co., and Mr. Sovereign’s companion on the trip, who was 
talking with him, tactfully admitted he had. His reply was, 
**You ought to have cigars on hand for me.’”’ Mr. Bunker gave 
him $1 and explained he didn’t have any cigars. He replied, 
**Much obliged, I will telephone ahead to the other boys and they 
will take care of you as soon as 


HENRY FORD TELLS WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH OUR RAILROADS 


ERVICE is the main reason any business has for existing; 
service to the public first, believes Henry Ford, and 
his poor opinion of the present state of American 

railroads is based on the thesis that ‘‘nothing in this country 
furnishes a better example of how a business may be turned 
from its function of service than do the railroads.” Mr. 
Ford, it will be recalled, bought a small railroad, not so very 
long ago, and shortly put it on a paying basis, in spite of the 
fact that previously it had not paid anybody except the 
banker who financed it, and its large and expensive legal 
staff. Every one is dissatisfied with the railroads, declares 
Mr. Ford. The public is dissatisfied because both the pas- 

senger and freight rates are too 





you come along.” 

There were numerous occur- 
rences of this kind along the 
Canal, but one was very manifest. 
Whenever there was an ocean- 
going freighter which had right-of- 
way into the lock and the rum- 
running yacht Aladdin was at the 
other end of the lock and blew 
for the lock, the big ocean 
freighter had to Wait while the 
Aladdin was given preference in 
every instance. 

This merely shows how thor- 
oughly every one of the men along 
the Welland Canal have been 
taken care of. Everybody was 
the friend of the yacht Aladdin, 
for it had made two previous 
successful trips, and had paid for 
its protection and everybody was 
happy. 

The captain, as the journey 
proceeded, proved to be a very 
able navigator and was no doubt 
selected for his exceptional abil- 
ity. He claimed to have no in- 
terest in the venture whatsoever 
beyond that of navigating the 
vessel, and he explained to Mr. 
Sovereign how the crew lived on 
board the yacht, sleeping in the 
fine quarters provided for the 
owner of the yacht and for his 
guests, there being accommoda- 
tions for fourteen people to sleep 
on the Aladdin. It has a very 
fine galley, a Victrola to fur- 
nish music, and almost every- 
thing one could desire for comfort 
and pleasure. 

The captain also told Mr. 








HE CAPTURED HIS OWN SHIP. 


W. J. Sovereign, of Bay City. Michigan, found that piracy was 
the only method by which he could get back his private yacht, 
which had fallen into the hands of hootleggers. 


high; the railroad employees be- 
eause wages are too low and 
hours too long; railway owners 
because no adequate return is 
realized from the money invested. 
“Tam entirely without any dis- 
position to pose as a railroad 
authority,’ says Mr. Ford, but, 
at the same time, he adds: “If 
the service as rendered by the 
American railroad to-day is the 
result of accumulated railway 
knowledge, then I can not say 
that my respect for the useful- 
ness of that knowledge is at all 
profound.” In a new volume, 
*“My Life and Works,” by Henry 
Ford, in collaboration with Sam- 
uel Crowther (Doubleday, Page), 
Mr. Ford proceeds to explain his 
idea of the trouble that has re- 
sulted because real railroad men 
“*have, by force of a chain of cir- 
cumstances, all but ceased to 
manage” our railroads. The 
men who know railroading have 
been tied down by financiers, he 
declares, and explains: 


Ina previous chapter on finance 
were set, forth the dangers atten- 
dant upon the indiscriminate bor- 
rowing of money. It is inevitable 
that any one who can borrow 
freely to cover errors of manage- 
ment will borrow rather than cor- 








Sovereign of some interesting ex- 
periences he had had on similar ventures. The method of un- 
loading the liquor in Canadian waters was to bring the boat 
along the Canadian shore to different points opposite Detroit 
and the little towns near by, where it was brought to anchor, 
and between the hours of twelve and two in the morning high- 
pewer boats would unload the cargo and scoot away in the 
darkness. The captain claimed that he had no knowledge of 
who the people were that obtained the liquor. But he again 
explained the yacht was in no danger of seizure whatsoever for 
carrying contraband, because it was all handled in Canadian 
waters in a legal manner. When the entire cargo had been re- 
moved from the boat it then proceeded to its United States port. 
Mr. Sovereign, after his many experiences and the information 
he obtained at first hand concerning the transport of liquor from 
Canada to the United States, has come to the conclusion that 
while the prohibition element of this country no doubt has the 
best of motives behind it, it fails to understand what it is bringing 


the country to. It is not stopping the liquor from coming in, . 


but it is making the lowest and toughest class in this country very 
wealthy, placing in their hands considerable means. And this 
elass will not hesitate to use these means at any time to accom- 
plish their unlawful purposes. This gang will use the money 
to corrupt the police and other officers. These officers are in 
many cases in league with the liquor element and soon become as 
bad as the rum-running gang themelves 





rect the errors. Our railway man- 
agers have been practically foreed to borrow, for since the very 
inception of the railways they have not been free agents. 
The guiding hand of the railway has been, not the railroad 
man, but the banker. When the railroad credit was high, more 
money was to be made out of floating bond issues and specu- 
lating in the securities than out of service to the public. A very 
small fraction of the money earned by the railways has gone 
back into the rehabilitation of the properties. When by 
skilled management the net revenue became large enough to 
pay a considerable dividend upon the stock, then that dividend 
was used first by the speculators on the inside and controlling 
the railroad fiscal policy to boom the stock and unload their 
holdings, and then to float a bond issue on the strength of 
the credit gained through the earnings. When the earnings 
dropt or were artificially deprest, then the speculators bought 
back the stock and in the course of time staged another ad- 
vance and unloading. There is scareely a railroad in the United 
States that has not been through one or more receiverships, due 
to the fact that the financial interests piled on load after load 
of securities until the structures grew topheavy and fell over. 
Then they got in on the receiverships, made money at the ex- 
pense of gullible security-holders, and started the same old pyra- 
miding game all over again. 

The natural ally of the banker is the lawyer. Such games 
as have heen played on the railroads have needed expert legal 
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View in the Sales Bookkeeping Section of Accounting 
Office, Carson, Pirie, Scott @ Co., showing part of 
the battery of 65 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
are no longer “Under the 


Shadow of the Pen” 


ODAY there are 65 Underwood Book- 
keeping Machines in the offices of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. They are 
there because this great mercantile house 
has always followed the policy of giving 
its customers a maximum of service and 
protection—and of administering its own 
business under the most modern and 
economical methods. 


In spite of the fact that they maintain thou- 
sands of active credit accounts, they close their 
books by about noon of the first business day 
of each month, and have their bills ready 
to mail between two and four o'clock on the 
afternoon of the same day. 


Since the completion of their mechanical 
accounting system, they have not been out 
one cent in any month on their trial 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machines enables Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to: 


1, 


Prove that all items are 
correctly posted as to 
amounts, on both ledgers 
and bills. 


- Prove that all items are 


accounted for, and that 
none are omitted from 
either ledgers or bills. 


. Prove that old balances 


are properly picked up on 
both ledgers and bills, and 
that new balagces are cor- 
rectly computed. 


. Prove that debit items are 


entered in debit columns 


and credit items in credit 
columns. 


. Prove that the items have 


been posted and billed to 
the correct accounts. 


. Eliminate all trial balance 


troubles. 


. Eliminate the labor of foot- 


ing thousands of bills at 
the end of each month, as 
under their plan the bill is 
ready to render immediate- 
ly after the last entry has 
been made. 


(We have prepared a report showing the operation and results of 
the methods used in the office of Carson, Pirie, Scott @& Co 


balances. 


This report will be sent on request. ) 
The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
can lift ‘“The Shadow of the Pen” from any 
business, large or small. The coupon be- 
low will bring one of our representatives 
who will gladly give expert advice on any 
accounting problem. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., INC., Underwood Building, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD 
Bookkeeping MACHINE 








UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Building, New York 


Send a copy of booklet, ‘‘Taking In- 
dustry out of the Shadow of the Pen.’’ 


[Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
representative from nearest branch office. 


Name Address 








L.D 
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Delco 


;" exhilarating power and speed 
of the Jordan is directly due to 
its manufacturer's insistence upon 
fine quality in every element of 
construction and in every process 
of manufacture. 


Naturally, the Jordan is equipped 
with Delco, and Delco’s sure, steady 
performance has convinced the own- 
ers of this spirited car that they 


enjoy the uttermost in fine Start- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition service. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Onto, U. S. A. 









































PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











advice. Lawyers, like bankers, know ab- 
solutely nothing about business. They 
imagine that a business is properly con- 
ducted if it keeps within the law or if the 
law ean be altered or interpreted to suit the 
purpose in hand. They live on rules. 
The bankers took finance out of the hands 
of the managers. They put in lawyers to 
see that the railroads violated the law only 
in legal fashion, and thus grew up immense 
legal departments. Instead of operating 
under the rules of common sense and ac- 
cording to circumstances, every railroad 
had to operate on the advice of counsel. 
Rules spread through every part of the 
organization. Then came the avalanche 
of State and Federal regulations, until 
to-day we find the railways hog-tied in 
a mass of rules and regulations. With the 
lawyers and financiers on the inside and 
various State commissioners on the out- 
side, the railway manager has little chance. 
That is the trouble with railways. Busi- 
ness can not be conducted by law. 


This state of affairs has been bad not 
only for the railroads, but for business in 
general, he argues, quite aside from the 
direct effect of high cost and inefficiency. 
A large secondary effect has been the 
concentration of businesses in a way 
both wasteful and unnecessary. He 
explains: 


One of the great changes in our economic 
life to which this railroad policy contrib- 
uted was the centralization of certain 
activities, not because centralization was 
necessary, not because it contributed to 
the well-being of the people, but because, 
among other things, it made double busi- 
ness for the railroads. Take two staples— 
meat and grain. If you look at the maps 
which the packing houses put out, and see 
where the cattle are drawn from; and then 
if you consider that the cattle, when con- 
verted into food, are hauled again by the 
same railways right back to the place 
where they came from, you will get some 
sidelight on the transportation problem 
and the price of meat. Take also grain. 
Every reader of advertisements knows 
where the great flour mills of the country 
are located. And they probably know also 
that these great mills are not located in the 
sections where the grain of the United 
States is raised. There are staggering 
quantities of grain, thousands of train- 
loads, hauled uselessly long distances, and 
then in the form of flour hauled back again 
long distances to the States and sections 
where the grain was raised—a burdening 
of the railroads which is of no benefit to the 
communities where the grain originated, 
nor to any one else except the monopo- 
listie mills and railroads. The railroads 
can always do a big business without help- 
ing the business of the country at all; 
they can always be engaged in just such 
useless hauling. On meat and grain and 
perhaps on cotton, too, the transportation 
burden could be reduced by more than 
half, by the preparation of the product for 
use before it is shipped. If a coal com- 
munity mined coal in Pennsylvania, and 
then sent it by railway to Michigan or 
Wisconsin to be screened, and then hauled 
it back again to Pennsylvania for use, it 
would not be much sillier than the hauling 
of Texas beef alive to Chicago, there to be 
killed, and then shipped back dead to 
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Texas; or the hauling of Kansas grain to 
Minnesota, there to be ground in the mills 
and hauled back again as flour. It is 
good business for the railroads, but it is 
bad business for business. One angle of 
the transportation problem to which too 
few men are paying attention is this useless 
hauling of material. If the problem were 
tackled from the point of ridding the rail- 
roads of their useless hauls, we might dis- 
cover that we are in better shape than we 
think to take care of the legitimate trans- 
portation business of the country. 

In commodities like coal it is necessary 
that they be hauled from where they are 
to where they are needed. The same is 
true of the raw materials of industry— 
they must be hauled from the place where 
nature has stored them to the place where 
there are people ready to work them. And 
as these raw materials are not often found 
assembled in one section, a considerable 
amount of transportation to a central 
assembling place is necessary. The coal 
comes from one section, the copper from 
another, the iron from another, the wood 
from another—they must all be brought 
together. 

But wherever it is possible a policy of 
decentralization ought to be adopted. 
We need, instead of mammoth flour mills, 
a multitude of smaller mills distributed 
through all the sections where grain is 
grown. Wherever it is possible, the section 
that produces the raw material ought. to 
produce also the finished product. Grain 
should be ground to flour where it is grown. 
A hog-growing country should not export 
hogs, but pork, hams and“ bacon. The 
cotton mills ought to be near the cotton 
fields. This is not a revolutionary idea. 
In a sense it is a reactionary one. It does 
not suggest anything new; it suggests 
something that is very old. This is the 
way the country did things before we fell 
into the habit of carting everything around 
a few thousand miles and adding the cart- 
age to the consumer’s bill. Our communi- 
ties ought to be more complete in them- 
selves. They ought not to be unnecessarily 
dependent on railway transportation. Out 
of what they produce they should sup- 
ply their own needs and ship the sur- 
plus. And how can they do this unless 
they have the means of taking their raw 
materials, like grain and cattle, and chang- 
ing them into finished products? If 
private enterprise does not yield these 
means, the cooperation of farmers ean. 
The chief injustice sustained by the farmer 
to-day is that, being the greatest producer, 
he is prevented from being also the great- 
est merchandiser, because he is compelled 
to sell to those who put his products-into 
merchantable form. If he could change 
his grain into flour, his cattle into beef, and 
his hogs into hams and bacon, not only 
would he receive the fuller profit of his 
product, but he would render his near-by 
communities more independent of rail- 
way exigencies, and thereby improve the 
transportation system by relieving it of 
the burden of his unfinished product. 
The thing is nof only reasonable and 
practicable, but it*is becoming absolutely 
necessary. . 

It is one of nature’s compensations to 
withdraw prosperity from the business 


which does not serve. 


“ We have found that on the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton we could, following our 
universal policy, reduce our rates and get 
more business. We made some cuts, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
refused to allow them! Under such condi- 
tions why discuss the railroads as a busi- 
ness? Or as a service? 





Install Clow Gasteam Heating— 
have comfort, economy, cleanliness 
and absolute dependability. 

Free yourself from the tyranny of 
coal! 


Overnight Installation 

GAsTEAM radiators can be in- 
stalled overnight, if need be—either 
in conjunction with your present 
heating system, or displacing it 
altogether. 

Actnow, for an abundance of clean, 
healthful steam heat, always at com- 
mand, always under control—heat 
where you want it, when you want it. 


Immediate Delivery 
We are prepared to make immedi- 
ate installations, with stocks available 
in all parts of the country. 


Write or wire 

Write or telegraph for further 
details. 

There is a 
Clow represent- 
ative in your 
vicinity ready to 
serve you. 


James B. Clow 
& Sons 
General Offices: 
536 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


CLOW 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS NATHAN STRAUS 
CHOSEN FIRST OF THEIR RACE. 


“They possess one quality in common: an intense desire for social service,’ says the Jewish Tribune 
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WHAT JEWS THINK OF JEWS 


' , YHAT AMERICA THINKS OF THE JEW and what 
the Jew thinks of America are questions concerning 
which there has certainly been no lack of recent dis- 
cussion, friendly and otherwise. Perhaps something more to 
the point in this discussion, think certain papers, would be 
answers to the questions: ‘“‘What estimate has the American 
Jew formed of himself?’”’ ‘‘What do the profoundest minds of 
that race think of the definite changes which America is said 
to bring about in their hereditary characteristics?” 

It so happens that at this time of Rosh Hashanah, the begin- 
ning of the New Year 5 683 in the Jewish calendar, members of 
that race and religion appear to be asking themselves these 
questions in a level-headed spirit of fairness that is exciting the 
admiration of the press. This mood of clear-eyed self-analysis 
has been fostered by several prominent Jewish periodicals— 
notably the Jewish Tribune and the American Hebrew. 

*“‘Who are the twelve outstanding Jews in America?”’ is a 
question which the Jewish Tribune has been asking. The idea 
elicited such an instant response and such wide-spread interest 
that the publication invited all its readers to make a selection. 
After the balloting for two months which, according to the 
Border Cities Star (Canada), ‘‘ aroused international interest and 
comment,” the following were chosen in this order: 

LOUIS D. BRANDEIS JULIUS ROSENWALD 
LOUIS MARSHALL DAVID BELASCO 
NATHAN STRAUS JULIAN W. MACK 
OSCAR 8S. STRAUS FELIX M. WARBURG 
SAMUEL UNTERMYER CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 
STEPHEN 8S. WISE ADOLPH 8. OCHS 

To those individuals who believe that the soul of a people is 
revealed by those members of their race whom they call great, 
this list merits the most careful and painstaking analysis. Jus- 
tice Brandeis of the U. S. Supreme Court; Louis Marshall, the 
famous constitutional and corporation lawyer, mediator of sev- 


eral strikes, chairman of many charities, and head of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee which sent abroad more than $50,000,000 
for the relief of war sufferers; Nathan Straus, the well-known 
child philanthropist who has since 1892 maintained a city-wide 
distribution of free milk to the poor children of New York; 
Osear Straus, twice Ambassador to Turkey and Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under President Roosevelt; Samuel Unter- 
myer, counsel of the famous Lockwood Investigation Commit- 
tee; Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the New York Free Synagogue; 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthropist, trustee and bene- 
factor of innumerable charities, especially schools and recrea- 
tion centers for negroes; David Belasco, dean of American play- 
wrights and producers; Judge Mack of the United States Cireuit 
Court, an overseer of Harvard University and member of the 
Committee of National Defense during the war; Felix Warburg, 
prominent banker and philanthropist, director of the Charity 
Organization Society and trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Metropolitan Museum of Art, and several 
children’s hospitals; Charles Steinmetz, the wizard of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; and Adolph Ochs, the creator of the 
present New York Times; form a list of names which for real 
distinetion it would be difficult to duplicate in this country from 
any class, group, creed or race. 
Says the Jewish Tribune, deveioping this idea: 


There is probably nothing on which men differ so widely as on 
the subject of human greatness. 

In view of this diversity of opinion, it may seem strange that 
the men recently selected by our readers as the twelve out- 
standing Jews of America, however they may differ otherwise, 
possess one quality in common; namely an intense desire for 
social service. But is this really strange? Is not social service 
the very marrow of the Jew, next to monotheism his chief con- 
tribution to the world? And since the peculiar qualities of a 
nation find their most perfect expression in its great men, we 
need not be surprized to find the desire for serving their fellow 





JULIUS ROSENWALD DAVID BELASCO JULIAN W. MACK 








© Underwood and Underwood 
FELIX M. WARBURG 


THE SECOND SIX MOST PROMINENT JEWS, 
According to a poll taken among their race to determine the twelve outstanding Jews of America. © 
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Friction— 
the Unseen Enemy of Production 
in Your Plant 


Why 


BUSINESS executive 
cannot beexpected toknow 


all the technical details of his 
plant operations. 


But until he gets a broad grasp 
of scientific lubrication, he has a 
very weak hold on both power 
losses and operating costs. 


Perhaps you will be interested 
to check your own knowledge 
as follows: 


Do you know that each engine 
and machine in your plant is 
receiving the oil suited to it? 


Do you know the insignificant 
annual cost of your lubrication 
compared with the cost of your 
equipment which this lubrica- 
tion should protect? 


Do you know that a large per- 
centage of your expenses for 
repairs and replacements are di- 
rectly chargeable to incorrect 
lubrication? 

Do you know that preventable 
friction, causing power losses 
throughout your plant, can be 
controlled by Correct Lubrica- 
tion? 

Do you know that high 
quality oils always 
prove the cheapest 
oils in the long run? 


Do you know that the 
Vacuum Oil Com- 





Lubricating Oils 


A grade for cach type of service 





should a business executive 
bother his head about lubrication? 


CARGO 
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pany has made Correct Lubrica- 
tion an almost exact science 
and can introduce substantial 
economies in your plant with- 
out a dollar’s added cost? 


If you would like to have before 
you a clear-cut survey of the 
lubricating problems in your 
plant, we propose this: 


_ Upon request we will send one 
of our mento your plant. Hewill 
make a careful survey of your 
equipment and operating condi- 
tions. Later, after our Technical 
Department has studied and 
analyzed his findings, we will 
forward to you a comprehensive 
Lubrication Audit of your entire 
plant. For further details see 
column at right. 


Any recommendations which 
we may make for more scientific 
lubrication will be based on our 56 
years’ specialization in the manu- 
facture and application of lubricat- 
ing oils. Our service 
covers the world. An 
inquiry to our nearest 
branch office will receive 
prompt response. 












VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condenséd Outline) 


INSPECTION: A_ thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Company 
representative in co-operation with 
your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent makes a careful survey and 
record of your mechanical equip- 
ment and operating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: We 
later specify, in a written report, 
the correct oil and correct appli- 
cation of the oil for the efficient 
and economical operation of each 
engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the machines 
in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions, 


(3) Our 56 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating conditions 
throughout the world. 

(4) Our outstanding experience im 


manufacturing oils for every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 
recommendations in this audit, you 
install our oils, periodical calls will 
be made to check up the continu- 
ance of the desired results. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 
Domestic Branches: 

Chicago 
Office) Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
Kansas Clry, Kan 
Dallas 


New York 
an 


Tue 
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F DANDRUFF has a way of becoming dis- 
agreeably familiar with coat collars, we can tell 
you a way to check this unpleasant familiarity. 


Yes—Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Dandruff has a particular aversion to this well- 
known pine tar preparation. 


Doctors have long recognized that pine tar has a 
beneficial tonic effect on the health and appearance 
of the hair. Pine tar is combined in Packer’s with 
glycerine and cocoanut oil in just the right propor- 
tions to give the best results. 


If troubled with dandruff, buy Packer’s today and 
tonight spend ten minutes this way: Wet the hair 
with warm water; develop a lather in the hands and 
rub into the scalp gently but thoroughly for five 
minutes. Rinse thoroughly in warm water. Repeat 
the lathering and rinsing. Then dry. 


This simple treatment spells discouragement to 
dandruff and if persisted in offers freedom from a 
most distressing scalp condition. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 
Dept. 84-K, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Lted., Toronto 


| Shampoo with 
| PACKER’S 


Special Sample Offer : 


Send 25¢c for all Three samples or 
10c for any One of them 


A generous sample of these three for 25c: Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer's Shampoo, Packer's Charm 
(which quickiy relieves chapped hands and lips and 
other rough conditions of the skin). 10c for any 
: pao Lf send free a 
4 ; our Man How to 
and Scalp.” — — 
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>men common to all of the twelve outstand- 


ing Jews of America. Indeed, without this 
distinetively Jewish trait, they might be 
outstanding men, but certainly not out- 
standing Jews. 


Not all the readers of the magazine 
agreed with this basis of choice. Rabbi 
Morris Silverman, in a sermon delivered to 
his congregation, Temple Israel of Wash- 
ington Heights, is reported to have said: 


“From the answers that are pouring in 
we see the great necessity for differen- 
tiating between the twelve greatest Ameri- 
cans, who were born Jews, and the twelve 
grealest Jews who are Americans. 

*‘Many of the contestants who have re- 
ceived a number of votes may be ‘great’ 
in the fields of polities, science, labor, 
musie and drama, but are they great Jews? 
Are they affiliated with or active in a 
Congregation or any Jewish movement? 
Are they promoting Jewish Educational 
Centers, Talmud Torahs, Y. M. H. A.’s? 

“Are they Jews who have interested 
themselves in Jewish education, Jewish 
ideals? Or are they Americans who were 
born Jews, and who, tho hiding their 
Jewish identities in cold indifference, have 
contributed their share as Americans to the 
American people? 

“To be a ‘great’ Jew, one must first 
of all be a ‘good’ Jew. Mere accident of 
birth is not sufficient to label one a ‘good’ 
Jew any more than a man born in America 
is ipso facto a ‘godd’ American.” 


This brings up another phase of an issue 
which may have profound effects on the 
attitude of Jews toward America. We 
shall see in a moment how it is being met by 
other prominent members of the race. 
First, however, let us list the names of 
thirty-nine other Jews who in the balloting 
followed the twelve already mentioned. 
Their names deserve just as careful scrutiny 
and analysis: 

Samuel Gompers, President American 
Federation of Labor. 

Simon Wolf, Former U. S. Minister to 
Egypt. 

Walter Damrosch, Composerand Organizer, 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Judah L. Magnes, Rabbi, formerly of 
Temple Emanu-El. 

Prof. Albert A. Michelson, one of the 
world’s greatest astronomers. 

Adolph Lewisohn, Benefactor Columbia 
School of Mines and donor Lewisohn 
Stadium of College of City of New York. 

Otto A. Rosalsky, Judge New York Court 
General Sessions. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman War In- 
dustries Board and member Supreme 
Economie Council at Peace Treaty. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, Director Laboratories 
of Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, world-famous bacteriologist 
and pathologist. 

Morris Hillquit, Chairman National Com- 
mittee Socialist Party. 

Dr. Felix Adler, Professor Political and 
Social Ethics, Columbia, and celebrated 
lecturer. 

Otto H. Kahn, Chairman Metropolitan 
Opera Company and vice-president Na- 
tional Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Paul M. Warburg, Former member Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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Abram I. Elkus, Judge New York ‘Court of 
Appeals, former Ambassador to Turkey 
and’Commissioner League of Nations. 

Abraham S:Sehomer, Yiddish playwright 

David:Warfield, renowned character actor. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, Former Curator Historic 
Archeology and Historie Religions, U. S. 
National Museum, and prominent writer 
on Oriental philology. 

Louis Untermeyer, a manufacturing jew- 
eler who has written fourteen books of 
poetry since 1910, and is a lecturer on 
poetry at Yale, Princeton, ete. 

Lillian D. Wald, founder and head of. the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York, and 
of the Henry Street Nursing Service. 

Josef Rosenblatt, Cantor, famous’ singer 
who has reeently declined for religious rea- 
sons another offer to enter Grand Opera. 

Albert D. Lasker, Chairman American 
Shipping Board. 

Jacques Loeb, university professor, now 
head of Division of General Physiology, 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Leopold Auer, violinist and composer, the 
famous teacher of Mischa Elman, Zim- 
balist, Heifetz, Parlow, etc. 

Rabbi Meyer Berlin. 

Mischa Elman, the famous violinist. 

Gustave Hartman, judge of the New York 
Court of General Sessions. 

Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador to Turkey 
and representative there of all the Allies 
during the early part of the World War. 

Isaac Siegel, Representative in Congress 
since 1915. 

Joseph Silverman, Rabbi Temple Emanu- 
El, since 1888; vice-president Inter- 
national Peace Forum. 

Jacob P. Adler, well-known Yiddish actor. 

Abraham Cahan, editor-in-chief Jewish 
Daily Forward; contributor to leading 
American magazines. 

Sidney Hillman, head Amalgamated ‘Cloth- 
ing Workers. 

Irving Lehman, Justice of New York 
Supreme Court. 

Meyer London, Representative in Congress 
since 1915. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, secretary since 1915 
of the General Education Board and 
author on educational subjects. 

Emil G. Hirsch, Rabbi. 

Nathan Krass, Rabbi. 

Julius Kahn, chairman Committee of 
Military Affairs in Congress throughout 
the war—and 

Benny Leonard, the light-weight champion. 


It must be remembered, point out various 
papers, that a somewhat heavy proportion 
of the Jews who voted for this list live in 
the vicinty of New York. The list might 
be made, they feel, more representative of 
the country as a whole, but it may perhaps 
reflect the estimate of Jews in general of 
their ideas of human greatness. 

With this in mind whom have they 
chosen? 


Judges and leaders of the bar.......... 7 
| RES TEE Ee heres 6 
Public servants and members of Congress 5 
IDS 6 tas iuscvin vn sstedets 5 
Scientists and physicians. ............. 5 
Ambassadors and Cabinet officials... . . . 4 
Composers and musicians............. 4 
Authors, editors and publishers. ....... 3 
Educators and social servants......... 3 
Playwrights and actors............... 3 
Labor leaders and agitators........... 3 

DAES) id dew ee vay ab oe daeauw ne 1 
ESTE Si ent Pee | 


It may be interesting to note that of the 
two merchants and four bankers voted for, 
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Five New Ways 


| To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth—all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 


All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly increasing. 
Very few escaped them. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 


Dental research found the causes, then 
evolved five new ways to correct them. 


The chief enemy 

The chief tooth enemy was found to be 

film—that viscous film you feel. It 

clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then 

it forms dingy coats. Tartar is based on 

film. Most teeth are thus clouded more 
| or less. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 

Old ways of brushing left much of that 
film intact, to cloud the teeth and night 
and day threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. Able authorities proved those 
methods effective. They were embodied 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 








in a tooth paste called Pepsodent, and 
dentists the world over began to urge 
its use. 


Other essentials 


Other effects were found necessary, 
and ways were discovered to bring them. 
All are now embodied in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow 
Nature’s great tooth-protector. 


. It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


It polishes the teeth so film less easily 
adheres. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them everywhere—teeth you envy, maybe. 
But that is only a sign of cleaner, safer 
teeth. Film-coats, acids and deposits 
are effectively combated. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 450, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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For sport or relezation, All- 
Shellter Shur-on spectacles are 
comfortable and secure. Ask 
for style 2324. 














In the evening, Shur-on rim- 
less eye-9 ld 


lasses, wh gol glasses harmonize with clean- 
mounted, lend dignity and re- cut business or professional at- 
Ask for style 575. tire. Ask for style 01456 


Shelltezr Shur-on rimmed eye- 


lasses sheild be stylishly correct 


for play and work and dress 


WHEN a man revels in his favorite sport, he finds 
All-Shelltex Shur-on spectacles entirely in spirit with 
the occasion—they are so comfortable and secure. 
But they are not correct for business or professional 
wear. Then Shelltex Shur-on rimmed eye-glasses lend 
desirable poise and distinction, harmonizing perfectly 
with his clean-cut attire. And at theatre or dinner 
party he looks his best in Shur-on rimless eye-glasses, 
white gold mounted, which are the last word in dignity 
and refinement. 

Appropriate Shur-on glasses will add much to the 
trim appearance of your apparel. Ask your optical 
specialist to fit you with the proper Shur-ons. Make 
certain of style correctness. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 


Sh Uil’-Of Glasses 


ln every siyle —to.match 
each costume, suit each face 
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five are more widely known as philanthro- 
pists, and are so listed. With this proviso 
it is worth noting that the widely discust 
ability of Jews in a mercantile and financial 
way seems here to have received practically 
no recognition from their own people. The 
honors go to judges, scientists, physicians, 
scholars, writers, rabbis, musicians, diplo- 
mats and distinguished public servants 
generally, social educators, labor leaders— 
and.one very sportsmanlike fighter. Are 
those the directions along which Jewish 
ambition lies? Is this the result of trans- 
planting the race to America, or is it a 
fundamental characteristic, not previously 
given due credit by non-Jews? 

‘‘When Jew and Non-Jew Meet”’ is the 
title of a leading article and, in fact the 
subject matter of practically the entire 
number for September 22 of The American 
Hebrew. Under this topic it asks some very 
searching questions, and gets some very 
frank answers from a number of dis- 
tinguished Jewish men and women. Here 
are their questions: 


What happens when Jews and non-Jews 
meet during the course of America’s day’s 
work? 

And when the day’s work is done, just 
what happens to America when Jews and 
Jews do not meet? 

These questions are in the minds and on 
the lips of numerous Americans, Jews and 
non-Jews, as we enter upon the five thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-third year of 
the Jewish calendar. 

Is it true that a strong race feeling is 
rapidly developing in America against the 
Jew? 

Dr. Lowell is of the opinion that Jews in 
large numbers constitute a problem that 
confronts not only the universities, but the 
country at large. 

Is this opinion correct, applied outside of 
the university—in and out of the market- 
place, in the professions and arts, in the 
homes and in places of social intercourse? 

And, if correct, in whom lies the fault— 
in the Jews, or in non-Jews, or in both? 

Above all, then, let us have a free and 
frank discussion of the subject. 

There was a medieval day when free and 
frank discussion between Jew and non-Jew 
always ended with the Jews being burned 
at the stake. Medievalism and American- 
ism, however, are antipodal. 

We know that certain contacts between 
Jew and non-Jew create feeling against the 
Jew, camouflage this feeling as one may. 
But we know also that certain other con- 
tacts create the feeling of reciprocal respect 
and mutual understanding. 

The real question lies in this: Shall the 
racial hatreds and animosities of the Old 
World be introduced and fostered in the 
New World? 

We have faith in the triumph of the great 
experiment in self-government and freedom 
on trial in America. 

We believe that the recrudescence of 
Old World racial feeling can not long sur- 
vive in the American atmosphere. 

Only let the truth be told and let us not 
fear it. 


With this encouragement the case was 
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stated as follows by the late Colonel Harris 
Weinstock, a distinguished Jewish mer- 
chant of California who was a Labor Com- 
missioner and a member of the Industrial 
Relations Commission as well as prominent 
in banking and National Guard circles in 
that State: 


Under the title of ‘When Jew and non- 
Jew Meet” the question is asked: ‘What 
is the reaction upon Jew and non-Jew re- 
sulting from barriers raised against Jews 
in homes and social clubs, in summering 
places and on golf courses?” 

If then you ask, “‘ Will contact when Jew 
and non-Jew meet accentuate or allay 
prejudice?”’ my answer is, ‘‘Show me the 
Jew and show me the non-Jew and then I 
will tell you.” 


When the non-Jew who, in general, has 
been prejudiced against Jews meets a 
cultivated, well-bred, high-minded Jew, 
his prejudices against Jews are likely to be 
modified. Should he, however, be brought 
in contact with a coarse, ill-bred unserupu- 
lous Jew, such Jew is likely to confirm his 
prejudices, and his anti-Jewish feelings will 
to him seem justified. 

The student of the problem realizes that 
the bases for anti-Jewish prejudices are 
manifold. They include religious, racial, 
social and economic causes. He also 
realizes that the Jew is not the only victim 
of these prejudices. 

Nor can the Jew come into court with 
clean hands in the matter of having pre- 
judices. He must plead guilty to having 
his fullest share of them himself. The days 
are not long gone by when in this country, 
the Spanish or Portuguese Jew, who re- 
garded himself as a member of Jewish 
aristocracy, looked with contempt on his 
German coreligionist. The German Jew in 
America and his descendants look with 
scorn upon the Russian Jews in this coun- 
try, whom they designate by the con- 
temptuous term of “‘kike.” 


Colonel Weinstock analyzes this pre- 
judice as modern developments have 
affected it, and concludes that nowadays, 
“the feeling against the Jew is racial rather 
than religious.” 

This brings him to a very frank discussion 
of certain characteristics of Jews which 
have been called racial. 


In the matter of breeding, we must of 
course admit that culture and social graces 
are qualities of very slow growth. Some 
one said it takes generations to breed a 
gentleman. 

The Jews are no exception to the rule 
that peoples are often judged by the worst 
rather than by the best among them. 
Many Jews for centuries were the helpless 
victims of non-Jewish oppressors, who en- 
deavored to kill their best and . highest 
Jewish attributes. Those Jews who have 
been fortunate enough to escape from the 
lands of persecution and to find a haven in 
more liberal and enlightened countries, as 
a rule, are making the best possible use of 
their opportunities. 

The Jew in America is destined to go on 
making himself one of the most valuable 
factors in the body politic. Less and less 
will he need defense and more and more will 
it be possible to say of him what Theodore 
Roosevelt said of the Jew in an address de- 
livered at the White House on June 15, 
1905, in which, among other things he said: 

“One of the most touching poems of our 

great poet Longfellow is that on the 
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The Luxury Cruise 


Next Winter 


Mauretania 


The Blue Ribbon Ship of the Adlantic 


to the Mediterranean 


The Enchanted Sea of History and Romance 
From New York February 10th, 1923 


All that can be said of luxury in travel on sea combined 
with speed and perfect ship management is expressed in that 
magical word MAURETANIA. 


And as for the MEDITERRANEAN—no single word is so 
full of meaning, so storied, so pictured, so compelling to the 
imagination. Blue skies, blue waters, sunny and fascinating. 
The most wonderful of all cruising waters and shores in 
the world. 


Together these two words, MAURETANIA-MEDITERRANEAN, 
picture an ideal—a dream made real, under the experienced 
travel management of the American Express Travel Depart- 
ment in full cooperation with the Cunard Line—with all 
this means in Ship Management, Service and Cuisine. 

$950 up, according to stateroom, including inland excursions from 
all ports of call—Madeira--Gibraltar—Algiers—Monte Carlo—Italy, 
Rome, Naples—the Dardanelles—Constantinople—Greece, Athens, 
Eleusis, Marathon—Palestine, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Damascus—Egypt, Cairo, Memphis, and up the Nile to 
Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Assuan and the First Cataract. 

In diverting the Mauretania from its regular ports for this Cruise, the 
Cunard Line departs from the traditional policy to make a notable 


and unique epoch in Cruising history. 


For full information, details, itinerary, etc., call 
at any American Express office or write direct to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


. TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
\. 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


> i Pacific Liner “Ebro” 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


68 days across and below the Equator 
From New York January 24, 1923 


the most interesting ports including Robinson 
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Wherever you travel always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
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hart 
your home be 


HEALTHFUL 


without 
Running Water’ 


Install This Private 
Pumping Station 
In Your Home 


Carrying heavy pails of water day 
after day is as injurious to a woman ’s 
health as breathing impure air or eating 
bad food. Doing things every day the 
hard, inconvenient way has taken the 
joy from thousands of lives. 


Health in the home demands sanitary 
conditions and modern comforts. And 
one important feature is running water, 
under pressure. When you have running 
water you have a modern sink. Water, 
hot or cold, or hard or soft, is always 
available. 


No More Pumping 


You simply turn the faucet. You have 
a modern bathroom in the house. You 
have running water in the basement, in 
the garage or barn. You have water 
under pressure for sprinkling lawn, flow- 
ers, garden truck, and for fire protection. 
These things are necessary to healthful 
and happy surroundings. 


Whether your house is a summer place on the 
lake, a suburban home or on a farm, you can 
have these health promoting conveniences by 

this home pumping station on your 


Its Automatic 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket or home 
lighting plant circuit. Pumps water from cistern, 
shallow well, spring or lake, under pressure. Noise- 
less and aulomatic. No switch to turn. No ad- 
justments to make. Has galvanized steel tank. 
This is the only water plant with the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump. 

Capacity 200 Gall 

Now selling ato low guigs. Costs only a few 
cents a week to operate. Don’t a substi- 
tute. If you do not know our local write 
us for complete information and literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd.. Montreal 


premises. 


per Hour 
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Jewish cemetery in Newport, and any one 
who goes through any of the old cemeteries 
of the cities which preserve the records of 
Colonial times will see the name of many 
an American of the Jewish faith who in war 
and in peace did his full duty in the found- 
ing of his nation. From the day when the 
Jews of Charleston, of Philadelphia, of 
New York, supported the patriot cause and 
helped in every way not only by money but 
by arms, Washington and his colleagues, 
we have had no struggle, military or civil, 
in which there have not been citizens of the 
Jewish faith who played an important part. 

As Jews and as human beings we may 
as well reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
so long as there shall remain in the world 
different races, different creeds, different 
degrees of culture and education and differ- 
ent economic conditions, so long will there 
continue to be prejudice, hatred and ill- 
will. 

We must realize that in those among our 
people who were denied early advantages, 
who for centuries were victims of cruel 
persecutions and who were thus robbed of 


| every cultural opportunity, the process of 
| eultural fitness, at best, must be slow. 


The danger lies in impatience or in an 
overestimate of one’s fitness. The desire 
for speedy recognition may prompt some 
to pursue an aggressive policy likely to 
prove harmful and to defeat its purpose. 
The quality above all other qualities to 
be cultivated by the Jews is modesty and 
the spirit of reserve. It is far better that 
the Jew shall be sought out for his virtues 
and for his desirable qualities of heart and 
mind, than that he shall endeavor to force 
himself upon others before, in the judgment 
of such others, he has become qualified. 
Contact, as a rule, is the best if not the 
only remedy for prejudice. Let those of us 
who are Jews therefore keep on striving 
to make ourselves fit for such contact, and 
to that degree lessen, so far as lies in our 
power, the evils of prejudice of Jew against 
Jew, of Jew against non-Jew, of non-Jew 
against Jew, and of man against man. 


On the question of contact it seems 
proper at this point to quote Franklin P. 
Adams, the widely known humorous 
essayist and column conductor of the 
New York World, who from a somewhat 
different angle reflects the same idea, as 
follows: 


One of the troubles, I think, is pigeon- 
holing the Jew; a thing done almost as 
much by Jews as by Christians. There are 
as many kinds of Jew as of Christian, but 
the Christian with anti-Semitism that he 
sometimes confesses to having, but usually 
denies the possession of, thinks there is 
only one kind—the kind he wants nothing 
to do with. And the Jew who is so pro- 
Semitic that he thinks that Jews who have 
achieved distinction have done it because 
they were Jews and only because—that 
Jew thinks there is only one kind of Jew; 
the unduly gifted, opprest, and fair-minded 
Jew. 

Probably it started in the old days when 
somebody, just drunk enough to be con- 
fidential, took a friend of his aside, and 
said, “‘Do you know, some of my best 
friends are Druids?” 


In an article entitled ‘‘When Jews and 
non-Jews Do Not Meet,” Isaac Landman 








goes into the same matter somewhat more 
concretely. Says he: 


Jews and non-Jews do meet, of course. 

The Jews are as much a part of the social 
fabric that makes our great American 
citizenry as any other racial element. But 
Jews and non-Jews meet under conditions 
and under restraints that at the present 
time seem to increase rather than to di- 
minish what President Lowell has described 

s ‘‘race feeling.” 

They meet in business, for instance. 
They display to each other the meaner 
side of commercial acumen, of selfish 
interest. But when the trading is concluded 
for the day, they rarely meet. In the homes, 
where the men are human, in city clubs, 
where they are sportsmen, they rarely 
or never meet. In the homes and at the 
clubs, with very rare exceptions, Jews meet 
Jews; Gentiles meet Gentiles. Each group 
segregates itself—and there you are. 

This discussion received its impetus from 
Harvard. Let us, then, take up the college 
for a moment. Here we hear about the 
eternal fraternity question. Fraternities are 
social groups. Jew and non-Jew, with a 
few exceptions that prove the rule, have 
not associated socially for twenty centuries. 
How can they begin to do so now, when 
practically none of the causes that create 
the social barriers between them has been 
removed? Neither Jew nor non-Jew in 
America has made a serious attempt to do 
so. 

On the other hand, why should Jews 
want to get into college fraternities? If 
you are not wanted, you should not covet. 
That’s our own commandment; and if we 
break it socially, we deserve the reproof 
and the pain. 

In the college, as in the social clubs, as in 
the country clubs, the Gentiles segregate 
themselves, and the Jews segregate them- 
selves. They do not meet. 

I was discussing the subject with a liberal- 
minded Christian, some time after the 
famous Harvard proposal to limit the num- 
ber of Jewish students. 

He felt that the Jew would continue to 
be a problem in every country until he 
takes off the ban on intermarriage. The 
gentleman had, however, never given a 
thought to the proposition that the ban on 
intermarriage is just as severe on the part 
of the Christian as it is on the part of the 
Jew. 

If this be a fact—and it is a fact—then 
why should Jews seek entrance into social 
clubs composed of Christians, or ex- 
elusive summer hotels which are tem- 
porary social clubs; and why do they be- 
come sensitive about it when they are 
not admitted? 

On Long Island Sound there is a splendid 
yachting club. Near by a Jewish family has 
a summer home. The young man in this 
family, a fine, American-bred college, 
cultured fellow, has a yacht which he 
manipulates quite expertly. Members of 
the yacht club had noticed his sailing. 
They made it their business to meet him, 
and the following summer invited him to 
join the club. The young man declined. 
When I asked him why, he stated plainly: 
“The yacht club is a social institution for 
certain people of a certain group. I do not 
belong to that group socially. While | 
might have been thoroughly welcomed, 
there probably would have been some 
restraints when they had learned that I 
was a Jew.”’ Nevertheless, he took part in 
their races, and off and on accepted their 
hospitality and returned it. 

Most Jews, however, are not like this 
man. Every one hates to be discriminated 
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Are you invited 
to card parties? 


HE ability to play Auction Bridge, or any other pop- 

ular game, means not only frequent afternoons and 
evenings of pleasant diversion, but also the opportunity 
for continually widening your circle of friends. The com- 
paratively few people who have not begun to 


Play cards for recreation 


probably do not realize what they are missing. There is 
no other way to explain why they do not play at home 
every night until they become so proficient that they 
are welcome at any party, and able to attract to their 
own homes the most congenial acquaintances. 
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For Auction Bridge Players 
New Two-Pack Cases 
of Congress Cards 


Two packs. Whist (narrow) size, of 
contrasting back designs in one tel- 
escope case. Convenient for travel- 
ing. ect for Auction Bridge par- 
ties. Ideal gifts. Cards are regular 
Congress full color picture, decora- 
tive, or initial backs, gold edges. 
Cases stamped in gold. Three styles 
of case as shown. If your dealer can't 
supply you we will mail cards post- 
paid. $1.70 for each two-pack case. 
Specify case desired, A, B, or C. 


Send for these books 


The Official Rules of Card Games 
— 300 games, 250 pages. Answers 
every question — 20 cents. 

How to Play Auction Bridge — 
Teaches all the fundamental points 
of the game — 10 cents. 

Six Popular Card Games— Rules 
ofAuction, Cribbage, Five Hundred, 
Pitch, Pinochle, Solitaire — 6 cents. 
How to Entertain with Cards — 
Everything frominvitationsto prizes 
and menus — 6 cents. 

Fortune Telling with Playing 
Cards — Complete directions for 
telling fortunes with a regular pack 
of cards — 6 cents, 

Card Tricks for the Amateur 
Magician—Tricks that can be done 

with a regular pack of cards—6 cents. 

Card Stunts for Kiddies—How to 

use old playing cards as so many 

pieces of cardboard for kindergarten 

















The United States Staytes Cond Co. 
Dept. B-2, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me postpaid the books which 
I have underlined. 
Official Rules 20c. Card Stunts 6c. 
Card Tricks6c. Fortune Telling 6c. 
Entertaining with Cards 6c. 
Auction Bridge Lessons 10c. 

6 Popular Games 6c. 
All seven books for 50c. 
Also send........ two-pack cases Con- 
gress Cards, Whist size, case style 
china $1.70 per case. 
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For Safety, carry a 
Basline Autowline in 
your car and secure 
your spare tires with 
Powersteel Autow- 
lock. Both are made 
of Yellow Strand. 


Stamina, Inbred. 







The remarkable strength and endurance 
of Yellow Strand Wire Rope cease to be 
a mystery when its ancestry is traced. 
In Sweden is mined the purest of iron 
ore. Steel made from such iron is pecu- 
liarly fit for rope making because of its 
freedom from phosphorus and sulphur. 
From this excellent steel only is drawn the wire for 
that rope which we consider good enough to have 
one strand painted yellow, 

In writing requisitions for wire rope you will be cer- 
tain of economical operation if you specify ‘‘Yellow 


Strand.’’ 


This company also makes all standard grades of wire 
rope for all purposes. Into all goes a rope making 
experience dating back to the early seventies. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 
Branches: New York and Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 
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against, especially when he knows that in 
culture and education he is equal to the next 
man. 

On the other hand, there is the ever- 
present problem of the Jew who, through 
intense labor and great sacrifice, being blest 
with business acumen which he has in- 
herited from fifty generations of ancestors 
whose Christian neighbors denied them the 
right to engage in any other but a com- 
mercial calling, but who, in America, 
acquires money faster than he acquires 
culture. He will have to deal with the 
problem by himself and settle it by himself. 
He will have to rid himself of the idea that 
his money is as good as anybody else's 
money when he attempts to wedge him- 
self into clubs or hotels where he is not 
wanted and does not fit in. 

They tell me at summer resorts that 
Jews are noisy. They talk a lot, and loudly. 
Only the other day, at an exclusive summer 
resort in Boston, the Christian guests at a 
certain hotel requested the management to 
expel a Jewess and her three children be- 
eause she had so many Jewish visitors and 
they talked and laughed so loudly. I, in 
no way, condone a loud Jew. But some- 
how he seems to be a being who knows how 
to get the joy out of life. He will be happy. 
When he becomes more cultured, he 
naturally becomes more restrained in the 
use of his voice for conversation or laughter. 

One thing is certain, both Jews and non- 
Jews are the losers for not meeting more 
often under more agreeable cireumstances. 
But the greatest loser is America. Theodore 
Roosevelt would have said of this situation 
that both Jew and non-Jew, under the 
circumstances, are not giving America a 
square deal. Unlike European democracies, 
America is making a remarkable experi- 
ment of welding half a hundred racial and 
eultural types into the American type. 
Every one who is guilty of preventing the 
cordial meeting of the different races in 
America is retarding the development of 
the American. 





So far the Jews and others whom we have 
quoted, while admitting specific drawbacks, 
have held that contact of the right sort will 
eventually solve the difficulties which they 
allege exist between Jew and non-Jew. 
Many distinguished Jews, however, appear 
to take a definitely opposing attitude. 

Israel Zangwill, the Anglo- 
Jewish essayist, in ‘“‘A Few Reflections,” 
in which he asks if America is forsaking the 
ideals of her founders, observes that in 
America “the weary cycle begins to fulfil 
itself, and the law of interracial friction to 
assert itself.” He delivers the dictum: 
‘Circles that do not intermarry should not 
intermix,’’ and concludes that Jewish 
teaching must be ‘‘enlarged and reinter- 
preted, so that Judaism becomes again & 
living document.” 

This same idea is reflected in what Mrs. 
Joseph Wiesenfelt, President of the Na 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
has to say on the ‘“‘Task of American 
Jewish Mothers.” 

“I believe,”’ she says: 


eminent 


“that we are going through a phase of & 
terrible world illness. The war has left 













in its wake many problems, and, to us as 
Jews this one of anti-Semitism is by no 
means the least. I do not believe that the 
time will ever come when prejudice will 
be no more. But I do believe that as soon 
as we respect ourselves and that for which 
we stand and have stood for centuries, we 
will better our position in the eyes of our 
neighbors. 

“We American Jews have, as a whole, 
never respected ourselves enough or taken 
our religion seriously enough. Many of 
us are Kaddish and Holy-Day Jews, and 
do not teach our children even the rudi- 
ments of our glorious history or give them 
as much as a straw of faith upon which to 
lean. And yet we are amazed to find that 
in contact with the Christian world we are 
misunderstood and create prejudice. 

We mothers of American Jewry have a 
great task to perform. We must make our 
religion a part of our daily lives; we must 
respect it ourselves, so as to make our 
children and our neighbors respect it. 

“We must know and understand what 
our prophets have taught. We must realize 
that we gave to the world its religion. 
Fully realizing this, we will have attained a 
dignity and self-respect which must be 
reflected in those whom we meet. And 
then, when Jew meets non-Jew, it will be 
on a footing of equality, since both have 
much to give, both much tolearn. We will 
not live to see the day when prejudice will 
be no more, but the more consciously 
Jewish we are, the better Jews we try to be, 
the less will that prejudice affect our lives 
and the lives of those dearest to us—our 
children.” 


We conclude this amazingly frank dis- 
cussion by the Jews of the Jews with some 
extracts from a powerful summing up of the 
situation from a religious standpoint by 
Rabbi Abba H. Silver, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Christian and Jew—will they ever meet? 
If by meeting one means assimilation, I 
would say no. Christianity is not dead, 
nor is it dying. 

Nor is Judaism dead or dying. 

Even tho assimilation were possible and 
imminent, it would not be desirable. The 
trend of life is away from uniformity. 
All attempts at formal uniformities have 
proved futile. 

There is room upon earth for Jew and 
Christian, for Mussulman and Buddhist, 
and there is room in Heaven for all of them, 
too. 

The task of civilization is not to attempt 
to join what God has kept asunder. The 
whole task of civilization is just this: to 
unite all the diversified elements of human- 
ity into voluntary, cooperative effort for 
mutual benefit. 

When Christianity and Judaism will 
realize that their source is one—to make 
God’s truth regnant, to make love and 
justice triumphant, then they will have 
met completely and perfectly. 

When both reach down through their 
crusts of dogmas and theologies to the 
fundamental realities of human life and 
need, then they will find the rich soil— 
their common heritage and opportunity. 

For hundreds of years Europe was the 
stamping-ground of races that swept over 
it, to and fro, generation after generation, 
century after century—Mongol and Tatar, 
Slav and Goth, Vandal and Hun, and 
they fused and mixed and blended. When 
the Teuton speaks of the purity of his race, 
he is talking academic balderdash. When 
an Englishman cries “England for the 
Anglo-Saxon,” he is erying for the moon. 

® is no such thing. And certainly 
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* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


) ip! aa the wonders of the Golden 
Southwest by choosing the “Open- 
Window Route” to California. A jour- 
ney filled with the irresistible beauty 
and romance of Louisiana, Texas, Ari- 
zona. You will revel in its marvelous 
scenery and balmy climate, as well as 
in the luxurious comfort of the famous 


SUNSET LIMITED 


New Orleans San Antonio 
El Paso Tucson San Diego 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Operated daily over a mild, sunny route all the way. 
Observation Car, Through Dining Car and other com- 
forts of modern travel. Daily Through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Service between Washington, D. C. and San 
Francisco. Convenient service for the 120-mile detour 
by automobile over the entire length of the APACHE 
TRAIL Highway between Globe and Phoenix, passing 
ancient Cliff Dwellings; famous Copper Camps, mag- 
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This Little Boy is 
Worth a Million 








T’S the value his father puts on him. 

Yet this little boy goes to bed every 
night in a house unprotected from fire! 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher costs only 
$10, and it protects thousands of little boys 
and little girls from fire! 

Imagine what a father’s or mother’s 
conscience would say if fire broke out 
some night in the home—and there was 
no way to get out—and no Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher handy! 

Even a little child can use it. 

Get a Pyrene today! 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 








KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 








There is a Pyrene Product for Every Class of Fire Protection and Industrial Safety 
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Americans in their wildest Mayflower- 
romancing can not claim racial unity. In 
America vou have the supreme example of a 
nation that has absolutely nothing to do 
with race. A hundred races go to make this 
composite which we call America. 

When people live together in one center 
and are united by common needs and com- 
mon purposes and share common political 
fortunes and loyalities, they are a nation. 

I sometimes think it to be one of. the 
supreme functions of the Jew’s life.to show 
the inadequacy of the racial definition of 
nationalism, to prove by his life among 
many peoples the fallacy of it. 

I believe that the Jew and Christian 
will some day meet, not on the basis of 
assimilation, but on the common ground 
of service. 

But it is not a matter of a day, nor of a 
deeade, but of centuries. In faith let us 
work, Christian and Jew, each in his own 
sphere, and at his appointed task, to free 
ourselves and our fellow-men from the pride 
and selfishness of race and creed and greed. 

Let each man walk in the name of his 
God, but let each one likewise know that 
what God demands of him is “‘ to do justice, 
to love merey, and to walk humbly with 
him.” 





HARDING AS “HAZEE” 
RESIDENT HARDING was “hazed,” 
as a new member of the United States 

Senate, some seven years ago. The inci- 
dent is related in Arthur Wallace Dunn’s 
just published study of American polities 
from 1888 to 1921 (‘‘From Harrison to 
Harding,” Putnam, two vols.) In Mr. 
Dunn’s words: 


Senator Harding of Ohio was then a new 
member of the Senate. but he had been 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, and was used 
to presiding and familiar with parliamen- 
tary law. One day Senator Newlands of 
Nevada, one of the prominent Democrats 


of the Senate, took the floor to deliver a ~ 


set speech. Vice-President Marshall sent 
for Senator Harding, and when the Ohio 
Senator went to the desk, he was thus ad- 
monished: 

“It is the custom of the Senate,” said 
Marshall, ‘‘to haze new Senators. This 
form of punishment usually consists in 
calling one of them to preside over the 
Senate when Newlands makes a speech. 
It is your duty to remain in the chair until 
he concludes.” 

The Vice-President departed and New- 
lands went on with his speech. It was out 
of the ordinary. He reviewed the short- 
comings of the Democratic party, pointed 
out its omissions and failures, predicted de- 
feat and disaster if it did not mend its ways. 

Some time after Newlands had concluded 
the Vice-President returned. 

‘You have served your sentence,” he 
remarked to Harding. ‘‘Hereafter you 
will be considered a full-fledged Senator.” 

“You may think that you have hazed 
me,” replied Harding, ‘‘but I have been 
enjoying myself, having a better time than 
I’ve had in years. -I have listened to the 
worst lambasting of the Democratic party 
that it was ever my good fortune to hear.” 

“Do you know,” remarked the - Vice 
President, pensively, ‘‘I have come to fi 
conclusion that Newlands is the origina} fat 
boy who spilled the beans.” 
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THE “SUFFRAGETTE” APPEARS 
IN CHINA 


HINESE women are out after the 
4 vote, in an organization bearing the 
impressive title of “‘The League of 
Political Participation for Women.”’ Tem- 
porary headquarters have been founded in 
Peking, and prominent leaders among 
Chinese women in the city, according to 
a writer in the Japanese Chronicle, quoted 
by the New York Call, have formulated 
the following platform: 


‘‘We deplore the backward position of 
the women of China during the past several 
thousand years. Now that Parliament is 
opening and a constitution is about to be 
drafted, we are going to participate and 
get a fair deal for women under the new 
law. Therefore, this association has been 
formed for political participation, and it is 
our hope that all women will join us, so 
that we may pull together successfully and 
do honor to ourselves and our country.” 


An association of students of the Peking 
Higher Normal School for Girls is ‘* pre- 
senting an ambitious program.’’ It asks 
for equal rights as to the franchise. But, 
says the writer— 


This group goes much farther than this, 
extending their program’ over reforms for 
women that belong to the educational, 
domestic, economic and social phases of 
the woman’s question. 

In order to give more opportunity to 
women students they ask that all national 
educational institutions shall be open to 
women. In domestic relations they want a 
change of laws making the rights of hus- 
bands and wives equal, and giving sons 
and daughters equal rights as to property 
and the rights of succession to the same in 
relation to parents. 

In keeping with the position that’ hus- 
bands and wives should have equal rights, 
this group of students demand a marriage 
ceremony which will guarantee wives an 
equal position with their husbands. The 
institution of concubinage is denounced as 
a crime just as much as bigamy is regarded 
as a crime in the West. 

Another point bearing on the social 
aspect of this question is that the women 
of this organization endeavor to do away 
entirely with footbinding, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest physical 
impediments suffered by the masses of 
Chinese women to-day. As to economic 
independence, they advocate the policy of 
“equal pay for equal work,’’ and demand 
adequate protection under the law for 
mothers who have to earn their living. 

This is an extensive and interesting 
program, and one wonders how long the 
campaign will last. In conversation with 
one of the prominent leaders of the Young 
China Movement, a professor of the Na- 
tional University of Peking, I asked about 
this recent increase of interest in the 
woman’s question. 

The professor replied that he was in per- 
fect sympathy with their aspirations, but, 
as he had previously remarked to one of 
the Chinese women leaders, he hoped the 
women of China would have to fight for the 
vote twenty years before they were success- 
ful. For he believed that in a twenty-year 
campaign for the vote the Chinese women 
would have gained an appreciation of what 
it meant and would have become edu- 
tated to a degree of being able to use it 
inte'ligently. 
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The American public takes 14,000, 000. 90 
rides a year. x 
Properties capitalized at $6,000,000,000 otal 5. 
facilities. To operate these properties, 10,000 000 tons of 

bituminous coal are consumed each year. 





Keeping down fuel costs is a vital problem forthe 


management of an electric railway. To keep down fuel 
costs it is necessary that the electric railway power plant 
obtain bituminous coal of just the right quality and use 
it to obtain the largest possible power return per dollar. 


Large sales of Consolidation Coal to the most efficient 
electric railways are made possible not only by the high 
heat content of our fuel but by our reputation for ship- 
ping only clean coal from which all possible non-com- 
bustible material has been eliminated. 


ed 
THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG, Detroit, Mich. UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, DC. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N.H FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Iilinois. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG. Baltimore. Md. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnoti, Ohio. 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Bosfon,Mass FIRST NATL BANK BLDG.. Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG.. Philadelphia, Po. KIRBY BLOG., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO.. MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG, St Aoul Minn 
Sales Agents EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD, SHAUGHNESSY BLDG. Mon/real Quebec. 

MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dollar Pencil in the black box 
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lar Pencil didn’t have it 
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W. B. 


IKE “This Freedom” Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell's latest novel is one with 

a purpose, and is none the less interesting 
on that account. It opens in London in 
the year 1895, when Queen Victoria of 
gracious memory was on the throne and 
society observed many restraints which 


| are now ignored. The man who at the 
| moment was the lion of the season was 





Anthony Dyke, the explorer whose travels 
in the uncivilized regions of the earth 
ranged from the Andes to Tierra del Fuego, 
and whose exploits sounded like fairy-tales 
to the stay-at-homes who read of them. 
When Emmeline Verinder, a gentle, well- 
bred girl of the type of her day, met this 
man, the effect on both was electrical. It 
was a case of love at first sight, ardent and 


deep. Circumstances were to prove its 
stability. 
Mr. Verinder is the old-fashioned, au- 


thoritative parent. None of his family 
has ever disputed his will and, given his 
own way, he is kindly and indulgent. He 
also has been greatly taken with Dyke and 
asks him to dinner, an invitation which is 
at once accepted. But before the date set, 
a gossiping neighbor tells Mrs. Verinder 
that Emmeline has been seen walking in 
Kensington Gardens with a man, a cireum- 
stanee which calls for immediate rebuke 
on the part of the girl’s mother. In ad- 
ministering this rebuke Mrs. Verinder 
learns to her dismay that the pair, Dyke 
and her daughter, have met several times, 
have made no secret of their feeling for 
each other, and consider matters too far 
gone forretreat. She also learns that Dyke 
has a wife who has been insane for years, 
and that all his efforts for an annulment 
of this marriage have been in vain. 

There is a dreadful scene. Mr. Verinder 
blusters and commands; Emmeline -re- 
fuses to obey him. She has her own money, 
so the restraint of closed purse-strings 
ean not be applied, and the upshot of the 
matter is that one morning early Emmeline 
walks out of the house, is gone for three 
days, and on her return calmly acknowl- 
edges that she has been at Liverpool with 
Dyke, living with him as his wife. After 
the storm which this announcement has 
evoked has somewhat abated, Emmeline 
suggests that she and her family had better 
part. Her parents go away for a trip, the 
house is closed and Emmeline goes to 
a private hotel. She and Dyke meet 
constantly, but are never seen together in 
public. He is finishing a course of lec- 
tures and getting ready to go to South 
America. Emmeline spends as much time 
as possible with him, goes to Liverpool 
to see him off, and at the last moment, 
unable to face the prospect of a separation, 
smuggles herself on board the steamer, only 


| appearing when it is too late to set her 








ashore. 

The next months are spent in South 
America where Emmeline accompanies 
Dyke on a trip through the Andes. These 
pages are the best in the book. thrilling as 
to adventure and full of beautiful descrip- 
tions of those wonderful regions. Then 
the long-dreaded, separation takes place. 
They part at Valparaiso, Anthony going 
on to Australia for important work which 
awaits him there, and Emmeline returning 
to London where she sets up for herself in 





MAXWELL’S NEW NOVEL 


a small flat. It has been impossible for 
the Verinders to conceal entirely the state 
of affairs, and gossip has been busy with 
Emmeline’s name during her absence. She 
is cast off by her family and cut by all her 
friends save one, but she calmly ignores 
all this and goes quietly about her business. 

The years go by. When, in the in- 
tervals of his travels, Anthony comes to 
London he at first spends a few days with 
Emmie, only going out after dark and never 
being seen with her. She devotes herself 
to his interests; corrects the proof-sheets 
of his books, looks after his money affairs, 
makes the acquaintance of his father, an 
old elergyman in Devonshire, and even 
visits Mrs. Dyke in the asylum that she 
may not feel herself entirely forsaken. 
Gradually her story is forgotten and she 
gathers a few friends around her, young 
people among them, and then, one day, she 
has a visit from one of the latter. Mildred 
Parker comes to her in great agitation. 
She is in love with a friend of her brother's, 
Alwyn Beckett, who has gone on the stage, 
and her parents won't hear of it, so Mildred 
is ready to run away with him, with or 
without a marriage ceremony. Emmie 
is startled at having her own early ex- 
perience recalled in this manner. Only, 
in this case, there is no insurmountable ob- 
stacle to be overcome, and she wonders 
how the child can speak so lightly of 
throwing away her good name and dis- 
gracing her family. She bestirs herself; 
meets the young man, arouses his ambition, 
interviews Mr. Parker, and finally carries 
the matter to a successful conclusion. 

In the meantime Dyke’s reputation as 
an explorer has been dimmed by the 
achievements of others. The discovery 
of the South Pole had long been his ambi- 
tion, and he lives to see it achieved by 
Seott and Amundsen. He undertakes 
another expedition in the Antarctic regions, 
and for a time there is no news of him. 
Grave fears are entertained for his safety, 
fears that almost become certainty. His 
old fame is recalled; the papers are full of 
him and his previous exploits and then, 
just as hope is about to be relinquished, 


he cables: ‘‘Done the trick. Coming 
home. Love. Tony.” The luck has 
turned at last. His final journey has been 
successful; he receives a knighthood in 


recognition of his services; his wife has 
died and the book closes with the banns of 
marriage being read in church between 
Anthony Penfold Dyke and the woman 
who has so long been faithful to him. 


Such is the story of ‘‘Spinster, of 
This Parish” (Dodd, Mead, ge 
e 


interesting and well-written story. 
law against which it is directed is that 
which does not allow divorcee for the cause 
of insanity, a law which seems to the author 
an iniquitous one, tho many may believe 
its repeal might prove still more danger- 
ous. As regards the ethical question in- 
volved it is odd that no objections seem 
to have been made to Emmeline’s course of 
action on the ground of morality. Ex- 
pediency is cited, and what people ‘will say 
weighs heavily, but the ethical side of the 
case seems to have occu.red to no one, 
not even to Anthony’s father who, being 
a parson, might have been expected to 
take a less liberal view of things. 
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THE DENTIST AND 
THE PUBLIC 


By R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., New York City 


The day is not far distant when the American people 
generally will fully reeognize and appreciate the services 
of the dentist as a guardian of public health. 


The United States Government accorded this recogni- 
tion to his profession when, during the War, it placed 
the dentist on the same footing in the military estab- 
lishment with the physician and surgeon. 


Dentistry is a branch of medicine and the dentist is 
the physician and surgeon of the mouth. He is a 
‘specialist ’’ in the same sense as is the man who devotes 
himself exclusively to the eye, the ear or the throat. 


The importance of his branch of medicine is becoming 
more evident every day. Recent medical discoveries 
not only emphasize the necessity of preventive dentistry, 
they also point out the fact that the dentist plays the 
leading rdle in the cure or alleviation of diseases that 
were for years of obseure origin. 


Of course, great masses of people are ignorant of 
even the first principles of mouth hygiene. But others, 
educated in these principles, give their teeth a per- 
functory brushing twice a day, and growl at a once-in- 
several-years bill from the dentist. 


In modern dentistry, as in modern medicine, the 
tendency is toward prevention rather than cure. ‘Don’t 
let disease get established in your mouth”’ the dentists 
say. End dental troubles before they begin by taking 
proper eare of the teeth and gums. 


‘Taking proper care’’ means keeping the teeth and 
gums absolutely clean at all times, and through all the 
years of life. 


Many parents pay slight attention to their children’s 
teeth. They permit the first teeth to blacken and 
decay, or the permanent teeth to grow in out of align- 
ment. When these teeth do not meet and occlusion is 
not perfect, the food is not well masticated, and mal- 
nutrition has begun. To avoid this condition the child 
should be under the observation of a dentist during the 
period of dentition. 


So far as adults are concerned—most of their tooth 
troubles are avoidable. Visits to the dentist at fre- 


quent intervals will assure the ending of dental 
troubles in the most incipient stage. 


Cavities detected when decay has just begun are 
easily and painlessly filled. When decay has pro. 
gressed to the point which involves a nerve, not 
only is the condition serious, but treatment and repairs 
are painful. 


All his knowledge and skill the dentist uses to avoid 
the infliction of pain. But when the patient does suffer, 
instead of blaming the dentist, let him think rather 
that he is enduring ‘‘a punishment which befits the 
crime.” Had he observed the laws of mouth hygiene, 
had he visited his dentist in time, he would have saved 
himself useless pain and expense. 


And it is a remarkable fact that so much emphasis 
is laid on ‘“‘expense’’ when health and frequently life 
itself are at stake. A man who will cheerfully pay his 
lawyer a large fee for a matter involving his property 
only, will howl in protest when his dentist or physician 
charges him but a fraction of the legal fee for advice or 
treatment perhaps involving his very life. 


The dentist, like other professional men, has in- 
vested years of his life and a large sum of money in ac- 
quiring his knowledge and skill. The return on this 
investment must come in professional reputation, in the 
consciousness of service rendered to his fellow-men 
and in a financial compensation sufficient to guarantee 
a livelihood and a reasonable share of the pleasures of 
life. 


His fees must, of necessity, be reckoned chiefly on his 
time. For instance, it takes time even to clean the 
teeth and time that could be devoted equally well to 
work commanding larger compensation. The public 
should take this fact into consideration before protesting 


dental charges. 


The work of the dentist is essential to the health of 
the community and therefore to its happiness and 
prosperity. If it is to be of the highest character it 
must be fully recognized and generously paid for. Then 
only will real progress be made along the pathway to- 
ward the goal which modern dentistry seeks to attain. 


PUBLICITY PAID FOR IN THE INTERESTS OF ORAL HEALTH 
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15,000 gallon Redwood tanks in 
at the Larkin soap factory, Buffalo. Fleming 
Tank Co., Inc., installed the first of these in 
1904. They have proved entirely satisfactory, 


constant use 


Holding acids and alkalies for 18 years 


An Installation of Redwood Tanks with a capacity of 1,350,000 gallons 


4 py Redwood tanks are used by the Larkin Co. for render- 
ing fats, holding acid and alkali solutions, as settling tanks 
and storage tanks. From an original installation of a few small 
tanks, the installation has grown to a total of 90 fifteen-thousand- 
gallon tanks with a total capacity of over a million and a third gallons. Years 
of the severest service a tank can be called upon to stand have proved the wis- 
dum of selecting Redwood. In practically every section of the country and 
under all conditions of service Redwood has proved its value for many industrial 
and engineering uses. 
Redwood is Preserved by Nature 

During the growth of the tree, every fibre of Redwood is impregnated with a 
natural, odorless preservative which protects the wood against the action of 
acid and alkali solutions as well as against all forms of rot and decay. 


Redwood— The Natural Tank Material 


Its uniform texture and freedom from knots, make Redwood particularly adapt- 
able for tank construction. Its cellularstructure of innumerable small, regularly 
formed air cells assures exceptional insulating qualities, providing also against 
warping and shrinking. 

In every industrial center are established tank manufacturers prepared 

to give immediate prices and service in the erection of Redwood tanks. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
2085 McCormick Bidg. 820 No. 40 Rector St. Bidg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


311 California St. Central Bidg. 6th and Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 





Our extensive re-manu- 
facturing operations 
provide a large supply 
of short, knot-free Red- 
wood 1", 1'4", 144", and 
2" thick and 3" to 6" 
wide. For trays, stock 
boxes, tool boxes. small 
vats and wood special- 
ties, this high grade 
Redwood is ideal, Our 
prices are decidedly at- 
tractive, Full particu- 
lars furnishcd on re- 
quest, 


Write our Chicago or 
New York office for 
- aft 
copiesof our’ Construc- 
tion Digest’ and our 
i r 
Engineering Digest.” 





a cut or scratch 


The prompt application of an 
antiseptic guards against infecticn 
imes serious consequences. 

Give Absorbine, Jr. that place 
of responsibility and trust in the 
household medicine cabinet. A 
few drops cleanse the wound and 
assist nature in healing. 

But Absorbine, Jr. is a powerful 
liniment as well as a safe antisep- 
tic. It is a preventive of stiffness, 
lameness and soreness after hard 
or prolonged exercise or play. 

You will find many other uses 
for this antiseptic liniment with the 
clean, agreeable odor and which so 
conveniently combines two neces- 
Sities in one container. 


‘Absorbined® 





ay Sead pe dl "s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal tri Tents, sen, pupad. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
145 T. le St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF AN “ASCENT” 


LIVE LACY is a young woman, whose 


mother having died at her birth, has 
been brought up largely under the influence 
of her cynical grandfather in a _ small 
Pennsylvania town. Olive frankly despises 
every one in the place, including her 
father, who seems a perfectly respectable 
tho rather dull citizen, and on _ the 
death of her grandfather she perceives that 
marriage is her only chance of eseape from 
her present surroundings and so annexes 
the one person on her horizon who can 
give her what she wants, a New York 
architect named John Devon, a man of 
ability, scholarly tastes and artistic appre- 
ciation, who is in love with her. His 
father, who knows Olive, cautions his son 
as to this step, and when young Devon 
says: “‘You must remember that 
very young, and that she’s all hunger”; 
the astute elder replies: ‘‘Greed’s the word 
for her; she’s all greed. She’s got more 
greed than she’s got soul.”” Nor does the 
fact that her greed is largely intellectual 
make matters better. 

Olive’s life in New York gives her the 
opportunity to satisfy her longing for 
beautiful surroundings, and her house is a 
thing of beauty, but still she is not satis- 
fied and her persistent craving for an 
uncertain something is dominating her 
when she makes the acquaintance of her 
husband’s old friend, Father Ames, an 
Englishman belonging to an old Catholic 
family who has come to this country on a 
lecturing tour. Her first encounter with 
him is at his rooms where she goes to meet 
her husband, and she at once falls under 
the spell of his personality. In the con- 
versation which ensues she announces her 
position as an unbeliever, but Father Ames 
has encountered too many atheists to be 
imprest, and they at once begin one of 
those intricate conversations with which 
the book is filled. During Father Ames’s 
stay in New York she sees much of him, 
is deeply imprest by all he ‘says, and 
finally announces to him her conversion. 
Her first shock comes when she sees in 
what an impersonal way he takes it, and 
the second when he says he will send 
Father Norton to talk with her, as he is 
used to the-eare of converts, and when, in 
dismay, she begs that she may have her 
first instruction from him, he refuses, say- 
ing that Father Norton will do much 
better than he could. The final blow comes 
when, after a lecture tour through the 
eountry, Father Ames returns to New 
York, and announces, on the eve of his 
departure, that immediately on his return 
to England he is to enter the order of the 
Carmelites, which means complete sepa- 
ration from the world. 

Olive’s next experience is in Paris, where 
she philanders about with a charming 
young Frenchman who takes her out to 
Fontainebleau one day and either proposes 
some decisive step to her or is about to 
do so when she suppresses him. It is 
greatly to her credit that she could under- 
stand what the young man was driving 
at, for it is to be doubted if the casual 
reader will be as clever, but at any rate it 
ends the Frenchman’s chances, and the 
next chapter finds the Devons in London. 

Here Olive encounters an elderly charmer 
named Passmore who admires her beauty 
and is able to understand her conversation. 
John Devon is summoned home by the 
sudden illness of his father and Olive 8 
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left alone. After an exceedingly brief 
acquaintance Passmore sends Olive a 
letter saying he is to be in his apartment 
in Paris the following week-end and sug- 
gests that it would be very pleasant were 
she to join him there. At the moment 
Father Ames is in England, having received 
permission to visit his dying sister, and 
Olive manages to secure an interview with 
him. She tells him what she is about to 
do and begs him to save her from herself, 
receiving the surprize of her life when the 
priest tells her a few plain truths concerning 
her character, apparently the first she has 
ever heard. This is the best scene in the 
book, for in it the author drops her obscure 
style and says plainly what she means. 

Rebuked by Father Ames Olive goes to 
Paris but, uncertain as ever, some slight 
incident turns her back to London without 
her even having seen Passmore. Soon 
after she joins her husband in America and 
before long dies, still unsatisfied, uncertain 
to the last of what she wanted, an egoist 
to the very end. 

Such is the story of ‘‘ Ascent”’ by Frances 
Rumsey (Boni & Liveright, $2.00), a book 
which might rank high were it stript of 
the verbiage by which it is disfigured, and 
written in comprehensible English. It 
contains very little conversation, but that 
little is, with the exception of Olive’s talks 
with Father Ames, so involved and so 
obseure as to be absurd. The author 
should realize that simplicity of style ranks 
high as a virtue. 





SIR GILBERT PARKER’S 
ROMANCE 


HE difference between the man of 

affairs and him of the artistic and crea- 
tive temperament—no new theme but one 
which lends itself to numberless scenes and 
circumstances. Thus radically opposed 
are Carnae Grier and his father, the great 
Canadian lumber king; the one visionary, 
impulsive and idealistic; the other with 
but one passion, his business. 

Even as a child Carnac Grier’s artistic 
tastes were as marked as in later life. His 
elder brother Fabian had gone into his 
father’s business as a partner and so, feeling 
that he was not making any headway with 
his painting, Carnac decides to go to New 
York for a winter’s study. He does good 
work, but falls into a trap set for him by an 
unscrupulous model and her father, and 
goes through with her what he supposes is 
a mock marriage, to be told a few hours 
later that it is binding. He awakes to the 
fraud practised upon him and indignantly 
leaves the woman who has entrapped him. 
He consults a New York lawyer as to the 
possibility of obtaining a divorce but, re- 
ceiving little encouragement, goes to Paris 
for a time and then returns to Montreal, 
his secret weighing upon him. 

Things are not going smoothly at home. 
John Grier and Fabian have quarreled and 
parted, and when the father hears that his 
son has entered the rival firm of Belloc & 
Co., hisrage is intense. He turns naturally 
to his other son. Would Carnae be any 
good in the business? Would he come into 
it in any case? There is some business to 
be done in another part of Canada; will 
Carnac undertake it? Carnac declines the 
trip, but offers to take charge of matters at 
home if his father will go to the Mada- 
waska River, an offer which is accepted, 
and Grier departs after giving his son in- 
structions as to proceedings at home. 
Carnac does uncommonly well, dealing 
successfully with one or two crises which 
arise, but on the return of his father re- 
linquishes his job as one which is distasteful 
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Last Drop’ 
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Turkey and “*Fixin’s and then—Yum Yum!— 


WARD’S PARADISE 
The best part F RUIT C AKE The Cake of 


of the Feast the Gods 
OTHING will give your Thanksgiving mas Dianer, too. We'll deliver it to you a few 
Dinner the same old-fashioned spirit as days before Christmas. An ideal Christmas gift 
Ward's Paradise Fruit Cake. Never for any man or woman, and especially appro- 
before was there a cake just like it nor one-half 
so good. Taste it once and you will never 
again be satisfied with any ordinary fruit cake. 


priate for an entire family where it is imprac- 
ticable to send individual gifts to each member. 
Send us your gift list, we'll do the rest. 


7 ; Wrapped in glassine paper and packed in a 
HE pineapples, raisins, imported cherries 


and other fruits, the choice nuts, butter, 
eggs, milk, sugar and flour that enter into its 


beautifully decorated metal gift-box lined with 
lace paper and an embossed doil Send oae to 


the boys or girls at school, or other absent mem- 
all blend- 
ed and baked, by “‘the world's greatest bakers,” 
into a masterpiece of cake-making. Made the 
Ward Way as only Ward knows how. 


making are the finest money can buy, bers of the family. Price east of Mississippi 


River $5.00 post-paid. Elsewhere in the United 
States and in Canada, $1.c0 additional. Order 
from your dealer. If he canaot supply you, cake 


> . es will be sent parcel post or express pre aid, on 
If there is any left after Thanksgiving you can : . ' pret 


save it until Christmas for it will keep fresh and 
delicious for months! But it isn't likely there 
will be any left— it's much too good for that! 


receipt of check, post office money order or ex- 
press money order. 
York office or, if more convenient, to our nearest 
bakery.° Over One Hundred Thousand Sold 
So you'd better order one now for your Christ- Last Holiday Season. 


Address Department L 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO Boston PITTSBURGH ~- BALTIMORE 
BROOKLYN CLEVELAND PROVIDENCE NEWARK CoLUuMBUS 

SpeciaL Note: To heads of manufactories, banks, stores, elc., who make it a practice \« 

remember employees at Chrisimas with gifts, we suggest their trial of Poradise Fruit Cake 

as a present to men and women employees. We predict it will make a hit cnd prove a 

gift success. Successfully tried by 

many instilutrons last Chrisimas. 


Send orders to our New 





NEw York 
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Jim Henrys Column 


My Friends 


Here’s a story they tell about Charles 
Lamb. At a social function a friend 
said to him: 

““Come over here and meet Mr. A.—. 
Lamb answered, “‘ No—I don’t like 
him.” 

“Why,” exclaimed his friend, “you 
don’t know him!” 

“‘That’s why I don’t like him!” 
said Lamb. 

I imagine a lot of my friends were 
like that once. But now that they 
know Mennen’s I honestly doubt 
whether anything could shake their 
conviction that it is the greatest shaving 
preparation ever invented. 





”? 


Now, what I am driving at is this: 


You read my stuff right along in a 
disinterested sort of way. You've 
probably had all the dope on Mennen’s 
for months. Yet you don’t know it. 
You're not a friend. You haven’t met 
it face to face, as it were. 

You haven’t seen a tiny squeeze of 
cream flower into a young snow drift 
of lather. You haven’t learned what 
a difference it makes to use three times 
the usual amount of water—cold if you 
like it. You haven’t enjoyed that 
moment when your razor sings due 
south and finds the expectant sting 
and pull conspicuous by their absence. 
You haven’t felt that bland, soothing 
after-glow on your skin. In other words 
you don’t know the Mennen Shave! 

Why not get acquainted? 

Let me send you my big demonstrator 
tube with enough Mennen shaves to 
take the wrinkles out of your soul and 
make it radiate with a new joy of living. 

For good measure I’ll throw in a 
sample of Mennen Talcum for Men— 

a real “‘He” powder for after shaving 
or bathing. Fine for your skin—body 
or face. It doesn’t show! 


Both for ten cents. 


tone 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. AJ. USA. - 
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to him, much to the indignation of the old 
man. Carnac has a little money of his own 
so he continues his painting, happy in the 
eareer he has chosen. 

Luke Tarboe now comes on the scene, 
a character peculiar to the lumber districts, 
but full of charm. Luke is an educated 
man who had been ordered an out-of-door 
life for the benefit of his health. All trace 
of illness had long since disappeared, but 
he had never returned to city life, and was 
now head of a gang of lumbermen working 
By his adroit management 
Tarboe settles a difficulty that has arisen 


| between Grier’s and Belloe’s workmen, and 
| Grier is so imprest by his ability that he 


takes him into his business. 
And so time goes on. Carnac realizes 
that he is in love with Junia Shale, a charm- 


| ing girl whom he has known from a child, 


| ability. 





| hundred thousand dollars. 


but the knowledge of his marriage keeps 
him silent. Tarboe has also perceived 
Junia’s charm, and he is a dangerous rival, 
with his magnificent physique and his great 
Carnac’s position becomes un- 
bearable, and once more he leaves home. 
During his absence he sees his wife, who 
not only refuses to let him get a divorce 
but says that she will give him six months 
in which to come back to her, after which 
she will seek him among his own people. 
Carnae returns to his home with this 
threat hanging over him, but soon more 
important events oceur to divert him. 

John Grier dies suddenly, and when his 
will is read he is found to have left the 
business to Tarboe, with a regular sum to 
be paid from it yearly to his widow. Not 
a cent to Carnae by that will, but he has 
made another, dated a week later, by which 
Carnae gets the business and Tarboe two 
A letter is left 
at Grier’s bank, to be opened in three 
years, which tells of the existence of this 
will and where it may be found, but no 
one but Tarboe knows of this, and the first 
will stands. 

In the meantime another interest comes 
into Carnae’s life. An important election 
is impending in the Provinee, and one of 
the candidates is a silver-tongued French- 
man, Barode Barouche, the most dominant 
figure in the Province. Carnae goes to 
hear him speak, and as he listens to a pro- 


| gram which seems to him fatal to French 
| Canada, he resolves to enter the field him- 


Mennen Salesman q | 


self. He is accepted as a candidate by the 
Opposition and finds himself in the midst 
of an exciting campaign where his gifts of 
vision and imagination make him a dan- 
gerous rival. At this inopportune moment 
his wife appears on the scene and goes to 
Barouche with her story. Barouche sees 


the importance of it in the campaign and 
| bides his time, keeping the girl meanwhile 
| where he can lay his hand on her when 





wanted. But he has reckoned without 
Junia, who comes across the girl by acci- 
dent, learns her story, works upon her 
better feelings, obtains her marriage certifi- 
eate and gets her off to New York before 
Barouche can produce her. 

The election is won by Carnac, he ar- 
ranges a settlement of affairs with Tarboe 
which pleases both, and the reader is given 
to understand in a hazy sort of way that 
Carnae and Junia will soon be married. 
This latter arrangement recalls Jerome’s 
article on stageland, in which he declares 
that the destruction of a marriage certifi- 
eate renders the marriage null and void, 


but one must not be too particular when | 








the happiness of young people is at stake. 

Such in brief is the story of ‘‘Carnac 
Folly” (Lippincott, $2.00), in which Sir 
Gilbert Parker once more takes us to the 
life of the Canadian forests, the rivers with 
their burden of logs, and the human in- 
terests that cluster around them. 





“THE ALTAR STEPS” 


“oo has happened to Compton 
Mackenzie? This is a question 
which is bound to be asked by his many 


| admirers after reading “‘The Altar Steps’”’ 


(Doran, $2.00), for a more complete change 
of subject can hardly be imagined, tho 
the excellence of his style and the quality 
of his work remain the same. 

Hitherto it has been the life of to-day 
that has engaged his attention, the young, 
ardent life of London with its modern 
manners and standards, or lack thereof. 
There is youth in his latest book, but it is 
that of a lad brought up in clerical sur- 
roundings who at an early age goes through 
that emotional experience which, for lack 
of a better name, we term conversion, and 
who resolves to devote himself to the 
service of God. The only profession he 
ean contemplate is the priesthood, and 
the book closes on the day of his ordina- 
tion, for ‘“‘The Altar Steps” is but the 
prelude to another novel to be ealled ‘‘ The 
Parson’s Progress.” 

The union of Church and State in En- 
gland is responsible for much trouble which 
church folk in this country are mercifully 
spared. If a man here finds the service in 


| a certain chureh too ornate for his taste 





| scorn for the unfortunate bishops. 





he goes elsewhere and does not feel called 
upon to break the windows of the objec- 
tionable edifice or hale the offending 
parson before a magistrate, but they do 
things differently in England. _ The strug- 
gles in the Anglican church between the 
Evangelical and ‘‘Catholic”’ parties are 
fierce and continual and are by no means 
without their amusing sides to the on- 
looker. 

The story gives the history of Mark 
Lidderdale’s life from his early years in 
his father’s mission in a poor part of Lon- 
don to the day of his ordination, and by 
the time it is finished there are few phases 
of clerical life that have not been touched 
upon. Sinners are let down gently in the 
book, the author reserving most of his 
For 
those selected for the ‘‘moderation” of 
their opinions he has nothing but contempt, 
but he does depict one or two saintly prel- 
ates, wondering at the same time how 
they were ever chosen. Fortunately the 
author has a sense of humor and a desire 
to be fair, altho his own sympathies 
are plainly with the most advanced out- 
posts of the Anglican church. Of course 
there is a good deal of controversial dis- 
cussion in the book, and an entertaining 
and rather original chapter describes an 
interview Mark has with a Roman Catholie 
priest, and the prosaic reasons given by 
the latter for the failure of his church to 
convert England. ‘‘I realize as an English- 
man that it is no use to give the English 
Irish Catholicism. When I was in Rome 
the other day I was disgusted, I really was. 
I thoroughly sympathize with Protestants 
who go there and are disgusted. You 
can not expect a decent English family to 
confess to an Irish peasant. It’s not 
reasonable.” 

As a boy of eighteen Mark goes to the 
Silechester College Mission at the great 
naval port of Chatsea, where he works for 
two years under Father Rowley. This is 
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«Man alive! You won't know 
what a smooth shave really is 


until you strop your blades with a Twinplex. 
Then you'll enjoy smoother, quicker shaves than 
you ever thought possible. Twinplex improves 
new blades 100% and gives 100 perfect shaves 
from each new blade. Sold on trial everywhere. 
Twinplex Sales Co. St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 


| Juvinple 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 





for single edge blades 
$3.00 
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probably a picture of a certain famous | 
| priest, now dead, and his great work at 


Portsmouth, and is very interesting. An- 
other of Mark’s experiences is that of his 
connection with the Order of St. George. 
In the author’s deseription of the life at 
Malford Abbey, with its mixture of ear- 
nestness and pose, its real zeal and pseudo- 
monasticism, we have probably a fair pic- 
ture, and one that shows why the monastic 
life has but small hold on the English mind. 

Mr. Mackenzie will reach but a com- 
paratively small circle with his new choice 
of topies, but it should never be forgotten 
that there are those to whom the unseen 
is the real, the spiritual side of things the 
most important, and these will find ‘The 
Altar Steps” a book to read and enjoy. 








A DRAMATIC TALE BY HUTCHINSON’S 
SISTER 


WILD night in November on the 
Lincolnshire coast, the rain falling in 
torrents, the wind blowing over the marshes, 
and a vessel going to pieces not far out, 





the only salvage a spar washed ashore | 


| with a baby lashed to it and, by some | 


miracle, alive. The child is taken by a | 


compassionate farmer who has already 
adopted one waif, and the two lads are 


brought up together. But there is a great | 


difference between them. Ayerst, the 


| elder of the two, is a white-faced, evasive, 


skulking sort of boy while Andrew, he of 
the shipwreck, grows into a fine, upstand- 
ing, handsome youth, devoted to the old 
man who has brought him up, loving the 
land and eager to be getting his living 


| from it. 





Farmer Swinseo had lost his wife and | 


infant son in the first year of his married 
life and he had always intended to make a 
son of Ayerst, giving him his name, leaving 
him the farm and hoping thus to perpetu- 
ate his family in his old home. But Ayerst 
is not the stuff of which farmers are made, 
and after a stormy scene with his adopted 
father he goes to London where he is 
articled to a firm of solicitors. Here he 
gets into trouble with a shrewd and artful 


woman who is more than a match for any | 


slyness of his and, in order to satisfy whose 
demands, he forges his father’s name to a 
check. The fraud is at once detected and 
Ayerst sent back to his father, who re- 
ceives him with indignation and scorn, all 
the more intense because the young man 
shows no repentance for his fault. 

Not long after this Farmer Swinsco dies, 
and on reading his will it is found that all 
the property has been left to Ayerst with 





the exception of five hundred pounds to | 


Andrew, together with any fifty acres of 
land which Ayerst shall be pleased to give 
him. <Ayerst at once bestows on him a 
tract of partly redeemed land and, at the 
instigation of Miss Swinsco, who had always 
considered him an interloper, Andrew is 
invited to leave the house. 

It is not the smallness of the bequest 
that troubles Andrew but the fact that 
Ayerst now becomes the holder of a mort- 
gage on Colt-Harrow, a somewhat dilap- 
idated property belonging to one Arnold 
Carey, a retired naval officer who, capable 
on the quarter-deck, is not a success as a 
farmer and, in his desire to be one, has come 
to grief. He has a beautiful daughter, 
Tarnia, between whom and Andrew a 
sudden but deep love had arisen, and when 
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the latter hears that the fortunes of the 
Careys are at the mercy of Ayerst, he fears 
the worst. His fears are realized. True 
to the time-honored traditions of fiction 
Tarnia marries Ayerst in order to save her 
father, and Andrew, after much anguish, 
endeavors to console himself by marrying 
pretty Cathy Yardley, a foolish young per- 
son from 8 

About six months later Andrew is sum- 
moned to Miss Swinsco’s death-bed where 
he learns that Mr. Swinsco had made a will 
in his favor which Ayerst and his aunt had 
supprest. This will is handed over to 
Andrew, but a mistaken consideration for 
Tarnia keeps him silent on the subject. 
He does not wish to destroy the will, so he 
stitches it inside the lining of his coat and 
resumes the ordinary course of his life, 
merely tolerant of his wife but devoted to 
their little son. But it is always the un- 
foreseen that happens. Cathy, in mending 
his coat one day, comes across the will. 
Not unnaturally she is indignant at having 
been defrauded of the comfort and ease 
that might have been hers and, aware of 
the reason therefor, turns upon Andrew 
and, beside herself with rage, informs him 
that Ayerst is her child’s father. ‘‘ You 
thought you would fool me; well I fooled 
you first.” 

Frantic with rage Andrew starts off to 
find Ayerst and the book ends with a 
providential catastrophe that disposes of 
the superfluous characters and permits 
the final union of Andrew and Tarnia. 
Such is the story of ‘‘Sea Wrack”’ by Vere 
Hutehinson (The Century Co., $1.75), a 
harrowing tale and one strongly suggestive 
of “If Winter Comes.”” At the same time 
it is no feeble imitation but a strong story, 
well written, and full of interest. It will 
interest readers to know that the author 
is a sister of A. S. M. Hutchinson. 





ROMANCE FROM ALASKA 


EALISM does not always mean the 

chronicle of a sordid existence. The 
record of a pleasant life may be as true as 
any other, and it is a pleasure to turn from 
the dismal annals of the Middle West to 
a book like ‘““My Alaskan Idyll,” by 
Hjalmar Rutzebeck (Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00). Of course the author has a great 
advantage in his scene of action. Alaska 
is a comparatively new field, and the life 
there is still that of the pioneer, with. the 
additional charm of fine scenery, a great 
industry like that of the salmon-fishery, 
and a native population of Indians. It is 
among these surroundings that Svend 
Norman finds himself, and his book opens 
appropriately with his arrival at his home- 
stead with his bride. It is only the record 
of their life, their struggles with conditions 
and their ultimate triumph. Like ‘true 
pioneers their occupations are various. 
Salmon-fishing and gold-mining share their 
attention with a crop of rutabagas, upon 
the sale of which they are depending to 
pay some debts. The negligence of an 
Indian boatman, who leaves the rutabagas 
to freeze on the beach, causes disappoint- 
ment in that quarter and to the poor run 
of salmon is due another, but the young 
people work on undaunted, and in his 
leisure moments the author indulges him- 
self in what had long been his dream—a try 
for literary fame. 

There is a previous book by Mr. Rutze- 
beck, called ‘‘ Alaska Man’s Luck,” and this 
is evidently the work upon which Svend 
Norman is engaged and which is finally 

spted, to his great joy. ‘ 
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book is very interesting. Alaska is a coun- 
try that is being rapidly developed and 
which is bound, if it ean be preserved from 
the hands of the exploiters, to become one 
of the most valuable States of the Union. 








A GRACEFUL MINISTER 


eS: BRACE & CO. have re- 
cently brought out a volume of short 
stories by Margaret Widdemer entitled 
‘*A Minister of Grace”’ ($1.75) which are 
readable, tho some of them are slightly 
reminiscent. 

The title refers to a character who 
appears in all of them, Dr. Andrew Blan- 
ton, a saintly old Episcopal parsen, own 
brother to Dr. Lavender of fragrant 
memory, whose unworldliness has left his 
eyes keen to see, and his judgment un- 
biased by conventionality. He shows these 
qualities when his nephew Arden, a young 
clergyman, suddenly revolts from the re- 
straints of his profession and even talks of 
leaving the Church. It is Dr. Blanton who 
sees that the real reason for Arden’s sudden 
distaste for his chosen career can be traced 
to the daughter of one of his vestrymen, 
and he prescribes accordingly. 

The story called “As One Having 
Authority” is especially opportune just 
now when the institutional church, strong 
in good works, seems to be in danger of 
swamping the old-fashioned one devoted 
to the worship of God. Young Andrew 
Anthony is the rector of a Memorial 
Church, which is a model of its kind, with 
its classes, gymnasium and theater. It 
ministers to a number of Italians, and the 
story deals with the difficult position in 
which Anthony finds himself when appealed 
to by Fiammetta Angelo, an impetuous 
and pretty girl whose husband is developing 
great talent as an artist and also an undue 





liking for Phoebe Rockingham, a charming | 


young girl who devotes much of her time 
to the Memorial Church and whom John 
Angelo finds much more interesting than 
Fiammetta, whom he has rather outgrown. 
Anthony finds himself powerless to deal 
with the situation, and it is Dr. Blanton 
who comes to the rescue. 

“The Moment of Revolt” skirts the 
edge of disaster, dealing as it does with the 
strong mutual attraction felt by a married 
man of forty, who is taking a vacation 
away from his family, and a handsome girl 
who has just broken off her engagement. 
It is not that Maleom Shore is not a de- 
voted husband and father. He can not 
understand his own position in the affair, 
and once again it is Dr. Blanton who 
smooths matters out, telling Maleolm that 
it is only the moment of revolt that 
comes once to every married man, but 
if faced and conquered, results in renewed 
strength. 

Another story deals with the case of a 
woman who loses her recollection of what 
has happened between two illnesses. This 
subject was treated many years ago by one 
of the New England writers in a story 
called “‘Whose Wife Was She?” The 
modern craze for the study of psycho- 
analysis, dual personality and kindred 
topics should have produced a better story 
than one written when little was heard of 
the subconscious self, but it has not. 

“‘Adjustment”’ is particularly adapted 
to American readers, for it is in this country 
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important member of the family, and any 
revolt on the part .of the long-suffering 
father is apt to seem tragic to the self- 
effacing mother. There are one or two 
other stories in the book which is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant volume, written with 
humor and appreciation. 





DAYS OF PIONEERING 


EVENTY-FIVE years have made al- 
most incredible changes, not only in 
this country, but, it is to be feared, in the 
temper of the inhabitants. It is a far ery 
from the man who has to be escorted 
across Broadway, back to those intrepid 
souls, men and women, who boldly started 
to cross this continent, relying on ox-teams 
as motor-power and on their own strength 
and ingenuity to conquer every difficulty 
save that of transportation. 

A ecavaleade of wagons is about to start 
for Oregon from what is now known as 
Kansas City, then the outpost of Western 
civilization. Chief among these adventur- 
ers is Jesse Wingate, a man dominated by 
the restless spirit of the pioneer; his wife, 
no less courageous than himself, tho more 
willing to be contented with a quieter life, 
and their pretty daughter Molly, the best 
in the way of young womanhood that those 
stirring times produced... Two young 
men, Sam Woodhull and William Banion, 
just back from the Mexican War, supply 
the youthful element necessary to good 
fiction, and the background is filled up 
with a crowd of frontiersmen, settlers, 
Indians, trappers, and the usual personnel 
of early Western days. 

Slowly the great train wends its way 
westward and one of the first incidents is a 
fight between Sam Woodhull, boaster and 
braggart, and Banion, his capable rival. 
For Molly Wingate’s favor is at the bottom 
of many of the happenings of this story, 
and the fact that Banion is the winner of 
the fight over an unscrupulous opponent 
exposes him to many dangers. Woodhull’s 
first exploit is to push ahead of the general 
march with the division of which he is 
captain. On the way he has a brush with 
some Indians which results in a fatal attack 
on-the next division. All sorts of mis- 
fortunes befall them. A prairie fire; a 
fearful storm of wind and rain; a stampede 
of the cattle they are taking with them; 
while among the human contingent there 
are births, deaths and bitter rivalries 
which keep things going. Finally Banion 
is put in charge and matters begin to mend; 
a watch is placed over the camp at night 
which results in the defeat of the Sioux 
Indians, who expect an easy victory in their 
midnight assault. Another interesting 
episode is the arrival of the emigrant train 
in the region where buffalo are plentiful, 
and there is a thrilling account of a double 
killing—by arrow and by shooting. Still 
another is the rescue of Woodhull from 
death in a bog by Banion and the old 
Scout Jackson. Kit Carson appears: in 
these pages, carrying dispatches to General 
Kearny at Fort Leavenworth, as well as 
news of the discovery of gold in California. 

This is but the barest outline of Emerson 
Hough’s last story, ‘‘ The Covered Wagon” 
(Appleton, $2.00). Much of it turns on 
the rivalry of Woodhull and Banion, and 
there is enough stirring incident in it to 
furnish out a dozen stories of the pho- 
tographic type, now so popular. But its 
real value lies in the picture it gives, one 
which we may suppose truthful, of those 
brave-hearted men and women to whose 
‘ourage and endurance this country owes 
80 much—the pioneer settlers of the West. 
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‘Controlled Heat” 
~regulated to every occasion 


ABY’S awake and ready for his bath. Heat is needed in 
a hurry. Mother touches the valve on the radiator and 
the nursery’s warm as toast! 

While he slept she regulated the valve so that there was just 
enough heat to take the chill off. When playtime comes, she’ll 
touch the valve again, so the temperature’s just right for a 
romping youngster. 

That’s what Hoffman “Controlled Heat” gives, the exact 
amount of heat you want, when and where you want it. 

Think of being able to regulate accurately the heat in every 
single room in your home, with never a room too hot or too cold. 

More than that “Controlled Heat’ only generates steam 
as needed. There’s no fuel wasted; and fuel costs money. 

Hoffman ‘Controlled Heat” is the biggest forward step in 
modern heating engineering. In addition to unequalled comfort 
and economy, it is simplicity itself in operation. 

If you investigate thoroughly you’ll be certain to select Hoff- 
man ‘“‘Controlled Heat” for that new home. 

Write today for the interesting illustrated booklet ‘‘Con- 
trolled Heat.” 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory: Waterbury, Conn. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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'WO things you need in a shav- 

ing brush. Lots of bristles that 
won't come out. And bristles just 
stiff enough so you can feel them. 
Then you start working up a lather, 
and the daily shave process holds 
some joy. 

When you find that kind of a 
brush, you want it to last a lifetime 

That's just how Rubberset got its 
reputation. By making fine brushes 
—with plenty of bristles in them— 
that stay put—and with the right 
amount of bristle stiffness for the job 
they have to do. Largest makers of 
shaving brushes in the world. 

Look over your dealer’s stock of 
Rubbersets today. There's a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush to suit 
every purse. Prices from 35c to $25. 
Begin tomorrow A. M. to get some 
joy out of the daily shave. Rubber- 
set Brushes make good—or we will. 


RUBBERSET 


the worlds standard 


SHAVING BRUSH 


MADE IN NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 
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THE BEAVER’S INTELLIGENCE DOUBTED 


BR geste the remarkable things that 
this little creature does, R. I. Pocock, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, does not 
believe that he knows much. In an article 
contributed to Conquest (London), Mr. 
Pocock narrates his experience with these 
animals, and defends his conclusion that 
their work is entirely instinctive. He 
reviews their well-known feats of building 
lodges and dams and felling trees. But 
what interested him most in their 
work, which he was able to watch 
attentively day after day, was the apparent 
absence of intelligence in the way it was 
earried out. During the winter the animals 
were comparatively idle; but in the 
warmer months of the year they seem to be 
pervaded with a restless energy—possest, 
as it were, by a demon—driving them to 
work with the materials at hand, whether 
there was anything to achieve or not. He 
goes on: 


If thick boughs were stuck up in the 
enclosure in imitation of growing trees, 
they seemed impelled to gnaw them down, 
altho they did not want the bark for food 
or require the wood for making dams or any 
other purpose. Their industry was cer- 
tainly wonderful; but I was equally struck 
by the amount of absolutely aimless work | 
they put in. Time and again I saw one of | 
them with infinite labor haul a log out of 
the pond, pull it over the rough ground, 
struggle with it to the top of the lodge 
and lay it there; then, seizing it again, | 
tug it back to the pond from which he| 
started. 

They smeared the dug out clay indis- 
criminately against the fence or elsewhere 
in the enclosure as diligently as they used 
it for filling up the chinks in the walls and 
roof of the lodge. There was never a sign 
that I could see of intelligent cooperation 
between the pair in shifting a log too heavy 
for one of them. 

What was the meaning of all this super- 
fluous energy? Well, I have no doubt it 
is to be explained as the result of inherited 
instincts. Nature has taught Canadian 
beavers to build secure lodges for the pro- 
tection of themselves and their young at all 
seasons of the year against such living 
enemies as wolverenes, and in the winter 
against frosts of exceeding severity. The 
thicker and stronger the walls and roof, 
the less the likelihood of their being de- 
molished by paws of the one enemy or 
penetrated by the cold of the other. Na- 
ture has also taught them to fell trees for 
food and for supplies of timber wherewith 
to build. Food must be found in the sum- 
mer and autumn both for immediate use 
and to lay by for the winter store; and 
dams have to be continually strengthened 
and repaired lest their breakage, involving 
loss of deep water, deprive the beavers of 
one great source of safety. So the animals 
labor assiduously to achieve those ends 
while the weather is warm and open. 

You must not infer that I mean they 
labor consciously, that is to say with full 
knowledge and understanding of what they 
are after: The conclusion was forced upon 
me that they are instinet-driven machines, 





with very little intelligence, if any. The 
works they construct are not one whit more 
wonderful than those of bees or spiders. 
If I were to tell you what trap-door spiders 
ean do, you would probably exclaim, ‘‘ How 
intelligent!”’ But if I were to add that the 
young spider on hatching from the egg 
has exactly the same architectural skill as 
its parent, you would see at once that the 
faculties for the performance of the activi- 
ties characteristic of the species are present 
in each individual at birth. In other words, 
they are instinctive, just as the use of ne 
mouth for sucking, the hands for clutching 
and the voice for erying are instinctive i a 
new-born baby. Yet in spite of all that 
has been written about trap-door spiders, 
these animais have recently been accredited 
with “‘mind and intelligence” by a writer 
whose book will be regarded as authorita- 
tive and hailed with acclaim. The same 
writer, quite consistently, speaks of the 
“reasoning power” of the beaver, thereby 
putting this animal into the same eategoiy 
as the trap-door spider. In that I am at 
one with him; but when he uses the word 
“intelligent” in connection with the 
spider, he is employing the word in a sense 
with which I am quite unfamiliar, and as 
for the ‘‘reasoning power” of beavers, all 
that I can say is that I have seen very 
little to justify a belief in its existence. 





BETTER CANNING 


CAN of tomatoes or of corn is not the 
same thing that it was twenty years 
ago. The canners have been learning how 
to can, and in consequence both the cans 
and their contents are of higher quality 
than ther used to be. W. D. Bigelow, 
director of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation’s research laboratory in Washing- 
ton, tells us some things that will interest 
every one who eats canned foods, in an 
article contributed to The Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry (Wash- 
ington). He says that there are perhaps 
two distinguishing features of the canning 
industry of the present decade: First, 
cooperation, and second, systematic study 
of principles. The idea of trade secrets has 
disappeared from most branches of the in- 
dustry, and technological questions are 
now discust freely. This policy has re- 
sulted in a greatly improved product. He 
goes on: 


It has become evident that canning is 
intimately connected with agriculture, and 
that its future success must depend in 
large manner on the success of growers in 
producing canning crops. Increased atten- 
tion has been given to the development of 
varieties which yield abundantly and, at 
the same time, possess the characteristics 
most desired for the production of canned 
foods. ; 

The last decade has seen the perfection 
and general use of machines that had been 
relatively iryperfect as well as the develop- 
ment of new machines for operations pre- 
viously conducted by hand. It is now 
possible to handle many produets almost — 
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1923 SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan $860 f. o. b. Flint. Michigan 


Why Nothing Compares With Chevrolet 


for Economical Transportation 


The selling prices of all automobiles are based Some Distinctive Features 

on the cost of material, production, distribution Streamline body design with high hood; 
« ’ 

and overhead. vacuum feed and reargasolinetank on all models; 


drum type head lamps with legal lenses. Cur- 
tains open with doors of open models. All 
costs. closed models have Fisher bodies with plate 
glass Ternstedt regulated windows, straight side 
cord tires, sun visor, windshield wiper and 


Large volume of sales greatly reduces all these 
f g y 





We are the world’s largest producers of quality 


automobiles. We operate on the basis of large dash light. The Sedanette is equipped with 
volume, or wae margin of —< and rapid auto trunk on rear. 
turnover of investment. For these reasons we 4 
; : See the 1923 SUPER ‘1 closed cars. 
are able to price our cars so low as to give the U IOR Model closed cars 
purchaser the maximumin modern economical No argument is necessary: they sell themselves. 
transportation per dollar of cost. 
| World’s Lowest Priced — Automobiles 
By modern we mean up-to-date engineering Two Passenger Roadster - - . $510 
with design, construction, finish and appoint- Five Passenger Touring - - - - - 525 
ments consistent with today’s requirements of Two Passenger Utility Coupe - - - ~- 
: : “ Four Passenger Sedanette - - ° . 850 
an informed and experienced public. Five Passenger Sedan pt, SE ent Soy 
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All of the Chevrolet 
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‘ 680 World’s largest manufacturer 8 . ’ 
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t automobiles. 

. There are 10,000 Chevrolet 

d dealers and service stations 


throughout the world. 
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Receding Gums 


A sign of pyorrhea 

YORRHOCIDE Powder is widely 

prescribed by dentists to prevent 
pyorrhea as well as to aid in restor- 
ing infected gums to a healthy con- 
dition. 
It keeps the teeth white and clean. 
Both gum health and tooth cleanliness 
are insured by its twice-a-day use. 


If pyorrhea has already developed, 
Pyorrhocide Powder helps.to repair 
gums that are soft, receding, bleeding 
or sensitive. 


See your dentist regularly—use Pyor- 
rhocide Powder daily—and you can 
avoid loss of teeth from pycrrhea. 
‘The economical dol- 

lar package contains 

six months’ 

supply. At 

all druggists 

and dental 

supply 


houses. 


Buy a 
package 
today 


The Dentiaol & 
Sote Distributors 


1480 Broadway 
New Verk 
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can be retained or recov- 
ered. Send for literature 
about the celebrated 


‘French ASS 


Gluten Bread (Pain au 
Gluten Solidifie)15 loaves. 
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entirely by machine, thus securing greater 


uniformity, reducing the cost of manufac- | 


ture, and contributing largely to the sani- 
tation of the canning plants. 
Corn-huskers have come into universal 


use, and cutters have been so developed | 
that the corn is removed from the cob in a | 


much more satisfactory manner than was 
formerly possible. 

Blanchers have been so developed that 
they can be used more generally, and many 
products, such as pumpkins and beets, are 
now blanched in continuous machines. 


Machines for filling the cans have been | 


improved. 


Automatic conveyors for the raw prod- | 


uet, the empty cans and ‘the filled cans 
have been highly developed. This improve- 
ment cheapens production, hastens the 
operation with a resulting increase in qual- 
ity, and contributes largely to the general 
cleanliness of the plant. 

The canning industry nine years ago 
established a research laboratory where it 
is possible to study the general problems of 
the industry. In addition, the laboratory 
receives many complaints and inquiries 
from individual canners, together with 
their observations, often accompanied by 
samples for inspection or analysis. 

During the last ten years we have 
really begun to understand the desiderata 
in tin plate intended for packers’ cans. 
We have learned that increasing the weight 
of coating does not increase the amount of 
tin dissolved by certain foods, as was for- 
merly believed by many to be the case. 
On the other hand, increasing the weight 


of coating does materially reduce the num- ' 


ber of perforations and consequently the 
amount of loss. 
has also been made in the study of steel 


' intended for the manufacture of tin plate. 


During this time the sanitary can has 


| been developed to such an extent that its 
| use with vegetables processed at high 


temperatures has become practicable. As 
a result, the sanitary can has practically 
superseded the old hole-and-cap can, thus 
affording a package which not only reduces 
the cost of operation but enhances the 


| quality of the product. 
The characteristic feature of canned | 


foods is that they are placed in hermetically 
sealed cans and sterilized by heat. It 
was only within the last five years that a 
systematic study of the fundamentals of 
processing was inaugurated. This investi- 
gation includes: First, the study of the 
penetration of heat to the center of cans 


of various kinds of foods; second, the in- | 
fluence of the canning process on the con- | 


centration of the ‘product; third, the study 
of the thermal death point of resistant 
bacteria isolated from spoiled canned 
foods; and fourth, correlation and caleula- 
tion of the theoretical time necessary to 
sterilize various foods at any particular 
temperature. In this way the processes of 
the canning industry are being studied 
and the results already obtained have been 
found of substantial value in guiding process 
temperatures and times. 

The proportion of canned foods of 
high quality is materially higher than it 
was ten years ago. In many products the 
highest grade packed also shows a marked 
improvement, and there is a corresponding 
improvement in the lower grades. The 
increase in quality consists both in appear- 
ance and in flavor. It is the result of a 
general movement to bring the raw product 


A substantial beginning | 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES iMate: 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than = shoe 
in the world. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


constant endeavor 
for forty years has | 
been to make the 


‘best shoes possible 


for the price. Pro- |} 
tection against un- 


the price stamped 
on every pair. 


THEY ARE MADE 


of “~ nae and —— 
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W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are sold in 110 


of our own stores in 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every 
where. Ask your shoe dealer to show you 
W.L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. 
Refuse substitutes. Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes with the retail price 
and the name stamped on the sole. The 
retail prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
rhe 


dealer in your town han- 
L. Douglas Shoe Co, 


dies W. L. Douglas shoes, 
16/ cS St. Brockton, Mass. 
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to the canning plants in better. condition 
and to handle it by more prompt and more 
efficient methods. In keeping with the in- 
creased quality is a pronounced tendency 
among canners to so label their product 
that consumers can have more accurate 
knowledge of the exact nature of the con- 
tents of the can. The improvement in 
this direction is not yet generally appre- 
ciated. 





A CALL FOR COUNTRY DOCTORS 


HE problem of finding physicians for 

rural communities is a matter of grow- 
ing concern, we are told by a writer in 
The Nation’s Health (Chieago), who quotes 
from Commissioner Biggs a _ succinct 
description of the situation as it exists to- 
day in New York State, touching also 
upon some of the causes of the scarcity of 
doctors in country districts. In some parts 
of the State, particularly in the Adiron- 
dacks, there are no physicians, he says, 
within a radius of twenty-five or thirty 
miles. One logging community in the 
mountains recently lost its only doctor, and 
within three weeks 250 of its 330 inhab- 
itants were reported ill from influenza and 
other diseases, with only such medical 
attention as could be obtained from a busy 
physician in another village twenty miles 


away. He goes on: 


Such instances of lack of medical care 
are by no means unusual. Within four 
years 92 rural towns and villages in New 
York State have asked the State Depart- 
ment of Health to help them secure phy- 
sicians and, altho every effort has been 
made, the vacancies have been filled in 
only 62 cases. 

All this has a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of maternal and infant welfare which 
has been so widely and effectively agitated 
this winter. Altho the New York Legisla- 
ture rejected the Federal Sheppard-Towner 
Act, it has nevertheless appropriated 
$130,000 for the development of new activ- 
ities for the protection of maternity and 
child life. Yet, as Dr. Biggs points out, 
it is useless to talk about child welfare for 
those regions, at least, where there are no 
doctors, nurses or hospitals. A new task 
awaits the women whose indomitable 
energy was so large a factor in bringing 
about the adoption of the maternity bills. 
Their help is needed in the solution of the 
problem of rural medical service, for unless 
some solution is-reached the new laws for 
the benefit of mothers and babies will fail 
of their intended effect in large areas of 
the State. 

The first thing to be done is to make 
country districts more attractive places 
m which to live, from the professional, 
sceial and economic points of view. In 
this direction President Pritchett in the 
latest report of the Carnegie Foundation 
urges that some of the professional advan- 
tages of city life be brought to the country 
Physicians. Any moderate-sized town, 
together with the surrounding area of open 
country of which it is the natural center, 
should be able to support a community 
hospital with laboratory, clinics, nurses, 
and consultation and diagnostic facilities 
as well as it supports a community high 
school. Even the small village can make 
a modest beginning with a little hospital 
Which will greatly economize the time of the 
one or two local doctors. 
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Whatever the car, whatever the part, whatever the 
name that goes there, it should stand for the best 
combined efforts of the car-builder and the parts- 
maker to give service and value and satisfaction. 
Designed and manufactured by specialists to meet 
the specific requirements of the car, the part in question, 
whether spring, axle, bearing, electric apparatus, or 
whatever, carries a double burden of responsibility;— 
that of the expert parts-maker, and the car-builder. 


The prospective purchaser usually accepts the car- 
builder’s judgment upon the selection of the parts which 
go into the car, reasoning that the selection is made with 
the same care and thoroughness which is applied to his 
own production. But: desirous of obtaining the maxi- 
mum of service, the name Westinghouse appeals to 
him impressively as one synonymous with stability 
and quality. 


The many manufacturers who select Westinghouse 
Electric Automotive Equipment for their cars and 
trucks are your assurance that you may reasonably 
consider the use of Westinghouse apparatus as an 
earnest of thoroughness in the selection of all other com- 
ponent parts of the vehicle. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


4 E. 


quip Department 
Sales and Service Headquarters: 82 W orthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Use Only Genuine Parts. Beware of Parasite Parts-Makers 
© W. E. & M. Co. 1922 
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The whole world is at your fireside 
when you own a Grebe Receiver. 
Ten years of radio manufacturing 
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Pat. No. Risones 





Well-secured first mortgages on improved rel estate 
pays 8 per cent in Miami because the solid expansion 

usiness demands more than the normal amount 
of capital. You can make your a a het you 


$ Pet cent just as several well-kno houses 
Buy Miami mortgages and. mortgage bonds. 
First mortgage bonds in any 
amount from $100 up, bear- 
. ing 8 per cent interest. Easy 
Making payments if Geuired. etails 
Earn given in ow ‘ 
“Opportunity” mand” Making 
Money wo Send for them 
Sy Miami Mort: & Guaranty Co. 
Mi: a Florida 
*Names on request 








Bi, 
Two-fold Income 
and Safety 


Every office building, apartment house 
and hotel which secures an issue of 
Caldwell First Mortgage Bonds is ca- 
pable of earning at least twice annual 
interest charges. Net income usually 
is much more than double interest re- 
quirements. 

A first lien on income affords secu- 

rity for a bond issue additional to 

ample property value behind the 


mortgage. Underneath all is the 
vigor thriving Southern cities. 


From earnings a sinking fund is built up to 
retire a series of bonds each year The fund 
is one of many factors of safety which pro- 

tect investors in Caldwell bonds. 

Write for Booklet “The South's Answer” 
Yield: 7% 
Maturities: 2 years and upward 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 


CALDWELL & CO. 


Specialists in ~ and First 
Southern Municipals Mortgage Bor Bonds 


601 Union St. Nashville-Tenn. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SOVIET LAND POLICY IN RUSSIA 


HE Russian Soviet Government which 

started out with the idea of ‘‘socializ- 
ing” or “nationalizing”’ all land has been 
foreed by the logie of events gradually to 
modify this policy in the direction of pri- 
vate ownership, with safeguards against 
inequalities in land possession. Since 
about 85 per cent. of the Russian popula- 
tion is rural, and since most authorities 
seem to think that Russia’s ultimate sal- 
vation will come through the peasantry, 
Commerce Reports, published by Mr. 
Hoover's Department, thinks it worth 
while to condense in a recent issue a long 
article prepared for the Department by an 
expert on Russian agriculture. We are 
first reminded that before the Revolution 
land was held by large proprietors, in- 
dividual peasants, and collective societies 
or communities. ‘‘The land of such a com- 
munity could be neither bought nor sold in 
individual parcels and was redivided among 
the members from time to time, so that 
each member tilled his own fields so long 
as he held them.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment began to lay down the law on land 
ownership, in February, 1918. The basic 
principle of the legislation was the aboli- 
tion of all private ownership of the soil. 
** All land was to be given into the holding 
of individuals who were actually to work 
it personally so long as they continued 
tilling it. The distribution was to be made 
on the principle of ‘equalized land tenure.’ 
The individual holder became virtually an 
employee of the state; the produce, after 
a reduction to meet his current require- 
ments, became the property of the state.” 
The trouble was that— 


The great mass of the peasants failed 
entirely to grasp the fact that this law con- 
fiseated their land as well as that of the 
Imperial family and other privileged 
elasses. The thing which they did see, 
and gladly proceeded to act upon, was that 
the large estates were declared confiscated 
and were to be turned over to the local 
authorities ‘“‘to be justly distributed among 
the working people.” 

But there were others who wanted land 
besides the local peasants; veterans of the 
war, industrial workers thrown out of 
employment, ete., drifted from the city to 
the country to claim a share. They were 
far from weleome, yet their rights under the 
law were just as clear as those of the peas- 
ants. Evidences of serious conflict very 
early appeared and were probably the main 
cause of the complete restatement of the 
land policy in February, 1919. 

The law of 1919 declared definitely in 
favor of ‘‘large Soviet estates, rural com- 
munes, group agriculture, and all other 
forms of collective use of land,” and stated 
that ‘‘all forms of individual use of the 
land should be regarded as merely tem- 
porary and doomed to-.disappearance.”’ 

The law did not prohibit individual 
farming, but by a special gradation of 














privileges in regard to choice of lands, 
rights to state assistance in the form of 
machinery, other equipment and credits, 
the employment of hired labor, ete., it 
created pressure in favor of the collective 
forms of cultivation. Individual farms 
were relatively so meagerly provided for as 
to render any extension of this form of 
cultivation impossible—that is, had the 
legislation -been effectively carried out. 
In the years following the land-socializa- 
tion policy there was a marked decrease in 
the area under cultivation. Whatever the 
causes of this decline, the prevailing 
opinion, even among Bolshevists, seems to 
have been that something was radically 
wrong with the policy, and the Govern- 
ment has been forced by circumstances to 
take two highly important steps in the 
reversal of that policy 

The first step, in the spring of 1921, was 
a virtual abandonment of the principle 
that the entire produce of the farms be- 
longed to the state. All peasants who paid 
promptly and fully a fixt tax in kind were 
given the right to dispose of any surplus 
in any manner they chose. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of measures cutting down 
the number of commodities subject to tax 
in kind from 13 to 4—cereals, hay, meat, 
and butter—reducing somewhat the total 
quantity to be taken and more clearly de- 
fining the method of assessment and 
collection. 

The second step taken, in the spring 
of 1922, was a complete revision of the 
fundamental law of land possession. While 
it reiterates the basic principle that the 
land belongs to the state and repeats the 
prohibition against the purchase, sale, and 
mortgage of land, it completely abandons 
the idea that “‘all forms of individual use of 
the land should be regarded as merely tem- 
porary and doomed to disappearance.’’ The 
peasants are given not the technical owner- 
ship but the actual possession of the land. 

The old village communities are allowed 
to continue their practise of permanent 
group possession with repartition from 
time to time to their members for actua! 
use. At the same time the individual 
peasant family may break away from these 
communities and acquire direct possession, 
perpetual and hereditary. The new law 
is thus‘almost identical in principle with 
Premier Stolypin’s laws of 1907 and 1910. 

It provides that if, at the time of any 
general repartition of land in such a peasant 
community, any individual family wishes 
to withdraw it may do so, even against the 
will of the community, and must be given 
its share of the community land in a single 
and separate piece, which thereafter is 
exeluded from the community land fund. 
If one-fifth of the members of the com- 
munity wish to break away, they may do 
so without waiting for the periodical 
redistribution. 

The decree of April 22, 1922, now enables 
any individual member of a peasant com- 
mune to have the land in his possession 
correctly surveyed and delimited and to have 
his holdings properly registered at court 
with precise delineations of boundaries and 
deeds of transfer of property properly 
executed issued to him. 


The leasing of farms is permitted with 
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The Miracle of the Wilderness 


N the heart of a forest— 

high up in the purple-topped Adirondacks, 
where the snows fall early and stay late, a hunter 
sat down in the great silence to rest. 


Leaning on his gun, he fell asleep and dreamed + « « 


The forest melted away. In place of the fragrant 
pines that swept the sky and the giant oaks that 
closed in about him, quaint cottages dotted the 
mountain-side. In place of the native fox and deer 
he hunted, the wilderness was suddenly peopled 
with many sick—-seeking the blessing of health + « + 


The huntsman was Edward Livingstone Trudeau 
—“The Beloved Physician.” The doom of con- 
sumption upon him, he was carried to the Adi- 
rondacks to make his last days as comfortable as 
possible. 


This was nearly half a century ago. In those days 
Consumption—now known as Tuberculosis—was 
looked upon as a visitation of Providence — was 
considered unpreventable— incurable. 


Then came the Miracle— 

of fresh air, of sunshine and rest. Soon Dr. 
Trudeau was hunting and fishing again. The sum- 
mer past, he returned to the city. A relapse 
brought him back to try—as a last hope—a win- 
ter in the frozen wilderness. Suicidal mania, 


friends said. Cold air was regarded as fatal to 


Consumptives. 


Dr. Trudeau thrived on it and lived for forty years 
in the mountains that taught him how to use for 
himself and others the greatest weapons against 
Tuberculosis— fresh air—rest—sunshine. 


Closely following Koch’s great discovery that a 
germ—the tubercle bacillus—causes Tuberculosis, 
Dr. Trudeau learned to recognize the little “rods 
_of red.” Soon physicians everywhere learned to 
detect the disease in its early stages and thousands 


of lives were saved. For it is in its early stages that 


Tuberculosis can be cured. 


To bring the sick— 

the many tuberculous sick—from the cities to the 
healing wilderness was the dream of the beloved 
physician. He realized his dream when he built 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, the first sani- 
tarium for the open-air treatment of Tuberculosis 
in America—now a wonderful city of houses 


built inside-out. 


One million sufferers from Tuberculosis — 

is the estimated number in the United States right 
now. The disease attacks lungs, skin, brain and bone. 
Beggar and millionaire are exposed. It attacks all 
ages—from babyhood to old age. Acute danger 
periods are infancy and early adult life. The great- 
est death toll is exacted between 35 and 45—the 
most productive years of life—just when the family 
is most dependent on breadwinner or homemaker. 


No medicine will cure Tuberculosis— 

but it can be cured by fresh air—day and night, 
winter and summer, rain or shine. By rest, good 
nourishment, freedom from worry, and supervision 
by trained physicians. Most of all, by sunshine in 
the home and sunshine in the heart. ~~ 
Better than cure is prevention through 

regular examination by physicians, san- Pa 44 
itary living and working conditions, - 
and always fresh air and sunshine. 

A great crusade is being waged. Since 

1904 the Tuberculosis death rate for 

the United States has been cut in half. 

But the fight is not the fight of any one 

country. Itis +he fight of all Humanity. 

Andwhen ali Humanity fights then shall 

the Great White Plague that has whit- 

ened the world with tombstones for 

more than two thousand years be 


driven from the Earth. 
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fruchitect Lowsenee pommaré, 
New Rochel used 
“CREO- DIP T™ Stained cat 
gies on this home of Mrs. J. F 
Mahilstedt, Pelham Manor, N. 
Y., as well as on all his houses in 
New York suburbs. 


O many families home building means years of planning that 
they may build wisely. 
“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles have come to be known, thru their 
use by prominent architects, as one of the most satisfactory and 
economical building materials for side walls as well as roofs. 
You save cost of material, time in construction, and painting and 
repair bills. ‘‘CREO-DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles are made of straight 
grained red cedar of first quality, stained with earth pigments in 
pure linseed oil, carried into the wood with creosote. The open 
market does not afford such quality in either shingles or stain. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6c to cover postage for Portfolio of Fifty 
Large aphs of Homes by Frominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask 
about our special Thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for Thatched roof 
effect; 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White-Effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1034 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N, Y. 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard 
Colors in Stock. Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western 
Distributors. 
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certain restrictions and even the employment 
of hired labor, also under certain restrictions. 
Should a family emigrate it may keep its 
hold on the property ** through the expedient 
of leaving some member of the family on the 
ground.” In short, concludes the writer, 


The law is a distinct recognition of the 
individualistic tendencies of the mass of the 
peasants, coupled with a continued attempt 
to guard against any return to economic in- 
equality in land possession. The new sys- 
tem of land taxation, which is markedly 
graduated in character, helps toward the 
same end of maintaining a social equilibrium. 





THE RAILROAD SAFETY MOVEMENT 
AS A MONEY MAKER 


NSTEAD of the safety department, 
recently inaugurated on many of our 
railroads, being only a ‘“‘semi-essential 
humanitarian agency” it has now become 
on many well-managed roads ‘‘a big money- 
maker and a valuable asset to the country 
in other ways.”” So writes the superinten- 
dent of the safety section of the Northern 
Pacific to The Railway Age. Hebacks up his 
assertion with facts and figures, as follows: 


Illustrative of its money-making ability, 
a certain Western trunk line’s record shows 
that for the first three years after its safety 
department was established (year 1913), 
the yearly average number of employee 
easualties was 2,546. By unceasing safety 
activities, a gradual and material reduction 
of these casualties was effected so that 
during the past three years (notwithstand- 
ing that there was an annual force increase 
of about 20 per cent. as compared with the 
former period) the reduction averaged 703 
per annum. Each compensated injury 
averaged $350, and 65 per cent. of all of 
the casualties were compensated, hence 
this reduced casualty list meant a saving 
in compensation payments of $140,832 per 
annum—a saving which is amply verified 
by the official operating figures. 

The total cost of conducting the safety 
department on that line did not exceed 
$12,000 per annum. The return upon this 
expenditure, therefore, was 1,173 per cent., 
from which, of course, should be deducted 
the expenditure for physical changes made 
in earrying out the safety program. If 
a liberal estimate of $50,000 per annum was 
allowed, the yearly profit to the railroad 
would be 214 per cent. as the result of its 
safety operations. 

That the safety department activities 
were responsible for this showing is rather 
conclusively confirmed by the 1921 record 
of employees’ casualties (the best showing 
per 1,000 men in service for which there 
is a record). During that year the major 
portion of the force was composed of men 
who had long been in the service of the 
company and had become _ thoroughly 
imbued with the principles promulgated 
by safety representatives. 

The above amount was a direct and 
tangible saving, but there was a further 
saving effected which, tho direct, is less 
possible to determine, and that is the 
increased efficiency produced through a de- 
erease in casualties which automatically 
reduced the labor turnover. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


October 19.—David Lloyd George resigns 
the British Premiership, which he has 
held since December 6, 1916, and the 
King requests Andrew Bonar Law to 
form a new government. 


The French Communist party, in con- 
vention at Paris, breaks off relations 
with the Moscow Internationale. 


October 20.—Soviet participation in the 
Treaty negotiations between Turkey 
and the Allied Powers is demanded 
by the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. 
Tchitcherin, in a note to Great Britain 
and Italy. 





American and British marines are landed 
at Vladivostok to guard the consulates 
of the two nations, the city being threat- 
ened with lawlessness since the Japanese 
evacuation. 


October 21.—The Soviet authorities inform 
Colonel William N. Haskell, head of the 
American Relief Administration in 
Russia, that 8,000,000 Russians will 
have to be assisted during the winter. 


October 22.—Organized bands and armed 
irregulars are reported to be operating 
throughout Eastern Thrace and to be 
attacking Greek refugees. 


October 23.—Andrew Bonar Law is elected 
to the leadership of the Conservative 
party and informs the King that he is 
ready to accept the British Premiership. 


October 24.—Premier Andrew Bonar Law 
announces the membership of his 
Cabinet. 


By a vote of 314 to 76 the German 
Reichstag extends the term of President 
Ebert to June 30, 1925. 


DOMESTIC 


October 18.—More than 300 alleged mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. are arrested in 
Portland, Oregon, in a police round-up 
to prevent disorders growing out of the 
longshoremen’s strike. 


President Harding directs the Shipping 
Board to place at the disposal of the 
Near East Relief organization a Govern- 
ment vessel for use in transporting 
relief supplies to Turkey and Greece. 


October 19.—The rock-pile or departure 
from the city is the choice given to the 
out-of-town members of the I. W. W. 
arrested in Portland, Oregon. 


October 20.—Eight are killed and one 
miner is missing as a result of a gas 
explosion in a mine at M’Curtain, 
Oklahoma. 


A provisional government is installed by 
the Dominican Republic, preparatory 
to evacuation of the island by the 

erican military forces, announces 
the State Department. 


October 21.—Provisions of the liquor 
Statute held by Attorney-General 
Daugherty to prohibit transportation 
and sale of alcoholic beverages on 
American vessels anywhere, and on 
foreign vessels within three miles of 
the United States coast, become effec- 
tive, but are not enforced, pending the 
outcome of injunction proceedings to 
Stey enforcement. 


Join MclIlhenny has resigned as financial 
adviser to the Haitian Government, and 
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Unique Shore Trips—Included Free 


Motor car tour of Havana, Cuba and trip into the interior. 
Sixty-mile motor trip across beautiful Jamaica, with privilege of 
stopping at United Fruit Company’s resort hotels at no extra charge. 
Through the Panama Canal by submarine chaser. 
Special train trip through scenic Costa Rica. 
— 23 Days—All Expenses— Personally Conducted. 
~~ Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels sailing to the Caribbean 
. built especially for Cruise Service. 
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real Desk Comfort. 
LINO wears like Iron, feels like Kid. 
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nearest dealer. 
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for the price of a good book! 
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Made for and universally used in the Gnecthonses and 
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different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, di aring, felt-cushio glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Sh direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. -. ; 
Write for new catalog No. 23 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little tle Falls, N.Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filir¢ 














For clean, sharp 
carbon copies 


Use MultiK opy 
No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general 
office use than any other carbon paper. 
Makes clean, legible, permanent copies 

MultiKopy No. 5, light weight, 
makes 20 legible, permanent copies 
at one writing. 

MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight, 
copies over 100 letters from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 











will be succeeded by John 8S. Hord, an- 
nounces the State Department. 


The new provisional government of the 
Dominican Republic, with Juan Bau- 
tista Vicini Burgos as President, is 
inaugurated in Santo Domingo, an- 
nounces the State Department. 


October 22.—Dr. Lyman_ Abbott, noted 
meg author and editor, dies at his 
ome in New York in his 87th year. 


President Harding appoints a committee 
of sponsors representing every State, 
territory, and insular possession of the 
United States to assist in the Near 
East relief. 


A Christian Business Men’s Fede ration is 
organized in Kansas City “to assist 
men in searching out and applying the 
laws of God in all commercial relations.” 


Fourteen people die in a New York apart- 
ment house fire, believed due to incen- 
diarism. 


October 23.—Federal Judge Learned Hand, 
of New York, dismisses the motion of 


fourteen steamship lines for a perma- | 


nent injunction restraining the Govern- 
ment from enforeing the liquor law on 
American ships and foreign ships in 
American waters, but grants a tempo- 
rary stay in the eases of foreign ships 
supplying liquor rations to crews, pro- 
viding they give a bond of $25,000. 


Secretary of State Hughes invites the 
governments of Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Costa Rica 
to send plenipotentiaries to a conference 
at Washington on December 4, to 
negotiate peace treaties among them 
and to consider the question of limita- 
tion of armament. ; 

October 24.—The British Board of Trade 

required him to place on board five 
gallons of brandy before clearing port, 
announces Captain Jonas Pendlebury, 
of the President Adams, on his arrival 
in New York. The British law requires 
that a ship must carry one gallon of 
brandy for each 100 passengers. 


Assoé¢iate Justice William R. Day resigns 
from the United States Supreme 
Court, his resignation to take effect 
November 14 





Out of Luck.—The young man arrived 
at the party and made his way to the 
hostess, greeting her and apologizing for 
his lateness. 

“Awfully glad to see you, Mr. Jones,” 
said the hostess. ‘So good of you to come. 
But where is your brother?” 


“He was unable to come. You see, we 


| are so busy just now that it was impossible 


for both of us to get away, and so we 
tossed up to see which of us should come.” 
“How nice! And you won?” 
“No,” replied the young man, absently, 
“T lost!”’"— National Republican. 





Poor Loser.—PrprestriaN—‘That’s an 
awfully poor looking horse you have there.” 

Canpy—Yeh, you see it’s this way, sir. 
Every morning I toss him to see whether 
he gets his hay or I get my beer, and would 
you believe it, that unlucky horse has lost 
for six mornings straight.’-—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 





Needful Preliminary.—If you want to 
own The House that Jack Built, first earn 
the jack.— J udge. 
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BIG SAYING ~ FREE TRIAL 
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standard, full-size typewriter with a 4-row, 42-key, 84 
character Universal keyboard that you can buy for less 
than $100, It comes direct from factory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-grade type- 
writers—a re able saving. Use Annell’ on your 
work at our expense, put it to e test for ten days; then 
if it doesn’t satisfy you in every way, return it to us 
and we will 1 even the express charges. You take 
no risk, Could anything be fairer? 
Easy Terms 

While you are enjoying ‘ae use of the machine, small 
monthly payments (much less than 20c ao day) make 
it easy and convenient to own this full-size, brand- 
new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard typewriter. 

Mechanical Marvel 
Strength and aaplicte are the outstanding qualities 
of this hi tial operating conveni- 
ence is possessed ~ "Knnell’, including the 4-row, 42- 
key, 84-character Universal standard keyboard. This 
good Annell’ is made so well and lasts so long that the 
cost—if spread over the machine's lifetime—is less 
per day es the price of a postage stamp. And re- 
member, the Annell” is fully guaranteed. 


Send Coupon Today 


for complete information about the greatest of 
all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago 
iL TODAY 
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ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
716, No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 

Saves 50 % to 75% fuel cost 

Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries toasts. 

Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 

tricity off automatically. Attaches 

to any electric socket. Nos ial 

wiring. Write for FREE Home 

Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 

trial offerand direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 30 

Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
" write for our guide book “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH 


& CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in correspondence, advertising writ- 
ing, and literary work n no longer puzzle you if you 
have handy that brand new speller od busy peopie— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 


A perfect guide | to correct spelling of 10,000 words 
often misspelled in business. Also shows correct 
formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 
oth why om astead La be used iustead @ aa 
o eee gauge, it’s instea 

rahbet od of rabbit, cozen instead o cousia, 
illude instead of elude or allude, Raffael instead 
Raphael, a. The book will pay for itself in service 
every 


r2mo. Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, met; $1.62, postpaid 


Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave.. New 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“Inquirer."—“‘Can the Lexicographer explain 
the symbols used in cartoons to indicate the 
Democratic and Republican partics? | refer to 
the donkey and the elephant. Who was respon- 
sible for the choice of either?” 

What happy inspiration is responsible for the 
Republican elephant, the Democratic donkey, and 
the Tammany tiger, we do not know, but Thomas 
Nast, an American artist, born at Landau in 
Bavaria in 1840, but who accompanied his parents 
to the United States when six years old, originated 
them. It may have been that Nast anticipated 
the steam-roller and the big stick when he assigned 
the clephant to the Republican party, and the 
proverbial meekness and docility of the Demo- 
crats may have inspired the donkcy. 


“H. C.,."” Washington, D. C.—‘“A discussion 
has taken place here in connection with the word 
Congressman as applied to a member of the House 
of Representatives. Can you give me any infor- 
mation about the word and its uses?” 

Dow in his ‘“‘Sermons,"’ published in 1834, 
vol. III, p. 137, used the word to designate a 
member of Congress: “Our Congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? They talk and drink 
for cight dollars a day, and you have to stand 
the treat." In “ Vanity Fair,’ published in 1863, 
was printed a ballad called ‘“‘Sharp Congress- 
man’ from which Bartlett cites the following: 

“Not a brisker trade was going 
Worth nothing or showing 
Than that from contracts growing 
To the Sharp Congressman.” 

Viscount Bryce in an early edition of his 
“American Commonwealth,’’ published in 1888, 
vol. I, ch. 14, p. 197, supplies the following in a 
note: “The term ‘Congressman’ is commonly 
used to describe a member of the House of 
Representatives, though, of course, it ought to 
include Senators also." The definition of the 
term according to the New STanparp DictTion- 
ary is, “A member of the United States Con- 
gress; especially a member of the House of 
Representatives.” 

“W. M. D.,”’ New Orleans, La.—‘ Kindly 
inform me the correct abbreviation for the word 
shipment," 

According to the sources available to the Lexi- 
cographer the abbreviation for shipment is shpt. 


“R. L. De A.,’" Dayton, O.—The correct pro- 
nunciation of the name Haiti is he’ti—e as in 
prey, ias in habit. 

“R. A. H.,"" Richmond, Ind.—‘ Please give 
me the correct pronunciation of the name 
“Eleanor.’ ’’ 

The name Eleanor is pronounced el’a-nar— 
éasin get, a's as in final; or el’i-a-nor—e as in get, 
ias in habit, a as in final, o as in or, 

“J. E. R.,” New York, N. Y.—“ Kindly inform 
me whether it is ever correct to begin a sentence 
with the word and.” 

And has been used as an introductory, continu- 
ing the narration from a previous sentence, ex- 
Prest or understood, since the year 855. You 
will find many examples of it in Shakespeare. 
See King John, Act iv, scene 1, line 40; Grote’s 
“History of Greece,"’ Volume I, chapter 1, page 29, 
Kingsley's “‘Hypatia,” chapter 5, page 69; 
Lytton’s “ Pilgrimage on the Rhine,” beginning, 
“And the stars sat each upon his ruby throne, 
and looked with sleepless eyes upon the world.” 
See, also, definition 2 of and on page 105 of the 
New Sranparp DIcTIONARY. 


“J. G. F.," Cleveland, O.—“ Please give me the 
meaning of the word synapse.” ° 


Synapse is the junction between two nerve- 


The word synapse is a variant form of synapsis. 
The word synapsis is defined as follows: “1. A 
Stage in cell-division characterized by the massing 
of the chromatin at one side of the nucleus; 
fusion of the chromatin preparatory to gameto- 
Senesis; mitapsis. 2. The intertwining of the 

of a nerve-cell with the body or dendron 
of another cell.”’ 
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On Its Back” | 








These are the words of a prominent author 
and traveler concerning the 


Remington 
Portable 


The permanent baseboard of this machine makes it 
wonderfully convenient to use anywhere and under all 
conditions, at home or afield. You can operate it 
equally well before your cozy fireplace or on your lap 
while seated on a log in the woods. 





And convenience is only one of the Remington Port- 
able’s many advantages. It is the most complete portable 
typewriter. Has the Standard Keyboard and many other 
big machine features. Light, durable and compact; fits 
in case only four inches high. Sold by over 2,000 dealers 
and all Remington Branch Offices. 


Send for our illustrated: ‘Your Ever 
Handy Helper.” Address Dept. 62 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway, New York 


Paragon Ribbons for Remington Port- 
able Typewriters, soc each, $5 a dozen 
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Tremendous 
heat has little 
effect. A fall, 
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Globe Structural 
Strength Safes. 


There is not enough combustible material 
in any fireproof building to harm this safe. 
However, any building, not fireproof, will 
collapse when subjected to intense heat for 
an hour. A safe, therefore, loaded heavily 
with records, must withstand a severe fall 
and the tremendous impact of crumbling 
walls and other heavy materials 


Globe 
Structural Strength Safes 


Have proven in every fire that they do possess the 
necessary inbuilt Structural Strength. In the recent 
disastrous fire in the Austin Bidg., Chicago, a Struc- 
tural Strength safe fell six floors to the basement 
where it was completely buried by falling walls and 
heavy debris. Days later, when workmen dug it out, 
its contents were found to be safely intact. It is the 
Structural Strength plus the heat resisting qualities 
that enables Globe Safes to stand up under such ex- 
treme tests. 
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Mixed Tune.—‘‘Radio Tune Plan Suce- 
cessful in Part,” says a headline. It 
eouldn’t have been the part we heard.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

Keep the Car.—Automobile and _ suit- 
ease lost or stolen from 43d and Michi- 
gan; liberal reward for return of suit-case, 
no questions asked.—Classified ad in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


A Tense Moment.—‘‘Mr. X, when the 
lightning struck the barn, jumped over the 
eow he was milking, and is resting very 
easy this afternoon.”—From a news item in 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Why the Rumpus?—From the amount 
of fuss made over the word “obey” in the 
marriage ceremony, one might be mis- 
takenly led to suppose that it means 
something.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Changed Times, Changed Costumes.— 
The old-fashioned pioneer women who 
erossed the Rocky Mountains in skirts 
now have granddaughters who think they 
must put on pants to climb a hill.— Dallas 
News. 

Banzai!—SopuisTIicatep Foreign Lan- 
GUAGE Pror.—‘‘And the Japanese language 
is the only one that has no cuss words. It 
is sublime to think of a language with no 
vulgarity!” 

Bricat Stuve—“Then how do they 
start their Fords on a winter morning?’’— 
The Humbug. 

Cautious Man.—*‘‘And vou are 95 years 
old!” she exclaimed. ‘How wonderful! 
You look so well. How have you managed 
to do it?” 

““My method is very simple. 
let any of my friends know when I am not 
feeling well; consequently I’ve never had 
to take any of the things they would have 
recommended, if they had known I was 
ailing.”"-— The Continent (Chicago). 

Too Familiar.—Hail, four years old, had 
been going to Sunday-school for some time, 
when his teacher one Sunday asked the 
class: ‘Who wants to go to Heaven?” and 
all hands went up but Hail’s. The teacher 
asked: “‘You do not want to go to Heaven?” 
and Hail answered: “No, thank you.” 
Teacher asked why, and Hail replied: ‘‘It 
has not been long since I came from there.” 
—Asa Bennett, in the Wilmington News. 


Some Definitions—‘‘Two or three” 
always means at least three, or three and 
upward. “One or:two” seldom if ever 
means one. “In a minute” means any- 
where from five to fifty minutes. “That 
reminds me of a story’’ means, ““Now you 
keep quiet while I tell my joke.” “I hold 
no brief for’’ means: “‘I am now going to 
defend—” ‘While I do not wish to appear 
ecritical”” means, “But I am going to have 
my say out anyhow.” “‘Of course it’s no 
business of mine” means, “I am simply 
devoured with curiosity.” “My conduct 
ealls for no apology and needs no explana- 
tion” is the usual introduction for an 
apology or an explanation. ‘No one 
eould possibly have mistaken my mean- 
ing” is what we say when some one has 
mistaken it.— The Independent (New York). 


I never | 





Married and Single.—Porp (to his bright 
infant)—‘What’s wrong?” 

Son (twelve years old)—‘I had a terrible 
scene with your wife.”’-—Cap and Bells. 


for the waiter and dishes to be cooked. 
Everything ready here, and hot, too.—A 
Restaurant Ad in the Erie Dispatch- Herald. 
On Her Way.— Tommy — “Mother's 
throwing plates at father:” 
Vistror—‘‘Is she angry with him?” 
Tommy—‘‘No; but she’s workin’ up 
to it.”—London Answers. 


The Question.—Guive (6n a London 
sightseeing bus)—‘‘Lidies~ atid genlemen, 
we are now passin’ one o’ the oldest publie- 
’ouses in the country.” 

PassENGER — “Wot 
Punch. 


for ?”’ — London 


Reassuring.—Provup Wire (to nervous 
friend in automobile)—“I feel so safe with 
George driving, now that he has joined the 
Red Cross. He is learning first aid, and 
knows where all the hospitals are.”— 
Londen Opinion. 


Fourteen to the Pound.—‘‘There’s the 
lightweight champion of our village,” re- 
marked the talkative native to a newcomer. 

“Pugilist, eh?” 

“Nope—the village 
American Legion Weekly. 


butcher.’’— The 


An “‘X” of Affection.—Lirrte Dororuy 
(watehing mother vote)—‘‘You voted for 
the man you love best, didn’t you?” 

Motuer—‘Why, dear?” 

Dorotuy—‘Because you put a kiss after 
his name.”— New York News. 

Well Treated.—‘‘Mrs. Meeks paid youa 
very flattering compliment last night, my 
dear.”’ 

“‘What did she say?” 

“She said that I did not look like a 


| married man.’’— The New Bedford Standard. 


Fully Prepared.—He—‘‘My dear, it’s 
no use for you to look at those hats; I 
haven’t more than a dollar in my pocket.” 

Sae—‘You might have known when we 
eame out that I’d want to buy a few 
things.” 

He—‘I did.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Good Business Prospect.—‘For sale— 
First-class furniture, undertaking and beau- 
tiful cemetery for sale. In good town of 
1,000 in the best part of central Illinois. 
Only business of the kind in the town and 
twenty miles of good territory to draw 
from.”’—Classified ad reprinted in the 
Boslon Transcript from an Illinois paper. 


Where Cash Is Bulky.—A story is told 
of a continental traveler who brought with 
him into the restaurant-car an enormous 
bag which he deposited by the side of the 
table. 

The conductor promptly rebuked him, 
saying, “You mustn’t bring that bag m 
here. You must put your luggage in the 
van.” 

“That’s not my luggage,’ was the reply. 
“I’m going to Austria; that’s my purse.”"— 
Toronto Telegram: : 
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Men WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
from the time the seed is planted 
until smoked in the pipe, tell why 


right 














rible 


aged-in-the-wood tobacco is better— 


[ting “There's nothing 

ked better in the world 

ams for pipe - smoking 

A than Velvet’s Burley 

rald leaf grown in Ken- 

hee tucky's limestone 
soil.” 
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“In buying tobacco for Vel- 
vet, we pass up all but Class 
A Burley heart-leaf. It pays 
to get the right start.” 
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and “The smartest chemist 
a can’t improve on nature, 
It takestwo years’ ageing 
in wooden hogsheads to 
make tobacco mild and 


“I'd just as soon eat a green 
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“I've smoked ‘em all, and 
believe me, aged - in - the - 
wood Velvet is mildest and 
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A Smoker of 

Velvet Tobacco 
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making Velvet—but we can’t 
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Tobacco Salesman 
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“The Good 


MAAWELL 
Club Coupe 


So marked an advance in vehicles of this type 
that its superiority and greater value are recog- 
nizable almost at a glance. 


Not merely a more practical two-passenger 
coupe in every way, but embodying substan- 
tial elements of comfort, convenience and 
actual elegance, unique in cars of this class. 


Note in particular the singular beauty of the Club Coupe; the unusual quarter 
side windows, which can be lowered and raised; the larger window at the rear, 
with curtain; the advanced type of windshield; the visor, windshield wiper and 
rear-vision mirror; the exceptional hardware; the leather upholstery, the devices 
for raising and lowering all windows; ghe comfort of the driving position; the ample 
leg-room and roominess of the seating arrangement ; the convenient package compartment 
back of the seat, and the unusually large rear-deck compartment. Heater, disc steel 
wheels and cord tires are standard equipment. In view of these superiorities, mark 
the price. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added: Touring, $885; 
Roadster, $885; Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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